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ABSTRACT 

This program audit evaluates the effectiveness of the 
special higher education opportunity programs financially assisted by 
New York State in the four year public and private universities and 
colleges in the State. These programs are officially identified as: 
SEEK — Search for Education^ Elevation and Knowledge (1966) — the 
program at the City University of New York; EOP — Education 
Opportunity Program (1967) — the program at the State University of 
New York; and HEOP — Higher Education Opportunity Program (1969) -;—the 
program at the private universities in New York State. This audit 
compiles statistics to evaluate and compare the performance of the 
programs for the disadvantaged in selected units of participating 
universities and colleges. Comparisons are made between the 
"disadvantaged" group and the "regular" college population and 
between the "disadvantaged" group and students in the "open" 
admissions group at the City Universities. Information and statistics 
used in the audit come from three primary sources: Reports which have 
been submitted by the State Education Deparcmentr SUNY and CUNY^ a 
detailed sample questionnaire asking for specific information in the 
same format for 26 selected schools; and a 10 percent random sample 
of the average annual enrollment in the program for the disadvantaged 
at these selected schools. (Author/JM) 
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COLLEGE FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This program audit evaluates the effectiveness of 
the special higher education opportunity programs 
fmancially assisted by New York State in the 
four-year public and private universities and 
colleges in the State. 

These programs are officially identified as: 

• SKEK — Search for Education, Elevation and 
Knowledge (1966) — the program at the City 
University of New York, 

• EOP — Education Opportunity Program 
(1967) — the program at the State University 
of New York, and 

• HEOP — Higher Education Opportunity 
Program (1969) — the program at the private 
universities in New York State. 

The purpose is to provide the Legislature with 
the information and analysis necessary to deter- 
mine if the higher educational opportunity 
programs (primarily for four-year college degree 
opportunities) are fulfilling the stated and implied 
program objectives. 

The rationale which led to the establishment of 
a college program for the disadvantaged was 
straightforward. There were large numbers of high 
school graduates who had the potential for 
completing college work. However, because of 
social, financial, and educational handicaps, these 
individuals could never be expected to obtain a 
college education. 

The first task designated for this special program 
was to identify these potential students through 
screening and testing. Applicants who indicated 
potential for success would be exposed to an 
intensive program of remedial and developmental 
coursework to close the knowledge gap between 
the student^s previous educational experience and 
the required level of education needed to 
undertake regular college work. 

Counseling, both personal and academic, would 
give the student careful guidance; and tutoring 
would help the disadvantaged student when 
academic problems arose. Additional time, five 
years in the case of EOP and HEOP, would permit 
a reduced credit load, especially during the first 
two years. State funds wert provided for the 
supportive services and for personal expenses to 
permit students to be able to attend college. 
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Average Annual Student Enrollment 
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The growth of the program has been sensational. 
In just six years, enrollment has increased from 
1,200 to 20,000 students and annual appropria- 
tions have risen from $1.5 million to more than 
$33 million. 

Legislative Intent 

The 1966 legislation establishing SEEK at the 
City university and the 1967 legislation expending 
the program to the State university contained 
many of the provisions which were incorporated 
into the later governing statutes: 

• SEEK (1966) - One million dollars for ''one 
thousand graduates of high schools in the City 
of New York who shall be residents of 
designated poverty areas.'' 

• EOP (1967) - $500,000 for **graduates of 
New York State secondary schools*' who 
reside in **poverty areas" outside of New 
York City.^ 

In both laws, funds were to be spent for: testing, 
counseling, guidance services, tutoring, remedial 
courses, books and stipends for personal expenses. 
Discretion as to allocation of funds was left largely 
to the **judgement" of the chancellors of the 
respective university systems and only routine 
requirements for fiscal accountability were impos- 
ed. 
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However, when the program was extended 
through the State Education Department to private 
universities in 1970 (Section 6451), companion 
legislation (Section 6452) was passed for the City 
and State universities. While control was left with 
the three separate governing bodies, the intent as 
stated in the preamble was clear: 

These programs in their 'three separate 
manifestations are of such a magnitude 
to require in the public interest the 
establishment of a coordinated educa- 
tional policy for the entire state 
compatible with the statewide plan of 
the board of regents for the expansion 
and development of higher education It 
is the purpose of this act to provide the 
statutory structure for the establishment 
and maintenance of such a coordinated 
policy and for the continuance and 
expansion of such programs,^ 

The objectives of the Legislature as set forth in 
the law are essentially the same for the three 
programs: 

1. To provide opportunity for higher education 
for the economically and educationally 
disadvantaged . . . residents of the state who 
are, (1) graduates of an approved high school 
or individuals who have attained a New York 
State high school equivalency diploma or its 
equivalent, as determined by the commission- 
er, (2) who have potential for the successful 
completion of a post-secondary program and 
(3) who are economically and educationally 
disadvantaged. 

2. To provide special programs for screening, 
testmg, counseling, tutoring and remedial 
developmental and compensatory courses for 
such a higher educational opportunity as to 
enhance the possibility of successful comple- 
tion of the program by the disadvantaged 
students enrolled. 

3. To provide "Any necessary supplemental fi- 
nancial assistance ... for books . . . and nec- 
essary maintenance.''^ 

The Legislature further specified that by Octo- 
ber 1 each year a detailed report be submitted to 
the Regents for review and forwarding to the 
Director of the Budget and the chairmen of the 
Senate and Assembly fiscal committees. The report 
was to be prepared by the Commissioner of 
Education for private universities, the Board of 
Higher Education for the City university, and the 
trustees of the State university. 



Although much of the same essential informa- 
tion was required in the reports of the private 
universities, the legislation for CUNY and SUNY 
was more specific. 

The CUNY/SUNY report shall include: 

(i) A statement of the objectives of the 
program at the institution, 

(ii) A description of the program, 

(iii) The budgetary expenditures for such 
program, separately stating academic credit 
instructional costs, other instructional costs, 
tutoring costs, remediation, counseling, sup- 
plemental financial assistance and central 
services, including evaluation and administra- 
tive costs, 

(iv) The extent of other funds and 
resources used in support of such program 
and their sources, 

(v) The progress of students, 

(vi) The extent and nature of the 
responsibility exercised over such program by 
such trustees and such board, 

(vii) The extent and nature of supervision 
and control exercised over such program by 
the administrative officials of the constituent 
institutions in such universities, 

(viii) A certification by such trustees and 
such board that the academic committees of 
the constituent institutions of such universi- 
ties and their faculty committees have 
reviewed and approved the academic content 
of the courses offered for academic credit 
granted therefor and that the registration 
requirements of the regents and the commis- 
'noner have been met where applicable.^ 

Although the reports and their contents were 
detailed and a date for submission specified, no 
penalties were provid».d. Reports by both SUNY 
and CUNY have been late and incomplete. The 
SUNY final report for 1971-72 due October 1, 
1972 had not been submitted as of March 1, 1974. 

Methodology 

This audit compiles statistics to evaluate and 
compare the performance of the programs for the 
disadvantaged in selected units of the City, State 
and private universities and colleges. Comparisons 
are made between the ^^disadvantaged" group and 
the "regular'' college population and between the 
^^disadvantaged** group and students in the **open'* 
admissions group at the City university. 

Information and statistics used in the audit 
come from three primary sources: 

• Reports which have been submitted by the 

2 
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State Education Departmrnt, SUNY, and 
CUNY, 

• A detailed sample ouestionnaire asking for 
specific information in the same format for 
26 selected schools, and 

• A 10 percent random sample of the average 
annual enrollment in the program for the 
disadvantaged at these selected schools. 
This information was gathered through 
normal audit procedures on the campuses 
of the selected schools. (For details see 
Appendix VI.) 

TARGET POPULATION 

During the early years of the program there was 
no need for CUNY to document either the 
educational or economic disadvantagement of 
SEEK students smce both requirements were 
satisfied by the student's residence in an officially 
designated '^poverty area." This poverty residence 
is still the principal requirement to establish 
educational eligiblity. Therefore CUNY has not 
emphasized the reporting of high school records 
and background required by other major divisions 
of the program. HEOP and EOP use the Regents 
guidelines which currently limit admissions only by 
the standard of ''non-admissibility by the colleges 
normal standards." 

The definition of the disadvantaged target 
population has been interpreted to cover a wide 
range: 

• An out-of-state high school valedictorian 
with a 95 average who had completed 18 
hours before being disqualified, 

• The student with high school rank 303 of 
303 who at the time of the LCER check 
had survived two semesters, or 

• The student with a 63 average who 
graduated. 

The definition also includes a remarkable family 
with five students in college and a family income 
of $9,000 a year to another family who reported 
income of $28,000 a year. 

The difference in target population among the 
three programs and the 26 institutions surveyed is 
not so dramatic, but is nevertheless substantial. 

Comparisons between the systems on the basis 
of high school rank and high school averages 
indicate that the private schools do in fact get a 
higher ranking student. Only 45 percent of HEOP 
students rank in the lower 60 percent of their class 
while EOP and SEEK get 62 percent and 67 
percent respectively from the lower 60 percent. 



Table S-1 

High School Rank and Average of 
Special Program Students 

High School Rmk 
(Percent m Lower 60 Percent cf Class) 

High Low Mem 

SUNY 83% (Buffalo Coll ) 26% (Stony Brook) 62% 

CUNY 80% (Baruch) 59% (CCNY) 67% 

HEOP 85% (Utica College) 14% (Cornell) 45% 

Hich School Aver<9t 

SUNY 78% (Stony Brook) 75% (Albany) 76% 
CUNY 74% (City) 71% (York) 72% 

HEOP 87% (Cornell) 7r/o(Utica) 77% 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

On the basis of high school averages the relative 
position is the same with HEOP getting a slightly 
higher ranking student than EOP which in turn gets 
a somewhat higher ranking individual than SEEK, 

HEOP has the schools with the extremes: 
Cornell enrolls only 14 percent from the lowest 60 
percent of their high school classes while Utica 
College has 85 percent. Chart S-2 illustrates this 
diversity for HEOP admissions and adds the 
percent of regular admissions for each school for 
comparative purposes. The divergence is so great 
that disadvantaged students at Cornell, Syracuse, 
Fordham, etc. would be eligible for admission as 
regular students at Utica, LIU, Marist or Mt. St. 
Vincent. 

Private colleges rely more heavily on SAT scores 
for admissions review than the public universities 
and provide another basis for comparing HEOP and 
regular students. 

Charts 2 and 3 (pp. 8 and 9) display the SAT 
Verbal and Math scores below 500 of HEOP and 
regularly admitted students. These measures show 
that HEOP students make consistently lower scores 
than regular students. The closest that the scores 
come for the two sets of students is at New York 
University and Long Island University where 
differences of 30 and 35 percent respectively still 
exist. These entrance tests indicate that most 
HEOP admissions have widely different academic 
profiles from those of regular students when mea- 
sured by SAT scores. 

Table S-2 gives the high school average for EOP 
students and shows the mean and range of high 
school averages for all accepted SUNY applicants 
for the fall 1972 semester. The difference in aver- 
ages is from nine percentage points at Oswego to 
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16 percentage points at Albany. While some EOP 
averages were high enough to indicate considera- 
tion for regular admissions, the overwhelming ma- 
jority were obviously well below regular standards. 

A summary of CUNY high school averages also 
indicates wide vanation between SEEK and regular 
students. 

Financial Eligibility 

The absence of financial records, particularly 
validation of income, made verification of 
economic eligiblity spotty. Two major State 
university units, Albany and Buffalo College, did 
not complete the LCER questionnaire or the 
standard reporting for financial information to 
SUNY. Albany indicated that financial information 
was collected for the fall of 1971, but it was stored 
on a computer tape which was inadvertently 
eradicated. The LCER sample inr'icated that 11 of 
49 (22 percent) students at Albany did exceed the 
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88.7 
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Sources: 

^LCER Sample, September 1973. 

^Abstracted from SUNY, Office of Admissions and 
Financial Aid Affairs, Manual of Freshman Profiles, 
1972-73, Four Year Colleges and University Centers. 

guidelines. The LCER sample also showed 
Brockport (21 percent), Oneonta (21 percent) and 
Oswego (35 percent) with the percentage of 
students exceeding the 15 percent allowance. 

Parents' Confidential Statements (PCS) or 
Student Confidential Statements (SCS) were the 
documents routinely used by the college to 
validate financial eligibility. Substantial percent- 
ages of these statements were not made available at 
Brockport (40 percent), Buffalo College (48 
percent), Syracuse (36 percent), Fordham (33 
percent), Canisius (30 percent), and Marist (26 
percent). Where these statements were available 
they were generally unsupported by Federal 
Income Tax 1040 duplicates, except at NYU where 
they were routinely available. 

Ethnic Representation 

The present composition of the special program 
population is 85 to 90 percent black and Spanish 
speaking students, thus fulfilling a secondary aim 
of the program— increased integration of the State's 
senior colleges. 

Table 8-3 

CUNY High School Averages 
(Composite at Six Senior Colleges Surveyed) 
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Source: LCER Sample, September 1973 and CUNY 
Enrollment Report, Fall Semester, 1971. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

The law specified two principal items for 
funding under the SEEK/EOP/HEOP program: 

• Supplemental (personal) financial assistance 
for maintenance and 

• Special programs of support services: counsel- 
ing, tutoring, remedial, developmental, and 
compensatory courses. 

Supportive services are intended to raise the 
academic abilities of the disadvantaged student so 
he can compete with the regularly admitted 
student. They are offered in varying quantities at 
all of the schools in the program and enthusiastic 
claims are made as to their value. However, no 
program evaluation of such services had been 
undertaken to establish their effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness. Thus LCER student sampling was 
undertaken with the aim of making simple 
correlations between such supportive services and 
academic success. 

Counseling and Tutoring 

Counseling was the most widely used supportive 
service at CUNY-SEEK. Three units, Baruch, 
Brooklyn, and City College, had sufficient counsel- 
ing information available for analysis. An over- 
whelming proportion (90 percent) of the sample 
used counseling (198 of 221), and of this total 91 
of the 198 (46 percent) survived. (See Appendix V, 
Table E.) 

Only two of the colleges furnished data 
concerning exposure to tutoring — Baruch and 
Brooklyn. At these two schools about 15 percent 
(18 of 119) of the sample students were reported 
as using the tutoring service and 11 of this 18 were 
survivors. 

Counseling was the most widely used supportive 
service by the successful students in the HEOP 
programs. In total, 72 percent (375 of 518) 
students used counseling and 77 percent of those 
counseled (287 of 375) were academic survivors. 
As Chart S-3 indicates about three of every four 
students utilizing counseling survived. Of those 
who had no counseling slightly more than half 
survived. Syracuse seemed to show the clearest 
advantage of counseling, 23 of 31 (74 percent) of 
the students utilizing counseling continued; while 
17 of 19 (89 percent) not utilizing counseling 
dropped out. 

Tutoring was not used as widely as counseling 
by HEOP students. Some campuses used it 100 
percent and others hardly at all. While less than 
half, 202 of 518 (39 percent), of HEOP students in 



Chart S-3 

Use and Results of Supportive Services 
in HEOP Colleges 
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Source: LCER Sample, September 1973 

our sample are on record as being tutored, four out 
of five of those tutored u^ere successful. Without 
tutoring two out of three were retained. Long Is- 
land University (LIU) and Utica seem to demon- 
strate particularly effective tutorial programs. At 
LIU 26 of 27 students in the sample who used 
tutoring, survived; while 10 of 13 who had no tu- 
toring dropped out. 

At SUNY little attempt has been made to evalu- 
ate the counseling and tutoring components. Stu- 
dent records available to LCER seldom indicate 
which students were exposed to these services. The 
value of these services on SUNY campuses must 
have been demonstrated since more than half of 
total program expenditure is spent on them — 45 
percent for counseling and 12 percent for tutoring. 

Oneonta reported tutoring results for the year 
1971-72 which showed 38 percent of those stu- 
dents tutored passed and so did 24 percent of 
those who were not tutored. 
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Compensatory Education 

Compensatory education is the most widely 
used, as well as the most controversial support 
service. Compensatory education efforts take the 
form of remedial and/or developmental course- 
work: 

• Remedial coursework — usually non-credit 
courses designed to teach the basic skills 
necessary to qualify for a college education. 
Basic reading, writing, math and study skill 
courses are an effort to compi?nsate for 
inadequate elementary and secondary edu- 
cation level, and consequently, are presented 
at the secondary education level, not the 
higher education level in subject matter. 

• Developmental Coursework — usually credit 
courses designed to teach either college-level 
subject matter,^ or some combination of 
college level subject matter and remedial 
skills. Developmental coursework is often 
available as special sections of routinely 
offered introductory level college courses 
such as science, sociology, English, math, etc. 
These special sections usually require that 
students meet more contact hours than would 
be normally mandated by the credits awarded 
for the course. For example, four classroom 
hours per week for three credits. 

Evaluation of the compensatory education 
effort is complicated by the nature of develop- 
mental coursework, which often combines college 
level work with remedial work. It is difficult to 
classify which courses are remedial and which are 
truly developmental and thus deserving college 
credit. Most courses taken result in at least some 
credit being given. 

Another area of doubt arises from the subject 
matter. Most compensatory courses were in the 
basic "core" areas such as English, mathematics, 
writing, science, or study skills. Some schools in 
the sample include as compensatory courses 
subjects that seem more specialized and normally 
should be considered regular courses not compen- 
satory. Some of these offerings are: Third World 
Politics, History of Film, African Religious 
Tradition, Yoruba, Swahili, etc. 

Other credit bearing courses listed as develop- 
mental both in terms of course title and 
description appear to be purely remedial — College 
Skills, Remedial Oral Communication, etc. 

This confusion might have been cleared up if 
statutory requirements had been followed. Both 
SUNY and CUNY are specifically required by law 
to provide certification: 

S- 
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. . . that the academic committees of the 
constituent institutions of such universities 
and their faculty committees have reviewed 
and approved the academic content of the 
courses offered for academic credit in such 
program and the amount of academic credit 
granted therefor and that the registration 
requirements of the regents and the commis- 
sioner have been met where applicable.^ 

This provision has not been complied with to 
date by either SUNY or CUNY, While this may 
only be a question of the failure of the two 
systems to transmit evidence of compliance to 
Albany (i.e., a lack of "paper" compliance or 
**formaI" compliance only), it is nevertheless a 
critical omission. This is because of the great need 
for central policy consideration of such basic 
program issues as credit generation for program 
students via such special program coursework. 

Present lack of uniformity in the program's 
administration with respect to such issues as: what 
is to be considered a remedial/developmental 
course, how much credit is to be offered for such 
coursework, etc., results in great variation in the 
educational opportunity provided to a disadvantag- 
ed student from one college to another. It also may 
be said to reflect the flexibility of the programs. 

SEEK. Compensatory coursework is the back- 
bone of the remedial program at CUNY. Forty-five 
developmental credit courses and 27 non-credit 
remedial courses were offered at the six units in 
the sample. Four units (Brooklyn, City, Lehman 
and Queens) have 14 or more separate compensa- 
tory course offerings and most of them carry 
credit. A majority of the students (224 of 343) 
have six hours or less in credit courses; but Queens 
College has 26 students (34 percent of the sample) 
with 18 or more credits in compensatory courses, 
which in turn account for 75 percent of their total 
credits. 

Chart S-4 demonstrates a large proportion (85 
percent) of sample students using compensatory 
coursework. Of those taking compensatory course- 
work more than half continued in school, while 
only one-third of those who did not use this 
supportive service survived. 

A primary goal of compensatory work is to 
move students into the regular college program. 
One measure of this progress is the accumulation 
of credits. A comparison of SEEK, open 
admissions, and regular students reveals that except 
for open admission students with high school 
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Chart S-4 

Use and Results of Compensatory 
Coursework at CUNY (SEEK) 
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LCER Staff attempted to assess the effectiveness 
of this special program work with regard to 
retention of students. Of the sample, slightly more 
than half, 214 (56 percent), utilized the special 
courses as contrasted to 166 (44 percent) who did 
not. The dropout rate for those who took the 
remedial courses was 40 percent compared to a 36 
percent dropout rate for those who took no 
remedial courses. Thus, of the SUNY students who 
had had no remedial work, 64 percent passed while 
only 60 percent of those who took the remedial 
courses passed. 

Chart S-5 

Use and Results of Compensatory 
Coursework at SUNY (EOP) 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

averages under 70, SEEK students have achieved 
fewer credits (12 or more credits by the end of 
three semesters) than either open admissions or 
regular students. 

In summary, the compensatory program has 
demonstrated limited success in advancing students 
to the level of regular college programs or in 
keeping them in college. At least one college. 
Queens, shows that one-half of its program 
students have generated 75 percent of their total 
credits in compensatory courses. 

EOP. SUNY schools have not clearly identified 
remedial and developmental courses. However, 
substantial numbers of credit hours from compen- 
story courses were found only at Buffalo U. where 
14 percent of the credit hours came from 
compensatory courses. Some credit for compensa- 
tory work was also given at Buffalo College but the 
amounts were not significant. 

Table S-4 

Minority Representation 
SEEK/EOP/HEOP 
1972 
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31 
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24 
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11 


15 
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Source: Calculated by LCER staff from information 
submitted by SEEK Central Office, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 1974; SUNY and HEOP from 
LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 
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Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

HEOP. There was a complete range of emphasis 
on compensatory coursework among the private 
schools. At Cornell there was no indication of 
compensatory work for any of the sample 
students, but at Mt. St. Vincent and Utica virtually 
all students took the compensatory courses. 

As indicated in Chart S-3 (p. S-5), slightly more 
than half, 239 of the 468 students in the sample 
enrolled for remedial coursework. About three of 
every four students who took remedial work 
survived, while two out of three who had no such 
help also survived. 

The use of support services at individual schools 
also suggests patterns of effectiveness. Schools 
where there was a higher proportion of successful 
students using the service and a higher proportion 
of unsuccessful students not using the services 
were: 

Counseling: 

Syracuse University 
Utica College 
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Tutoring 

Long Island University 

Utica College 
Remedial/Developmental Coursework 

College of New Rochelle 
This indicates individual programs that could 
furnish an example for others. 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

Ultimately any evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these special programs must be measured in terms 
of the academic achievement of the program 
students. The most significant factors to consider 
m the evaluation of academic performance are: 

1. Attrition and, conversely, retention and 

2. Satisfactory progress toward a degree, includ- 
ing graduation. 

Attrition and graduation present the least 
problems for statistical evaluation. Table S-5 
presents comparative percentages of attrition for 
the three systems from sample information. 



HEOP 

Table S-6 points out the rates of attrition for 
HEOP and regularly admitted students. 

Table S-6 

Rate of Attrition for HEOP and Regular Students 



School 


HEOP 


Regular 


U of Rochester 


8% 


N A 


Long island U 


10 


11% 


Manst 


39 


N A 


New Rochelle 


21 


29 


Cornell 


22 


27 


New York U. 


24 


23 


Ithaca 


27 


15 


Mt. St Vincent 


29 


7 


Canisius 


31 


21 


Utica 


43 


43 


Fordham 


45 


6 


Syracuse U. 


50 


17 


U. College of Syracuse 


65 


7 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Table S-5 

Average Annual Attrition by Year of Entry, 
Through vSpring 1973 Semester* 

Year of 

EnroHmcnt HEOP EOP SEEK 

1971-72 28 6% (66/231) 27 3% (27/99) 21 5% (17/79) 

1970-71 36 8% (76/206) 30 4% (28/94) 50 7% (36/71) 

1969-70 36 6% (52/142) 45 3% (43/95) 59 8% (45/76) 

1968-69 50 0% (47/94) 66 6% (44/67) 

1967-68 - - - - 68 9% (40/59) 

1966-67 69 8% (30/43) 

Total 335%(194/579) 38 1% (145/380) 53 7% (212/395) 
♦Proportion in parenthesis indicates ratio of attiition to 
sample total. 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

These relative percentages are reinforced by the 
aggregate submissions of HEOP and SUNY-EOP 
schools and the annual attrition reports of 
CUNY-SEEK. They indicate the lowest overall 
attrition rate for the HEOP schools with a slightly 
higher attrition for SUNY-EOP and a substantially 
higher rate for CUNY-SEEK. In total, the attrition 
rates parallel the pattern of high school averages 
and rank, with the better students at the private 
schools showing lower attrition rates, the SUNY- 
EOP students with slightly lower high school 
records showing a slightly higher attrition and 
CUNY-SEEK students with the worst records and 
the highest attrition. 



Once again the private schools offer the wide 
range from a high attrition of 65 percent at 
University College of Syracuse to a low of eight 
percent at the University of Rochester. As can be 
seen, the attrition rates for HEOP students at three 
of the colleges were lower than those of the regular 
students: at Long Island U., New Rochelle and 
Cornell, 

As illustrated on Table S-7 the majority of 
successful HEOP students had a high school 
average of 80 or above. On the basis of school to 
school comparisons, some of these features are not 
quite as clear. In some cases, strong high school 
records and use or non-use of supportive services 
seem to have little relationship to success or 
dropping out. 

Table 8-7 

High School Averages of Successful and 
Non-Successful HEOP Students 

Succtssful Non^Succtssfut 
H.S. Avenge StudenU Student} Tot>> 

80 3nd above 145 (Z^-V) 28 (17%) 173 

79 and 6elow 125 (68%) 59 (32%) 184 

Note: Success is defined as accumulating the required 
number of credjts in the time specified and 
maintaining a 2.0 average. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Lt ng Island University and New Rochelle show 
a sm'J\ percent of dropouts in spite of high school 
records that were among the lowest. These two 
schools, however, have a record of intensive use of 
remedial services. The Syracuse University record is 
more confusing: HEOP students with better than 
average high school records, who made intensive 
use of remedial services also had the second highest 
rate of attrition. 

The academic achievement of the sampled 
HEOP students when measured by acceptable 
credit accumulation and a 2.0 average is generally 
satisfactory. The largest percentages of students 
not making satisfactory progress were found at 
University College of Syracuse, Utica College, and 
New Rochelle. 

Ultimate program success must be considered in 
terms of college graduation and post-graduate 
performance. This audit is beihg conducted at a 
time when it would not ordinarily be expected that 
the program could have produced graduates. It is 
noteworthy that after four years, 59 of the 
students sampled (10 percent) had graduated 
although 18 of these graduates were transfer 
students who were established college students 
before they were admitted to the program. 

SEEK 

CUNY does get a program student that is 
severely disadvantaged. To help overcome this 
disavantagement, time limits have been extended 
and credit loads reduced. This extension has not 
resulted in a high rate of survival, for there is no 
guarantee that students will complete the require- 
ments for a degree even though they are allowed 
six or seven years. CUNY's high attrition of 
students with long periods of program participa- 
tion demonstrates this. It requires five and one-half 
years before SEEK graduates outnumber those still 
enrolled. For EOF and HEOP students, a five year 
time period is usually considered as the maximum. 

Of the classes enrolled at CUNY schools for 
more than ten semesters the following picture 
emerges: 

Original enrotlees 1.297 100% 
Anntion number 808 62% 

Graduited 266 21% 

Still enrolled 223 17% 

ITiirty-ibur students are still enrolled after 
fourteen semesters in the SEEK program. 

SEEK student attrition has averaged 25 percent 
annually for recent years; this is almost twice the 
14 percent attrition rate of regular students at 
CUNY senior colleges. 



Among those who remain, only a small 
percentage is doing satisfactory work as measured 
by the accumulation of credits with a minimum 
grade point average (2.0) required for graduation. 
Chart S-6 illustrates this point for the students in 
the sample still enrolled. The full-time status and 
funding of those in attendance for such long 
periods of time without achieving an adequate 
number of course credits must be questioned. 

Table S-8 extends this minimum standard to the 
six sample colleges and compares the SEEK sample 
with open admission and regular students. Except 
in relation to open admission students with under 
70 high school averages (averages lower than those 
of many SEEK students) the SEEK record is not 
favorable. For some SEEK students the only 
credits generated are those from remedial/develop- 
mental coursework. 

Table S-8 

Comparison of SEEK, Open Admission 
and Regular Students Making Satisfactory Progress 

Proportion of Students E>"|i»g 36 or More Cftditi 
witr. It Lent Z.irGro 

Open RtQular 
Admission** Optn Studtnts** 
SEEK (UndtrTO Admission** Ovtr79 



Coll«9< 


Sampli 


♦ 


HSA) 


(70-79 HSA) 


HSA 


Baruch 


9/48 


19% 


14% 


36"% 


68% 


Brooklyn 


16/71 


23 


10 


45 


81 


City College 


25/102 


25 


4 


30 


63 


Lehman 


7/39 


18 


12 


50 


82 


Queens 


14/57 


25 




41 


73 


York 


3/34 


9 


21 


45 


63 



♦After three or more semesters 
■** After three semesters 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973 and from David 
Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at 
the City University of New York (New York: 
Office of Program and Policy Research, City 
University of Tlew York, April 1973), pp. 20, 26, 
30. 

EOP 

In almost all LCER comparisons SUNY seems to 
find the middle ground. SUNY typically gets a 
student with a high school record someu^hat lower 
than the private school and higher than CUNY. 
This high school rank in the middle is reflected by 
an attrition rate lower than CUNY but higher than 
the overall private college rate. 

The attrition rate for special students in the 
units of the sample in the StatP university range 
from a low of 12 percent at Stony Brook to a high 
of 50.8 percent at Oswego. 
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Chart S-6 
Status of Surviving SEEK Students 



Num- Credit Hours Achieved 

ber of . . ^ 

Semes 

tcr$_ 0_15 16^ 31_45 4S60 evTB 76 90 gijO^" _ Graduates 

I 

3 ****** [• # »»»» »»» 9 

4 *** 1^ V*)**** **** 

6 ** •* 9 

6 • [ » » » » •** 

' ♦ •** ••• I • 

^ * * * • •••• 

^ • • • •••• 

10 * • * ^ I , 



* = 1.9 and below grade point average— unsatisfactory 

• = 2.0 <ind above grade point average— satisfactory 

Note* Students above stepline indicate accumulation of credits at a rate sufficient for satisfactory progress toward a degree. 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Only three units of the university gave 
comparable attrition figures for regular students, 
but these reveal that EOP attrition is double that 
of the regular students at Albany, triple at 
Brockport and four times that of regular students 
at Oneonta. 

SUNY units do have some flexible academic 
standards which are available to all program 
students and may or may not be available to al! 
students. These include: 

Withdrawal from a course without penalty up 

to the date of final examination, 

• Removal of all grades below C at the end of 
two semesters, 

• Pass/fail grades which minimize the effect of 
poor grades on averages, 

• As many as five semesters to attain a 2.0 
average, and 

• The university-wide allowance of ten semes- 
ters for completion of degree. 

It should be noted, however, that these toler- 
ances are not all allowed at all units and other 
variations are used. 

In the academic achievement of those enrolled 
SUNY has a good record. Only 36 of the 188 
sample students still enrolled are below a 2.0 
average, and 139 of the 188 are accumulatmg 
credits at a satisfactory rate. In addition, 47 
students have graduated. Sixteen of the graduates 



are transfer students who were established college 
students before they became EOP participants. 

Special program courses developed by EOP 
programs on SUNY campuses have been primarily 
designed to prepare students in basic academic 
subjects and skills, such as English and math. 
Special program students' mean cumulative grade 
point averages ranged from 2.10 to 2.81 at the 
SUNY-EOP programs sampled. When compared to 
regular students at Brockport and Oneonta EOP 
students still enrolled were found Lo rank only one 
grade level below that of regular students. 



Table S.9 
EOP 

Dropout Rate for Original Enrollment 
Fall 1968 -Spring 1972 



Albany 
Brockport 
Buffalo College 
3uffalo University 
Oneonta 
Oswego 
Stony Brook 



EOP Students 

32.0% 

37.5 

34.4 

21.3 

39.2 

50.8 

12.0 



Refluler Students 

15.4% 
13.7 



9.7 



Source: Compiled from LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 
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Table S40 



Chart S-7 



EOP Attrition Rates 
by High School Rank & Average for EOP Students 



State Appropriations 
EOP/HEOP/SEEK 
1966-1973 
(4-year colleges only) 



High School 
Avtny 

81 and Abovp 

;i-80 

81-70 

60 and Belo^ 



H. S. Rank 
(Qumtiio) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Attntion 

19% 
48 
43 
75 



Attrition 

25% 

33 

46 

50 

52 




The SUMY sample indicates the most positive 
overall correlation between high school achieve- 
ment and college success of any of the three 
programs. 

Table S-10 shows a direct relationship between 
the high school record and the probability of 
success at SUNY. Students in the highest 20 
percent (1st quintile) dropped out at only half the 
rate of those in the lowest 40 percent (4th and 5th 
quin tiles) while students with an 80 or above 
average were far less likely to drop out. 



1966 F '^"7.68 1968 C9 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

FINANCE 

The increase of appropriations for the SEEK/ 
EOP/HEOP program has been impressive. The four 
year college program alone has grown from $1.5 
million in 1966-67 to $28.7 million in 1972-73, as 
illustrated by Chart S-7. 

The rise in expenditures only reflects the 
growth in students, as the average expenditure per 
student was $1,235 for the 1,215 stude its enrolled 
in 1966 and the average is $1,269 for the 20,015 
students in 1972-73. 

As Table S-11 shows this amount is equal to 
about 28 percent of the budget for a resident 



Table S-11 

Typical Funding Budgets of 
S^EK/EOP/HEOP Students 
1972-73 







Commuttr 




Rttidftit 






Indtpindent 




Privatt 




CUNY 


Privati 


SU.'IY 


CU_NY^ 


Pfivata 


SUNY 


CUNY 


Tuition 


$2,004 


$ 6b0 


S - 


$2,385 


$ 650 


$ - 


$2,385 


$ 650 


$ - 


Fees 


128 


120 


103 


82 


120 


103 




120 


103 


Books and Supplin 


132 


190 


150 


161 


190 


150 




190 


150 


Room (rent and utilities) 


375 


350 


360 


689 


665 


982 




665 


982 


Food (board and lunches) 


211 


250 


270 


721 


610 


752 




610 


752 


Personal (clothing, recreation, 




















etc.) 


387 


460 


312 


397 


460 


333 




460 


982 


Transportation 




250 


189 




250 


189 




250 


189 


Other 


211 




385 


ni 




385 








Total 


$3,448 


$2,370 


$1,832 


$4,546 


$2,943 


$2,894 




$2,945 


$3,144 


Average HEOP/EOP/SEEK grant 


$1,294 


$1,283 


$1,242 


$1,294 


$1,285 


$1,242 




$1,285 


$1,242 


Percent of total 


36% 


52% 


66% 


2B% 


43% 


42% 




43% 


37% 



^Buffalo State was used as the median of our sample schools. 
^Dependent living away from home. 

Source: 1972-73 HEOP and CUNY reports. 
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student at a private university and about 40 
percent of the amount needed by a resident 
student at a State university or a dependent 
student (living away from home) at a City 
university unit. 

The major difference in the student's personal 
budget requirements is tuition which usually 
accounts for about half of a private university 
student's budget. This item finances "general 
education costs'' — instruction, administration, 
physical plant operation, etc. 

For colleges in the sample the median cost for 
general education is $2,317 for the private colleges, 
$2,069 for City university and $2,017 for the State 
university. At CUNY these tuition /general educa- 
tion costs are "free"; that is, they are paid jointly 
from City and State taxes. 

At the State university the $650 presently 
charged SUNY students can be waived and paid 
from the operating budget funded by State tax 
dollars. 

To these general education totals must be added 
an average of $1,800 for room, board and personal 
expenses for resident students or approximately 
$900 in travel and personal exptnses for a 
commuter student. 

For program students there must be added the 
special costs for HEOP/EOP/SEEK administration 
and supportive services: counseling, tutoring and 
remedial courses. In 1972-73 this program cost for 
the private schools was $5.2 million, 22.5 percent 
of the total program cost, or about $1,000 per 
student to be added to the total to be funded. 

The original legislation limited the expenditure 
of special program funds to these supportive 
services and the personal living costs of the 
students. In 1972, an amendment extended this 
coverage to allow reimbursement of 50 percent of 
tuition up to $500 for HEOP students. 

Chart S-8 snows that income to support the 
program in the private colleges comes from four 
major sources; HEOP grants and other State funds, 
federal opportunity grants and loans, institutional 
grants and waivers, and student/parent contribu- 
tions. 

Every institutional finance officer has this 
overall grouping of resources available from which 
he can put together a student funding package. 
Federal and institutional funds are in some 
measure discretionary — that is, they may be 
awarded to HEOP or non-HEOP students who 
qualify. 

Of these federal and institutional discretionary 
funds the HEOP students were gi^en 14 percent of 
the total available to the private college group 



Chart S-8 

Sources of Support 
for HEOP Program 
1972-73 



Millions 




Federal 
$3 6(16'/^} 



Total $23 million 

although HEOP comprises only 3.8 percent of the 
college population. 

The funding package required for the average 
HEOP student in 1972-73 was actually about 
$4,500 as distributed in Table S-12. 

SEEK 

At the City university there has not been so 
complete a breakdovm of funding reported. 
Expenditure by purpose, however, is reported in a 
funding model developed over the course of 
the program (see Table S-13). 

Table S-12 

Average HEOP Student Fundmg 
1972-73 



fncomi Source 


Amount 


Ptfctnt 


HEOP 


$1,298 


28% 


Institutional Contributions 


1,282 


28 


EOG 


320 


7 


Scholar Incentive 


275 


6 


Total Grant 


$3,175 


69% 


Loans 


400 


9 


Earnings, Parental 




IL 


Contributions 


925 


Total Funding Required 


$4,500 


99% 



Source: HEOP Final Report, 1972-73 compiled from an- 
nual totals by LCER staff. 
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Table S-13 

Funding Model for 1971-72 
SEEK Students 



IL These packages support weekly stipends from 
$21.41 for the commuter's transportation, lunch 
and personal expenses to a high of $114 for a 
married student. 







Continuin9 


Uppir 


Ptrsonal Strvicts 


Studints 


Studints 


Classmen 


Administration 


$ 145 


S 145 


$ 145 


Counseling 


245 


245 


245 


Tutoring 


140 


140 


140 


Instruction 


730 


730 




Total 


$1,260 


$1,260 


$ 530 


Othw 








Financial Aid 


$ 972 


$1,072 


$1,072 


Books 


125 


125 


125 


Fees 


115 






Total 


$1,212 


$1,312 


$1,312 



Source: SEEK Final Report^ 1971-72, page 14. 



This model and 1972-73 financial data tabulated 
from the most recent City university report 
indicates that SEEK funds are indeed spent about 
half for program and half for student financial 
stipends. SEEK 1972-73 funds are identified as 
being directed entirely to student financial aid and 
averaged $1,242. This amount is then supplement- 
ed by an average of $344 from federal grants and 
loans for a total of $1,586 for the average SEEK 
student. 

These are for average students and each case is a 
different funding problem. The principal budget 
types have been presented in Table S-11 and the 
budgets used in packaging aid for different types of 
students at City College are reproduced in Exhibit 



EOP 

The State university has reported little financial 
detail for the past two years. However, their 
limited report indicates that the State EOP 
allocation supplies approximately one-third of the 
EOP program budget with the remaining two-thirds 
coming from the regular campus operating budget. 
Some federal funds are included in this total but 
are not identified. 

Total expenditures per student in the sample 
range from $5,303 at Stony Brook to $3,033 at 
Brockport. EOP expenditures ranged from $1,675 
at Buffalo College to a low of $1,370 at Oswego. 

Student Financial Assistance 

It is in the critical area of direct financial 
assistance — stipends for living expenses — that 
differences in the funding formulas become more 
pronounced. Table S-11 (p. 5-11) presents the 
funding budgets which apply to a majority of the 
students. If the entire HEOP/EOP/SEEK grant 
were applied, it would provide a percentage ranging 
from 28 percent for a private resident student to 
66 percent for a City commuter. In each case the 
allowances ^or the private schools are smallest, and 
because these are averages for all private schools, 
the differences for living expenses are even more 
pronounced between the private schools with tight 
fiscal problems overall. These schools must devote 
a larger percentage of their HEOP grants to 
program and leave more of the student's personal 



Table S-7.4 

1971-72 Educational Opportunity Programs 
Enrollment & Fiscal Support 





1971-72 


Rtg. 






Amouitt 


SUNY 


Actual Annual 


Campus 


Actual EOP 




Par 


Units 


Avfl. Enrollmint 


Budatt 


Allocation 


Total 


Studtnt 


Albany 


755 


$ 2.374,475 


$1,145,777 


$ 3.520,252 


$4,662 


Buffalo University 


U50 


4.028,450 


1.575,500 


5,603.950 


4,873 


Stony Brook 


415 


1,626,385 


574.500 


2,200,835 


5,303 


Brockport 


310 


514,600 


425.650 


940,250 


3,033 


Buffalo College 


823 


1.732,415 


1.378,145 


3,110,560 


3,779 


Onionta 


255 


545.700 


349,130 


894.680 


3,509 


Oswego 




413,280 


306,880 


720,160 


3,215 


Total 


3,932 


$11,235 305 


$5,755,632 


$16,990,937 


$4,321 






66% 


34% 







Source: HEOP Final Report, 1971-72, p. 21 
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financial package to his own resources: loans* 
work, parental contributions. Thus, some of these 
personal budgets are more a desirable goal than an 
actual amount funded by the college. 

The most common complamt voiced to the 
LCER staff by HEOP directors and college officials 
was the inability of the private college to match 
the public college dollars in the amount given in 
direct student stipends for living expenses. 

CUNY indicates that it devotes 100 percent of 
its State grant to student aid and the SUNY 
spending reports available at this time indicate 
about 78 percent of their EOP funding is allocated 
to student aid. 

The Class of '66 

The 1966 fall enrollment for the SEEK program 
at the City university is u.sed to illustrate the size 
of the investment required to fund the average 
student in the SEEK program. A figure of $4,000 
per ] ir, or $2,000 per semester has been used 
arbitrarily. This assumes a $2,000 general educa- 

Table S-15 

Estimated Cost Per Student, 
SEEK Enrollment Fall 1966 

Cost Per Graduate 









Total 




Cost Per 




Graduates 




Semesters 


Sem«»ters 




Semester 




6 


V 


B semesters 


= 48 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= S 96,000 


11 


X 


9 semesters 


- 99 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= 198,000 


28 


X 


10 semesters 


~ 280 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= 560.000 


11 


t 


11 semesters 


= 121 semesters 


K 


$2,000 


= 242.000 


12 


X 


12 semesters 


= 144 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= 2C jOO 


5 


X 


14 semesters 


= 70 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= 140.000 


73 






762 






$1,524,000 



Cost Per Graduate Si .524.000 73 = $20,877 per graduate 



Cost Per Survivor 



15 current enrollees x 14 semesters = 210 semesters x S2.000 = $420,000 

To*ai cost for 73 graduates = $1,524,000 
Total cost for 15 current enrollees - 420,000 



Total cost for 88 survivors 



- $1 ,944.000 = $22.09 1 per survivor 



Cort Per Dropout 



Total cost for 14 semesters 
Less. Cost for 73 graduates 

Cost for 15 current enrollees 



Cost for 102 dropouts 
Cost Per Dropout $1 ,008.000 1 02 = $9,882 



$1,524,000 
420.000 



$2,952,000 



1>944>000 
$1,008,000 



tion cost and only a $2,000 average additional 
expense for SEEK students even though the 
1972-73 average is indicated to be about $2,770. 

From the original enrohment of 190 students, 
73 had graduated by the end of 14 semesters and 
15 students are still enrolled leaving an attrition of 
102 (54 percent). Forty-five of the graduates 
attained degrees by the end of the fifth year and 
19 of the remaining 67 dropped out in the eleventh 
semester indicating a critical decision period at the 
end of the fifth year.. 

Even though attrition in this class is somewhat 
lower than average, the State /City investment is 
still substantial. Using our funding allowance of 
$2,000 per student per semester the investment 
through spring 1973 in these 190 students is just 
under $3 million. The cost per graduate is $20,877; 
the cost per surviving student for the 15 students 
still enrolled after 14 semesters is $22,000; and the 
cost per dropout is almost $10,000. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The 1969 laws governing the operation of the 
higher education opportunity programs are com- 
prehensive. llie Legislature has specified in great 
detail: 

1. Who the programs should serve and accept as 
program students, 

2. How the programs should be structured, 

3. What the operating components should be, 

4. What State moneys were to be allocated for, 
and 

5. The financial and educational accounting to 
be made by the programs. 

Compliance with the reporting requirements of 
the laws has been minimal. Reports have been 
submitted too late to be of use in program 
planning and budgeting (sometimes not submitted 
at all), and the content has been sketchy with al- 
most no financial reports or statistics of an evalu- 
ative nature to explain student progress. 

Ironically, the State Education Department 
administering the HEOP program under a section 
of the law less detailed for reporting than that for 
EOP and SEEK, has established requirements that 
have resulted in more comprehensive reports 
submitted closer to being on time than either 
SUNY or CUNY. 

The new format for reporting designed at the 
impetus of the Division of the Budget and SED 
with the collective participation of SUNY and 
CUNY can provide some of the essential informa- 
tion for evaluation (if utilized for that purpose) 
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but will nevertheless not fill the critical evaluative 
information gap addressed in the sampling phase of 
this audit. Therefore more information is critically 
needed for program assessment than is currently 
collected. 

The selection of a target population b> State 
Education and SUNY using the Regents' flexible 
educational guidelines permitting the designation 
of a student as disadvantaged who was **non-admis- 
sable by the college's normal standards," has 
permitted both EOP and HEOP schools to admit 
disadvantaged students with a wide range of 
academic ability. Thus, a student may be 
^'disadvantaged" only by comparison with the 
regular students on his own campus, and at the 
same time '^advantaged" when compared with 
HEOP students or regular students on another 
campus. As a practical policy it has enabled the 
individual college to select students whose 
educational qualifications were more comparable 
with their regular students and thus more likely to 
achieve. 

Attrition was lower among HEOP program 
students with higher high school averages, and at 
SUNY, EOP student success or failure showed a 
direct relationship between high school averages 
and continuation in school.. While attrition of 
program students is high when compared with that 
of regular students at most HEOP private schools 
and SUNY/EOP campuses, most current enroUees 
at the private colleges and the SUNY branches 
show satisfactory progress toward achieving a 
degree. 

Since the private university often must invest a 
larger percentage of its own funds than the State 
allocation in the total financial package, it is im- 
portant for it to keep the attrition rate as 
low as possible. 

SEEK has students with the poorest high school 
records and shows an average attrition rate of more 
than 50 percent. The LCER sample of program 
students still enrolled indicates that less than half 
of the remaining students have a satisfactory 
record measured by satisfactory c**edit accumula- 
tion and passing grades. 

Support services have been widely used and have 
demonstrated marginal success as reflected in a 
larger percentage of students remaining in college 
than dropping out. Counseling has been the most 
effective and has been utilized by most students. 
Tutoring has been effective, but has not been used 
by a large percent of students. The failure of 
compensatory coursework to demonstrate a more 
positive result is particunrly discouraging since 



many of the compensatory courses are themselves 
partially credit-bearing. 

The help of supportive services has not been 
sufficient to keep large numbers of students from 
dropping out, thereby making the cost per 
graduate very high, and emphasizing once again 
that it is very expensive to finance remedial 
education at the college level. 

Since 85 to 90 percent of all special program 
students are either black or have Spanish surnames, 
a secondary aim of increasing mir,ority representa- 
tion on campus has been achieved. 

In addition to the wide variation in achievement 
backgrounds of students admitted, the individual 
college is a decisive factor in the success or failure 
of the program. There are wide variations in 
effectiveness between individual colleges in the 
same system.. Some colleges choose their students a 
little more carefully; some colleges emphasize 
remedial and developmental courses; others let the 
student into the regular program and depend upon 
counseling and tutoring to help him. Some special 
programs have joined the regular academic process; 
some units remain an entirely separate group. 

A half-dozen private colleges which had dropped 
out of the program either temporarily or 
permanently were questioned by the LCER staff. 
The most common reason given for dropping the 
HEOP program was that the cost to the school was 
too high at a time when financial resources were 
limited. Other reasons given for disassociation with 
HEOP were: 

• SED deadlines for proposal submission were 
too close to the date of announcement, 

• Award announcements came too late in the 
year for on-campus preparation, 

• Guidelines for the program were vague and 
changed frequently without seeking input 
from participating institutions, 

• Inability to adopt current curriculum to a 
remedial program, 

• Philosophical conflicts between campus and 
HEOP program personnel as to whether 
program students should receive high visibility 
or be integrated fully into campus life and 

• Minimum cooperation of HEOP office person- 
nel. 

As an example of the vvay one college met the 
challenge of the special student, the State Educa- 
tion Department identified the College of Mt. St. 
Vincent as operating a successful program. This is a 
Catholic girls school in the North Bronx (New 
York City) with 873 students. 

The program is small admitting ten students one 
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year and 15 the next so the total four year 
program enrollment is 50 students. The students 
have a mean high school average of 74.7 percent. 
All come from the bottom 60 percent of their high 
school classes and meet the economic guidelines 
easily. The summer remedial program is non-credit 
with three 4-hour courses in reading, writing and 
math. Tests are given in these subjects before and 
after the summer program. 

Regular courses in the freshmai. year may 
require 4 hours contact for 3 hours credit with 
tutoring available if the student falters. The whole 
program is tightly structured aiid monitored. 
Instructors gave written notice to the HEOP 
director when a student was absent or seemed to 
be in academic trouble and needed tutoring. 

The mean grade point average for all HEOP 
students has advanced as follows: 



Mmd Gndi 

Semesttrs Point Awrtfft 

1 1.79 

2 1.85 

3 2.23 

4 2.30 

5 2.72 

6 3.02 

7 3.01 

Of the first class of ten students, six graduated 
in eight semesters; two more graduated with one 
extra summer and two dropped out. 

The program is small enough for the HEOP 
director to give personal attention to each student 
and as such may be quite different from the larger 
programs. However, it does demonstrate that the 
HEOI program may be effective in diverse settings 
and sponsorship. 
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FOREWORD 



The Legislative Commission on Expenditure Re- 
view was established by Chapter 176 of the Lav/s 
of 1969 as a permanent legislative agency for, 
among other duties, "the purpose of determining 
whether any such department or agency has effi- 
ciently expended the funds appropriated by the 
Legislature for specific programs and whether such 
departments or agencies in the actual implementa- 
tion of such programs have failed to fulfill the leg- 
islative intent, purpose and authorization." This 
program audit, "College for the Disadvantaged," is 
the thirtieth staff report. 

The college program for the disadvantaged in 
New York State represents a radical departure 
from the traditional approach and philosophy of 
higher education. On the one hand, financial aid 
has long been awarded needy students who demon- 
strated potential in the elementary and secondary 
school programs. The requirement for demon- 
strated financial need is still applied, but the sec- 
ond part of the formula is now specifically aim^ 
at that portion of the secondary school population 
"who would normally be excluded from considera- 
tion for adn^ission because of poor high school per- 
formance and test achievement." Indeed, those stu- 
dents who made adequate high school academic 
records are, by definition, excluded from the finan- 
cial benefits of this program. 

With eligibility thus extended to virtually every 
"culturally and educationally" disadvantaged stu- 
dent in the State, the Legislature established re- 
porting requirements well beyond those required 
for other expenditures in order to determine the 
effectiveness of the programs funded. 



In line with the Commission's continuing poli- 
cy, preliminary copies of the audit are given to the 
agencies with major responsibilities under the law 
for their comment and correction. Thus, prelimi- 
nary copies of the audit were forwarded on March 
29, 1974 to the Commissioner of Education, the 
Chancellor of the State University, and the Chan- 
cellor of the City University. Subsequently, numer- 
ous discussions were held with the respective staffs 
both in Albany and in New York City. Following 
the working out of a revised report draft, responses 
were prepared by the three educational institu- 
tions. These are included as Appendix VII. 

This audit was conducted by a team of the 
professional staff consisting of Neil Blanton, 
Chairman, Donald Bisesti, Peter Clendenin, 
Stuart Graham, and Ron Schmid. Additional 
editing and general supervision were provided 
by James Haag and Richard Brown. 

The law mandates that the Chairmanship of the 
Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review al- 
ternate in successive years between the Chairman, 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee and the 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee. The Chair- 
man for 1974 is Assemblyman Willis H. Stephens 
having succeeded Senator John J. Marchi. 

The Commission staff is indebted to many indi- 
viduals from the administrative staffs of the three 
major offices and on the individual campuses for 
their cooperation in supplying information and 
data. 

Troy R. Westmeyer 
October 15, 1974 Director 
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I ADMINISTRATION 



The administration of the EOP/HEOP/SEEK 
program has always been by law a triparte 
arrangement, "three separate manifestations " 
While the declared intent of the law was *'to 
provide the statutory structure for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of ^ a coordinated policy," 
the statute itself clearly left tiie responsibility for 
'^organization, development, coordmation, and 
operation of such a program" to the City and State 
ui v^ersities and to the Commissioner of Education 
for the private university participants. 

The Regents were given four indirect controls of 
all three components of the program. 

• All plans must be compatible with the 
Regents' plan for the development of higher 
education in the State. 

• Criteria for the supplemental financial assist- 
ance must be approved by the Regents and 
the Director of the Budget. 

^ *The general plan (for the public universities) 
shall be transmitted to the Board of Regents 
at such time as the Regents shall by rule 
require. Such plan shall be reviewed by the 
Regents and shall guide and determine the 
operation of such programs at such universi- 
ties." 

• The Regents shall review the annual reports 
and forward them with their comments and 
recommendations, to the Governor and the 
Legislature. 

Thus while nothing was to conflict with the 
Regents' overall plans and they were to be the 
clearinghouse for reporting, the basic responsibility 
for program development, execution, and funding 
remained vith separate university systems and the 
Commissioner of Education for the private uni- 
versities. 

Reporting 

The Regents established the following calendar 
for reporting. 

Feb. 15 Private universities — Application for 
aid and institutional plan and propos- 
al for the coming year. 

May 1 CUNY/SUNY - General plan for the 
coming year. 

June 30 Private universities — Final report for 
preceding year. 



July 15 CUNY/SUNY - Final report for 
preceding year. 

Oct. 1 Forwarding of report to the Governor 
and Legislature with comments and 
recommendations. 

As shown in Table 1, these reporting dates have 
been met only for the SUNY-EOP General Plan in 
1973-74 and the SED-HEOP Final Report for 
1972-73. Most of the reports have been submitted 
approximately six months late. General plans 
received in December for the year that began in 
September are not much help in planning the 
year's program that is almost half gone, and the 
final reports due October 1 are not much help to 
the Legislature if they are not submitted until six 
months later, after legislative programs are already 
decided. 



Table 1 
Repc-I; Submission Dates 





Data Qua 


OataSubmittad 


SUNY-EDP 






General Plan 1970 71 


W5r 1,1970 


Aug 28, 1970 


Annual Report 1970 71 


July 15, 1970 


Aaril21,1972 


Supplem3nta) Report 


Dec. 10, 1970* 


Jan. 18, 1971 


General Plan 1972-73 


May 1, 1972 


June 15, 1972 


Annual Report 1972-73 


July 15, 1973 


Sept. 1973 


General Plan 1973-74 


May 1.1973 


April 23, 1973 


SED-HEOP 






Final Report 1969-70 


Oct. 1J970 


No date 


Final Report 1970-71 


Oct. 1,1971 


April 28,1972 


Final Report 1971 72 


Oct 1,1972 


March 23, 1973 


Final Report 1972-73 


Oct 1< 1973 


Sept 1973 


CUNY-SEEK 






General Plan 1970 71 


May 1, 1970 


Aug. 25, 1970 


Final Report 1971-72 


July 15, 1972 


Oec.28, 1972 


Supplemental Report 


July 15, 1972 


April 11, 1973 


General Plan 1972-73 


May 1, 1972 


Oec 29, 1972 


Final Report 1972-73 


July 15, 1973 


Jan 11,1974 


General Plan 1973-74 


May 1,1973 


Oct, 15, 1973 



CDMBtK'EDEDP/HEDP/SEEK 

Interim 1970 71 May 1, 1970 & 

(Final Report Oct. 1,1970 Jan. 21, 1971 

and General Plant ) 



♦Requested July 30, 1970 
Source: Compiled by LCER staff. 
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IVrliapj> discoura^od by Ihv .soincwhat univalLstif 
deadlines SIWY lia.s not yet Mibnutted a final FAW 
report for 1971-72 or 1972-73, and reviewing 
ofl'utrs nuLst work with year-old i'lt^uro.s and p!an.s 
for all units. 

SED Coordination 

In addition to monitoring the HKOP programs 
of the private univerMtie.s SED has the responsibil- 
ity for "general evaluation and accountability 
activities involving all thn^e sectors." During 1973 
a uniform reporting format was adopted to 
streamline and centralize the SED accounting and 
evaluative mandate for HEOP/EOP/SEEK program 
information. 

The implementation of this reporting systen) 
will permit the diversion of SED staff from 
evaluation activites to providing assistance for the 
special needs of individual programs. 

In the new field of providing supportive 
services to disadvantaged students and 
with the intricacies of mounting and 
running major new funded programs, 
campus directors needed and aesorved 
more support than was then available. 
Hence staff were reallocated with six 
professionals assigned fuli-time to ''liai- 
son'' positions to work directly with 
funded campuses . . . 
The first results of this new reporting system are 
expected to be conveyed later in 197 1 in the SED 
commentary on the CUNY-SUNY final reports. 
The impact for all systems will be a '^thrust to 
encourage local campuses mounting such programs 
to engage continue jsly in their own internal 
self-evaluation efforts . . . 

CUNY-SEEK 

The SEEK Program of the City University of 
New York (CUNY) is the oldest State-funded 
program for economically and educationally 
disadvantaged students. It has iwvn financially 
assisted by New York State for the last eight years, 
beginning with the 1966-67 academic year. 
Actually, SEEK was not the first such program at 
CUNY (the College Discovery Program preceded 
SEEK by two academic years), but it was the first 
progi'am for economically disadvantaged students 
at the senior college (i.e., four-year college) level. 
The program was introduced initially in the oldest 
CUNY institution - the City College of New York 
(CCNY). 

While the history of some CUNY institutions 
e.xtends back to 1849, the university system — the 



Uity LJniversity of New York — was formed just 
eleven years ago. The SEEK Program, as many 
other CUNY educational programs, reflects a 
pattern of development with a strong individual 
college institutional role in administering SEEK, 
and a relatively weak CUNY central administration 
role. As noted in one of CUNY's annual reports on 
the SEEK Program: 

The SEEK progi'am,^ as established at 
each of the four-year colleges, is not 
only college-based but also planned and 
operated by the college, subject to 
central review and oversight, to a limited 
extent. Curriculum planning, physical 
location, staff selection, student reten- 
tion, promotion, accreditation, and stu- 
dent personnel services are all under the 
control of the individual college ^ 
In fact, there were no university-wide guidelines 
for the operation and structure of the SEEK 
program until the 1969-70 academic year (i.e., 
until after disruptions at Queens College and 
CCNY in the spring of 1969). 

The problems of securing SEEK program 
information for this audit were aggravated by the 
CUNY central administration/individual college 
relations. The audit ^ as essentially limited to 
program information available through CUNY 
central administration with the exception of 
individual student sample information secured 
through field work at the individual colleges. 
However, the lack of descriptive information on 
program structure and management inhibited both 
program evaluation and program management by 
CUNY central administration. For example, the 
1971-72 annual report contains a single page of 
descriptive program information on the CCNY- 
SEEK program (the oldest and largest in the 
system). The 1973-74 General Plan for the SEEK 
Program is the first CUNY central administration 
report that provides any detail on specific 
components of individual college programs. In fact, 
no centralized information system was available 
through CUNY central administration before 1970. 
This lack of current and historical information 
impedes learning from the State's oldest program 
effort at college education for the disadvantaged. 

One major aspect of program management is 
centrally controlled by CUNY: determination and 
selection of the SEEK Program's target population. 
CUNY central administration establishes program 
eligibility requirements, screens students to ascer- 
tain conformity to such requirements, and selects 
students for the program. 
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SEEK eligibility i-equirements have remained 
relatively constant mth one important exception. 
Originally, in order to insure the program served 
minority group students, determination of 
economic disadvantagement was made on the basis 
of residence in officially designated poverty areas 
of the City. 

This situation did not change until the 1971-72 
academic year, the sixth year of SEEK operation. 
At that time, the SEEK program guidelines were 
modified to indude not only residence in a poverty 
area but also economic disadvantagement as 
evidenced by family income limits. 

SUNY-EOP 

Four urban centers had been established in 
1966, and on April 20, 1968 the chancellor held a 
special University Presidents Conference on the 
Disadvantaged. In 1968-69 the program was 
extended from one college to ten colleges. Begun 
in a **crisis" atmosphere, the early programs 
experienced a great deal of difficulty because of 
the urgency of the need and the uncertainty of the 
direction. Campuses were allocated money to begin 
programs with little guidance or direction from the 
SUNY central administration or the Board of 
Trustees. 

Before EOF began, an Office of Special 
Programs at SUNY supervised the urban centers. 
This office was later assigned supervisic n over the 
EOP programs which had begun independently. 
The Coordinator of Special Programs issued 
preliminary guidelines in January of 1969. These 
preliminary guidelines and other general directives 
concerning administration were the principal 
contributions of central administration and the 
individual campuses still maintained a large degree 
of autonomy. 

The permanent guidelines were published in 
September 1970 after students had been selected 
for the 1970-71 academic year. This meant that 
some campuses were operating quite independent 
programs for four academic years. For example: 
campus officials indicate that it was their 
understanding that the students had to be either 
economically or educationally disadvantaged even 
though the law clearly demands both. The issuance 
of new guidelines and their enforcement led to the 
removal of most ineligible students from the 
program . 

HEOP 

'he major role of the SED in its management of 
HEOP is to coordinate the equal opportunity 



efforts of the colleges and universities with which 
it contracts. SED has two main functions in 
attempting to meet the requirements of the law 
and fulfill this coordinative role — program 
development and evaluation. The department 
serves the program development needs of partici- 
pating institutions through consultation, advice 
and visits. The staff designed a package of 
supportive services for participating institutions. 
The academic support phase of many of the more 
successful programs contains tne following ele- 
ments: 

• Academic credit and non-credit courses 

• Counseling and advisement services 

• Tutoring services 

• Research and evaluation 

• Summer orientation program'* 

Consultants were retained by SED to read and 
evaluate proposals submitted by higher education 
institutions wishing to participate in the program. 
Recommendations by these readers resulted in the 
first year HEOP funding (1969-70) at 29 priviate 
colleges and universities. More applied than were 
funded; those actually funded received $963,273 
of the $2,505,171 requested. The consultants were 
asked to base their recommendations on each 
project's: 

® Potential impact on the institution's program 
and the students involved, 

• Transfer of services and procedures from one 
institution to another, and 

• Incorporation of innovative and novel 
methods, services, and facilities within the 
general educational context and HEOP 
guidelines.^ 

Unfortunately, by having to rely heavily upon the 
grant proposals, reviewers in these early years were 
often assessing intentions, raiher' than results. 
Thei'efore, SED gave program evaluation a high 
priority when it was designing the organization of 
the HEOP unit. 

The SED's Final Report of the Higher Education 
Opportunity Program for 1970-71 was positive in 
asserting program effectiveness: 

It is exciting to note that opportunity 
programs in New York State are for the most 
part, succeeding. Attrition is low, grades are 
gradually improving, and students on many 
campuses are increasingly involved in the 
mainstream of the institutions at which they 
are enrolled . . , . As a whole, it is good to 
report that students are being educated; 
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colleges, despite their difficult financial 
situation, are committed to the programs; and 
the State is reaping the rewards of a better 
tramed and informed citizenry. That is the 
purpose of educational opportunity for all. 
This report notes that each year, 52,000 New 
York 18-year olds meet the State guidelines for 
opportunity programs (i.e., the youths are 
educationally-economically disadvantaged). Ac- 
cordingly, the report asserts that despite growth in 
college opportunity program enrollments, only a 
small proportion of the need is being met. 

The law initiating HEOP specified that evalua- 
tion of effectiveness be a responsibility of SED. 
Further the department, early in the life of HEOP, 
established a commitment to ^'evaluate the 
effectiveness of opportunity programs." 

A disturbing aspect of this SED program 
evaluation commitment is that at the initiation of 
this LCER audit no information was centrally 
available to evaluate HEOP. Statistics are maintain- 
ed on certain charactenstics of the program; 
however, there was no way of relating one variable 
to another. For instance longitudinal data, which 
would permit the relating of high school academic 
profiles to exposure to supportive services and 
their subsequent relationships with success or lack 
of it in college, graduation and post-graduation 
activities were not maintained. The lack of evalua- 
tive data necessitated the data generation and 
fieldwork by LCER. 



Table 2 

Average Annual Student Enrollment 
(Four- Year Program) 





City 
Univif$itY- 
S^EK 


Stati 

UniwsitY- 

Eor- 


Privtti 

Untvs. & 
Colltg«s~ 
HEOP 


Totil 


196B 67 


1.213 






1.213 


1967 68 


•,630 


206 




1,836 


1968 69 


2.8B9 


U15 




3,984 


1969 70 


4 109 


2.412 


1,887 




1970 71 


6.092 


4.056 


3,520 


1? 3 


1971 .'2 


7 '^1 


6,122 


5,016 


10.459 


1972 73 


U.632 


6.307 


5,075 


20.014 



Sources: The 1972-73 EOF — SUNY Central Administra- 
tion Preliminary Report, September 1973; 1972- 
73 Annual Reports of Individual SUNY Schools, 
December 1973; and EOP Enrollments 1967-73, 
Office of Special Programs, January 1972, and 
CUNY» General Plan for the SEEK Program. 
1973*74, and SED, HEOP Final Report, 1972-73. 
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Table 3 

SEEK, EOP and HEOP Program 
Enrollmeiits As Proportion of Total, Full-Time 
Undergraduate Enrollments 



CoHwSimpltd Currtnt Enrollmiirt 1972-73 



SEEK 


SEEK 
Pro grim 


Total 
Enrollment' 


Proportion 
SEEKA'ottI 
EnroHmint 


Baruch 


639 


6,574 


11.0% 


brooktyn 


1,436 


18,489 


80 


City College 


1,969 


12,529 


16.0 


Lehman 


825 


8,784 


9.0 


Que«:ns 


1,616 


16,805 


10.0 


York 


398 


2,943 


140 


Six Colleges Surveyed 


C,944 


66,124 


11.0% 


EOP 


EOP 
Proiram' 


Total 
Enrollment 


Proportion 

EOP/Totilj 

Enrollment 


Albany 


824 


8 977 


Q IW 


Buffalo Univ 


1 231 


13 854 


0.9 


Stony Brook 


400 


7 707 


ly 9 


Brockport 


374 


7 622 


dQ 

*♦ 9 


Buffalo Coll. 


889 




11 7 
1 lit 


Ofisonts 


283 


5,087 


5.6 


Oswego 


227 


6.765 


34 


Seven Colleges Surveyed 


4,228 


57,638 


7.3% 


HEOP 


HEOP 
Prognm 


Total 
Enroll me itt 


Proportion 
IIEOP/Totat 
Enroll msnt^ 


Canisius 


109 


2,709 


4.0% 


Cornell 


101 


7,247 


14 


Fordham 


444 


6,415 


69 


Ithaca 


74 


3.947 


1.9 


LIU 


199 


3.056 


8.5 


Martst 


92 


1.456 


6.3 


Mt.St. Vincent 


SO 


848 


59 


New Rochelle 


59 


861 


6,9 


NYU 


468 


7,972 


5.9 


Univ. of Rochester 


86 


4,480 


1.9 


Syracuse 


80 


9,389 


09 


Utics 


100 


1,615 


£2 


Twelve Colleges Surveyed 


1.862 


49,995 


3.7% 



1. Total, full'time undergraduate enrollment. 

2. Actual Annual Average EOP enrollment 

3. Total full-time equivalent students. 

Source: SEEK data: calculated by LCER s<,aff from 
information contained in City University of New 
York, Fmal Report for the SEEK Program of the 
City University of New York, i 9 72- 75; (hereafter 
cited SEEK Final Report, 1972-73) and infor- 
mation sub mittcd by Office of Higher and 
Professional Educati(^, New York State Educa- 
tion Department; EOP data: Office of Special. 
Program and Office of Institutional Research, 
State University of New York; HEOP data: SED, 
Higher Education Planning Statistics, 1972 and 
HEOP Final Report, 1972-73. 
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Enrollments 

Over the period 1966-67 througii 1972-73 
enrollments in the SEEK, EOP and HEOP 
programs have increased from 1,200 to over 
20,000 students. Table 2 portrays this enrollment 
growth for each of the programs. 

SEEK is the oldest and the largest of New 
York's special college programs for disadvantaged 
students, as reflected by the table. 

Table 3 compares SEEK, EOP, and HEOP 
1972-73 program enrollments to total college 
enrollments at each of the 25 colleges sampled 
during the audit. At the six CUNY senior colleges 
surveyed, SEEK enrollment constitutes 11 percent 
of total enrolhnent, and the sample represents 80 



percent of the total SEEK enrollment at all CUNY 
colleges. The seven sampled SUNY schools have 
7.3 percent of their student bodies enrolled in the 
EOP program. The EOP student sample of 4,228 
represents 67 percent of the 6,133 EOP students at 
all SUNY four-year colleges. HEOP's 12 schools 
sainpled averaged 3.7 percent of their students in 
the HEOP program, and several of the colleges have 
small HEOP enrollments both in terms of number 
of students and proportion of HEOP students to 
total student body. The 1,862 students in the 
HEOP college sample represent 37 percent of the 
total nuTiber of HEOP students at all private 
college campuses. 
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K TARGET POPULATION 



Student eligibility for the educationally and 
economically disadvantaged programs is determin- 
ed by requirements of the law as implemented by 
the Board of Regents for HEOP, by the Chancellor 
and Trustees of the State University for SUNY, 
and by the Chancellor and Board of Higher 
Education for SEEK. 

As illustrated on the opposite page the currently 
effective guidelines for selecting students are 
almost identical for EOP/HEOP and in many 
respects the same by lau^ for all three programs. 

SUNY has published only one set of overall 
guidelines for EOF in September of 1970. 
However, financial requirements were updated in 
the general plans for 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

SED has made several attempts at a more narrow 
definition of the Regents educational guidelines 
but has always returned to the "non-admissibility 
by the colleges normal standards/' 

CUNY has had less problem with guidelines. 
Residence in an officially designated poverty area 
was sufficient to demonstrate both educational and 
economic eligibility through 1970-71. In 1971-72 
farther definitions of the economic guidelines were 
added as required by law. The result has been that 
high school records and income verification for the 
SEEK program have not been as vital to progi'am 
funding and have not been accumulated to the 
same degree required of the SUNY-EOP/SED- 
HEOF segments. 

EDUCATIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

LCER used the three common measures and 
combinations thereof to assess the educational 
characteristics of participating program students: 
high school rank, high school average, and SAT 
scores. While most participants have encouraged 
the use of subjective recruiting methods such as 
personal interviews, data were also requested for 
each school's target population on the basis of 
these more objective measures. Recently, there has 
been evidence of dissatisfaction with the subjective 
approach to recruitment; so the SED is currently 
attempting to develop a new objective testing 
approach to recruitment of the educationally 
disadvantaged. 



HEOP Entrants 

The criteria governing student eligibility as 
stated in the HEOP guidelines have changed since 
the beginning of the program. However the **basic 
premise has always been that the target student 
was one who normally would be excluded from 
consideration for admission, because of poor high 
school performance and test achievement."^ To 
determine the eligibility characteristic? of the 
HEOP target population LCER had the 12 sampled 
colleges document the high school averages, high 
school ranks and SAT verbal and math scores of 
those students selected into the program. The same 
information was generated for tne regularly 
admitted students. 

There are wide variations among the 12 institu- 
tions in both regular and program students* In 
some cases a student admitted at one institution as 
a special program student might qualify as a regular 
admission at another institution. 

High School Rank, Chart 1 illustrates the per- 
centage of HEOP and regular students whose high 
school rank was in the lowest 60 percent (lowest 
three quintiles) of their class. On the basis of this 
index, the four colleges accepting the least disad- 
vantaged students according to high school rank 
were Cornell University (10 percent), Syracuse 
University (16 percent), Fordham University (25 
percent) and New York University (35 percent). 
The four colleges accepting the most disadvantaged 
students in terms of high school rank were Utica 
College (72 percent whose rank was in the lowest 
three quintiles). Long Island University (84 per- 
cent), Marist College (93 percent) and Mt. Saint 
Vincent College (95 percent). 

When compared with the regular students, the 
schools accepting a HEOP target population *nost 
different (at least a 40 percent difference on this 
indicator) from the students regularly admitted 
are: (1) Mount Saint Vincent (63 percent differ- 
ence), (2) Marist College (44 percent difference), 
and (3) Ithaca College (44 percent difference). The 
schools with the most similar target populations 
are: (1) Cornell University " percent differ- 
ence), (2) Syracuse Unive> y (four percent 
difference), and (3) Fordham University (five 
percent difference). 
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GUIDELINES FOR SPECIAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 

• Resident of New York Statp 

• Graduate of an approved high school or have 
obtained a New York State equivalency diploma 

ALL or Its equivalent as determined bv the 

PROGRAMS Commissionpr. 

• Have the potential for the successful completion 
of a post-secondary educational program. 

• Economically and educationally disadvantaged. 



CRITERIA 


CUNYSEEK 


SUNYEOP 


SEDHEOP 


Disadvantagement 


Resident of an officially 
designated poverty area 
in New York City ^ 


Ncn admissibility by the colleges 
normal standards for ddmission 


Economic 

Disadvantagement 


Resident of sn offically 
designated poverty area 
in New York C'^y ''2 


Resident of a New York 
State poverty area, ex 
eluding New York City 
for 1967-68 and 1968 69 


No residency except New 
York State requirements 




SEEK Program Maximum 
Family Incoma Ltvils 
1971 72 




Gross Family tneomM,3 1969-1974 
Used to Datarmina Economic NNd 






Family 
Siza 


Gross Family 
Income 


Number of 
Dependents^ 


1969 70 


1970-71 
1972-73 


1973-74S 




1 


$ 3.432 


1 


$3,510 


$4,400 


$ 3,300 




2 


S,044 


2 


4,410 


5,650 


4,675 




3 


6,188 


3 


5,210 


6,750 


5,975 




4 


7,072 


4 


5,860 


7,600 


7,150 




5 


7,852 


5 


6,310 


8,000 


8,050 




6 


8,684 


6 


6,710 


8,400 


8,475 




7 


9,620 


7 


7,100 


R,800 


8,900 




8 


10,504 


8 


7,400 


9,150 


9,325 




9 


11,440 


9 


7,600 


9,500 


9,700 




10 


12,376 


10 


7,800 


9,850 


10,200 




It 


13,312 


11 






10,450 


Other 


30vrs or under 


Exemptions 








Must not have attended 
college (except for 
veteran) 


• 


A student is exempt if . 1 . his family is a welfare reci 
pient or he is * ^'^(6 of the State or county or he 
lives with foste ,)arents who provide no support or 
2 he lives in public housing. (HEOP deleted in 1971- 
72.) 








• 


Up to 1 5 percent of a college's program students mav 
by exempt if there is serious mismanagement of the 
families income and little accrues to the interest of 
the student 



Footnotes 

^ Must be a resident of City for one year prior. 

^Through 1970-71 this criterion was sufficient evidence of economic disadvantage. In 1971-72 conformity to 

maximum family income guidelines was also required. 
^Income guidelines may be raised by $1,000 if household supported by two workers. 
^No. of dependents after 1970-71 includes head of household. 
^These figures were used by SUNY in 1972-73. 

Source: Compiled by LCER staff from SED Guidelines. 
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The HEOP target population, as desciibed by 
high school rank, at Fordham and Syracuse 
University requires special attention. In both cases, 
the proportion of regular students with high school 
ranks in the lowest threo quintiles exceeded the 
proportion of HEOP students in this range. This 
certainly suggests that some students in the HEOP 
programs at these schools mi^^ht be more qualified 
academically than the students whom these 
universities regularly admit! 

Chart 1 

Percent of HFOP and Regular Students with 
High School Rank in Lowest 
Three Quintiles 



— — — — Percent — — 



Cornell 



Syracuse 



Fordham 



NYU 



Rochester 



Cantsius 



\ 2Q% 



^/ / // /// ^ 25% 

l 30% 




Ithaca 



New Rocheile 



Utica 



UU 



Martst 



25 



50 



75 



100 



77710% 



Not Available 

V//////////////777777] B^% 



r/ Z7777777 m^% 



////////////////7///////A n% 



148% 



J44% 



^.^StV.ncent 777777777/7/7/////////////////] QS% 



J 32% 



r /////m 



HEOPStudents 
Regular Students 



Source* The College Handbook, Part 2, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1972 and LCER 
Questionnaire, September 1973. (See Appendix V, 
Table A.) 



On the basis of measuring HEOP and regular 
students by high school rank, it appears that 
certain of the sampled schools are making 
substantial efforts to enroll "hard core" and "high 
risk'' HEOP students. Other schools are making 
only a marginal effort to accept educationally 
disadvantaged students. 

SAT Scores. Charts 2 and 3 display the SAT 
Verbal and Math scores below 500 of HEOP and 
regularly admitted students. These measures show 
that HEOP students make consistently lower scores 
than regular students. The closest that the scores 
coine for the two sets of students is at New York 
University and Long Island University where 
differences of 30 and 35 percent respectively still 
exist. These entrance tests results indicate that 
HEOP students admitted do have different admis- 
sions profiles than regular students. 

What is also clear, however, is that there is little 
consensus as to how educationally disadvantaged a 
HEOP student should be. For instance Chart 2 
shows that of schools accepting HEOP students 
from the under 500 range, Cornell accepted 56 
percent and New York University accepted 58 
percent while Mt. Saint Vincent College accepted 
100 percent from this range. Long Island University 
accepted 96 percent and New Rocheile accepted 95 
percent. 

Chart 3 (SAT Math scores) shows the same 
pattern, but with even more separation between 
the percentages of HEOP students scoring in this 
range. 

High School Averages were not routinely 
available for regular students at the 12 colleges 
sampled. As Table 4 shows, the three schools that 
had information on regular students (College of 
New Rocheile, New York University and Long 
Island University) presented a much different 
profile for them than for the HEOP students. In 
these cases it appears that the HEOP students are 
more disadvantaged than the regular students. 

As with high school rank and SAT scores, the 
high school average distribution shows great 
diversity in terms of the percents of HEOP 
students within the ranges. Using this index the 
four schools accepting the least disadvantaged 
students were Cornell University (89 percent of the 
HEOP students with an over 80 high school 
average), Fordham University (64 percent), 
Syracuse University (63 percent) and the Univer- 
sity of Rochester (57 percent). Conversely, schools 
accepting the most disadvantaged HEOP students 
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Chart 2 

Percent of HEOP and Regular Students 
with SAT Verbal Scores Below 500 



Charts 

Percent of HEOP and Regular Students 
with SAT Math Scores Below 500 



Percent — — — — - 



Cornell 



NYU 



Rochester 



Syracuse 



Ithaca 



Fordham 



Marist 



Utica 



Canisius 



New Rochelle 



LIU 



Mt St. Vincent 



77777777777777777773 56% 



25 50 



75 



100 



Jl3% 



ZZZZZ2ZZZZZZZZZZZZ3 58% 



18% 



7///////////////////////A 73% 



J 11% 



33% 



Yrnn nniiij n/nnninnmm. 

136% 



miiininhmnininunnk 88% 



innn/innn//(iuniunnM 



153% 



//y////7yy//y y/V/ //////// ///////| 92y^ 



Not Availab'e 



.J22% 



161% 



/////////^ 

I 



131% 

HEOP Students 
Regular Students 



Source- T/ie CoWegQ Handbook, Part 2, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1972 and LCER 
Questionnaire.September 1973. (See Appendix V, 
Table B.) 



were New York University (55 percent). College of 
New Rochelle (27 percent). Utica College (23 
percent) and Long Island University (20 percent). 

Academic Profiles of HEOP Entrants. HEOP 
students are intended to present a different profile 
upon admission from students regularly admitted. 
Since the HEOP student would be ^'excluded from 
consideration for admission, because of poor high 
school performance and test achievement,'' it is 
expected that the majority of these students will 



— — — — Percent — — — — " 

0 25 50 75 100 
t i i 



Cornell 



NYU 



Syracuse 



Rochester 



Fordham 



Marist 



Camsius 



Ithaca 



Utica 



////////////jm m 



1 18% 



Z234i% 



TT7% 



Zl6% 



////////ni)J7 7777TmTTA n% 



J27% 



1 35% 



wMifgtfitimmumA 



Not Available 



I 22% 



Mt. St Vincent 



New Rochelle 



y/////////////////////7777ZA 94% 



LIU 



2zzzmnmzzzzmnizzzzz2\^T^ 



28% 



J29% 



7mr7Tm> 



HEOP Students 
Regular Students 



Source: The College ^^^ndbook Part 2 College Entr^^^^^ 
Examination Board, New York, 1972 and LObK 
Questionnaire, September 1973. (See Appendix V, 
Table C.) 

present a significantly different profile than those 
students regularly admitted. On the basis of SAT 
scores and the few instr.nces of high school average, 
it appears that the HEOP students are different 
from those students regularly admitted. But 
measured by high school rank it appears that 
HEOP students are closer to the regular students. 

On comparing admissions profiles of HEOP and 
regular students it is important to consider not 
only the diversity and variety of profiles that 
HEOP students exhibit but the respective profiles 



Table 4 



Distribution of High School Averages 
for HEOP and Regular Students 



HEOPStudtnts 


Abovt 80 


70-79 


60-69 


Bdow 60 


Camsius 


11(41%) 


16(59%) 


_ 




Cornell 


73 (89%; 


8(10%) 


1 (1%) 


_ 


Fordham 


124 (64%) 


58 (30%) 


13(6%) 




ithaca 


10(33%) 


18 (60%) 


2(7%) 




Long Island Univ. 


9(11%) 


57 (69%) 


16(20%) 




-Regular Students 


159 (44%) 


195 (54%) 


8 (2%) 




Marist 




8(80%) 


2 (20%) 




Mt Saint Vincent 


1 (10%) 


9 (90%) 






New Rochelle 


8 (31%) 


11(42%) 


7 (27%) 




-Regular Stiidenis 


168 (89%) 


21 (11%) 






NYU 


57(19%) 


77 (26%) 


93 (31%) 


73 (24%) 


-Regular Students 


4.399 (87%) 


673 (13%) 






Rochester 


26 (57%) 


20 (43%) 






Syracuse 


24 (63%) 


14 (37%) 






Utica 


6(17%) 


21 (60%) 


8 (23%) 





Totit 

27 

82 

195 

30 

82 
362 

10 

10 

26 
189 

300 
5,072 

46 

38 

35 



Note: HEOP data: fall 1969 through fall 1971; Regular student data: fall 1970. 

Source: Admissions Office Reports of Long Island University, College of New Rochelle and New York University, LC^.l 
Questionnaire and Sample, September, 1973. 



of regular students in the 12 college sample. For 
instance, a 40 percent difference generally exists 
between Cornell University and University of 
Rochester regularly admitted students (on the basis 
of high school rank and SAT scores) and Long 
Island University, Marist College and Utica College 
regular students in the ranges indicated in Charts 1, 
2 and 3. This certainly suggests that a regular 
student enrolle(i at one of the schools with the 
majority of students in the lower class ranks or test 
score ranges would not stand a good chance of 
being accepted routinely at the schools with the 
higher admissions profiles. Conversely, the Cornell 
and Rochester regularly admitted students (even 
those with the lowest admissions profiles at these 
schools) "'ould be among the niost qualified 
regular enrollees at Long Island University, Marist 
College and Utica College. 

Enrolled HEOP students at the 12 colleges in the 
sample tend to display this same characteristic. For 
example, Charts 1, 2 and 3 suggest that a HEOP 
student at Cornell University, Universtiy of 
R( 'Chester, New York University, Syracuse Univer- 
stiy and Fordham University would probably be 
admitted regularly at Utica College, Long Island 
University, Marist College and Mt. Saint Vincent. It 
is also quite possible for these students regularly 
admitted at the colleges with lower admission 
standards to qualify as HEOP students at the 
schools with the higher standards. 



It is apparent that educational disadvantagement 
has taken a meaning that specifies disadvantaged 
students only in relation to the parent institution's 
regular admissions standards, and in many 
instances, one institution's **high-risk" students 
would be another institution's "low-risk'* students. 

EOP Entrants 

Being non-admissible to a college under its 
regular requirements makes a student academically 
eligible under the EOP guidelines. The same widely 
used indices of school average, high school rank, 
Regents scholarship exam scores and scholastic 
aptitude test scores are used for State university 
students. Information was requested on all of these 
indices in the aggregate student data sought from 
the seven EOP campuses and collected in the 
individual sampling conducted on these campuses 
during the fieldwork phase of this audit. 

The information received was not complete for a 
number of reasons. Some high school transcripts 
do not include information on average and rank, 
and information is never available for applicants 
who possess equivalency diplomas. At some 
colleges, this information had not been demanded 
from applicants because it was not deemed a 
significant factor to be used in acting upon 
student's applications. 

Regents Scholarship Examination (RSE) scores 
and SAT scores may not be as readily available 
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Table 5 

Number of EOP Students by High School AveraCe 
Fall 1968 and FaU 1971 



EOF Sampit 


Above 


80. 


75 


70- 


65 


60- 


Bilow 






Colltgcs 


85 


85 


/a 




D9 




60 


1 Ifilrnnufffi 
UilililllfVil 


Totil 


Albany 




















Fall 1968 


3 


10 

\l 


jl 


cn 
bU 


K 1 


19 


2 


18 


176 


Fall 1971 


LL 


4U 


TO 

IL 


/a 




3 


0 


26 


278 


QpA^l/rt Art 

OiUCKpOll 




















rail 1900 


J 




g 


4 


0 


0 


0 


26 


46 


Ctii lQ7l 
rail 13/ 1 


1 n 


19 


34 


31 


14 


3 


2 


42 


155 


DUiiaiO \l/Ollcgef 




















Fall lybo 


1 


1 1 


10 


15 


3 


Q 


0 


145 


190 


Fall 1971 


10 


20 




«y4 


12 


Q 


0 


U8 


259 


Buffalo (University) 




















Fall 19G8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Fall 1971 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Oneonta 




















FaU 1968 


3 


6 


10 


8 


7 


0 


0 


17 


51 


Fall 1971 


1 


14 


34 


38 


9 


3 


0 


2 


101 


Oswego 




















Fall 1969 


1 


8 


17 


5 


1 


1 


0 


4 


37 


Fall 1971 


1 


16 


34 


22 


6 


1 


0 


8 


88 


Stony Brook 




















Fall 1968 


7 


12 


15 


13 


3 


2 


0 


11 


63 


Fall 1971 


0 


9 


8 


18 


6 


2 


0 


29 


72 


Total 


62 


171 


309 


313 


142 


39 


4 


476 


1.516 


Percent of Total 


4 1% 


11 2% 


20 3% 


20 6% 


9 3% 


2 7% 


0 2% 


31.3% 


100 0% 



Source: LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 



because these tests are not required of all students. 
Students who take these tests are usually college- 
oriented which is not expected to be the case for 
most EOP applicants. 

High School Averages, Information is available 
on the high school averages on regular students for 
all SUNY schools This information can be com- 
pared with the high school averages of EOP 
students found through college reported aggregate 
data and LCER student sampling. Table 5 taken 
from the aggregate questionnaire shows the distri- 
bution of high school averages for six of the seven 
EOP schools. The State University at Buffalo is 
omitted because its admissions office did not 
collect this information early in the program. 

Of the total 1,516 students 35.6 percent of the 
students had high school averages of 75 and above, 
while 32.8 percent of the students had averages 
below 74 and 31.4 percent of student averages 
were unknown. If only the known student averages 
are u.sed, i.e., 1,040 students, the number of 
students who have high school averages below 74 



ranges from 31.9 percent at Oswego to 56.1 
percent at Albany State. The mean for all schools 
in the sample was 47.9; slightly less than one-half 
of the students had averages below 74. 

Table 6 presents information based on the 
sample, showing the range of averages and the 

Table 6 

SUNY High School Averages 





EOP Studtnts 


Mean 
All Acccpttd 
Applicants 


School 


Mtin 




Albany 


74 9 


63.2-94 0 


90.8 


Brockport 


75 6 


60.0-87.2 


85 8 


Buffalo College 


76 8 


69.8-89.6 


86.7 


Buffalo University 


77.2 


65.0-93.5 


90.3 


Oneonta 


75.1 


62.1-86.6 


88,7 


Oswego 


76.3 


63.6-89.1 


85.6 


Stony Brook 


77.8 


60,5-87.5 


90.8 



Sources: EOP Students — LCER Sample, September 1973; 

Mean — all accepted applicants — abstracted from 
SUNY, Office of Admissions and Financial Aid 
Affairs, Manual of Freshman Pre files, **Four Year 
Colleges and University Centers/* 

11 
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Table 7 



High School Rank by Quintile of 
EOP Students Sampled 



School 


Fifrt 


Stcond 


Third 


Albany 


3 


}% 


lb 


Brockport 


S 


10 


]3 


Buffalo College 


1 




15 


Buffalo University 


3 


9 


7 


Oneonta 


2 


9 


7 


Oswego 


3 


9 


10 


Stony Brook 


10 


18 


7 


Tota) Students 


27 


75 


72 


Percentage 


10% 


28% 


27% 



♦Indicates top 50% of class 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Regutir Colltgt 
Applicints 
Ptrcfnt tn Top Acctpttd in Top 

Pourth Fifth Two Quintiltfs Two Quintilts 



4 5 44% 99%» 

7 6 37 73 

14 5 17 90* 

3 9 39 73 

7 9 32 97 

10 10 29 86* 

_L _L 95* 

46 47 38% 

17% 18% 



mean high school average of the seven EOP 
campuses sample. These averages are remarkably 
close in that they shou^ a range of 74.9 at Albany 
to 77.8 at Stony Brook. This confirms what the 
aggregate information indicated, i.e., that less than 
one-half of the high school averages are below 74. 

The table also shows the mean high school 
average of all accepted applicants for fall 1972. 
The difference in averages is from nine percent at 
Oswego to 16 percent at Albany; and while there 
were some EOP averages high enough to indicate 
consideiation for regular admissions, the over- 
whelming majority were obviously well below 
regular standards. 

High School Rank. The high school rank for 
EOF students and regular students is compared in 
Table 7. There is considerable range with only 26 
percent from the bottom qumtiles at Stony Brook, 
contrasted with 83 percent at Buffalo College. 

Information on the class rank of accepted 
regular students is contained at these institutions in 
the college handbook. The material clearly 
illustrates that EOP students are disadvantaged 
when compared to data on regular students by class 
rank Buffalo College, Stony Brook, Oneonta, 
Oswo^'o and Albany take between 86-99 percent of 
their students from the top half. Brockport and 
Buffalo University take 73 percent of their 
students from the top two quintiles. The above 
mformation makes it abundantly clear that once 
again, as with high school average, high school rank 
also places EOP students well below average when 
compared to regular students. 



Regents Scholarship Exam (RSE). LCER re- 
quested information regarding RSE scores and 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores in both the 
aggregate data submission cind the field work 
sampling. Unfortunately, not enough EOP students 
take SAT exams to use this measure. 

RSE scores were reported for 51 percent of all 
program students. Table 8 shows the distribution 
of these scores for students whobe test scores were 
available. Only four percent of the scores were over 
160. 

The disadvantagement of EOP students versus 
regular students is evident in that the lowest mean 
Regent Scholarship Exam score for regular 
students was 178.2 at Buffalo College and the 
mean score for regular students exceeded 200 at 
three of the schools.^ 

SEEK Entrants 

Information on the academic characteristics of 
entering SEEK students at the senior colleges 
audited could not be supplied by the central 
administration of CUNY for aggregate program 
enrollment. CUNY does not maintain separately 
such information as high school background for 
SEEK students actually enrolled. 

Accordingly, there has been a need to place 
emphasis on information secured from sampling 
individual student records for high school profiles 
of SEEK students. SEEK student academic 
backgrounds must be placed in the comparative 
perspective not only of CUNY's regular senior 
college students but, since 1970, of its Open 
Admissions Program (OAP) senior college students 
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Table 8 



Distribution of Regent Scholarship Exam Test Scores For 
EOP Entering Freshmen 
Fall 1968 and Fall 1971 



EOP Sampte CoUeses 


Above 
160 


140- 
159. 


120- 
139 


110. 
119 


80- 
99. 


60- 
7_9_ 


0. 
59 


Unknown 


Total 


Albany 
Fall 1968 


3 


10 


21 


28 


49 


41 


3 


21 


176 


Fall 1971 


24 


22 


30 


50 


51 


50 


16 


35 


278 


Bfockpoft 
Fall 1968 


4 


10 


8 


2 


2 


4 


0 


16 


46 


Call 1 Q7 t 

rail 19/1 


0 
0 


o 
D 


Q 




25 


26 


4 


58 


155 


Bunalo Collese 




















ran 


n 
u 


n 
u 


7 


5 


3 


4 


1 


175 


190 


ran ly/i 


1 
1 


e 
D 


o 


c 
9 


1 £. 


19 


3 


c 1 / 


259 


Buffalo UnivefSity 




















Fall 1968 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Fail 1971 


n^ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Oneonta 




















Fall 1968 


2 


2 


4 


2 


1 


0 


0 


40 


51 


Fall 1971 


0 


7 


13 


15 


26 


10 


4 


26 


101 


Oswego 
Fall 1969 


6 


2 


3 


2 


4 


1 


1 


18 


37 


Fall 1971 


5 


2 


3 


3 


7 


4 


B 


58 


88 


Stony Brook 




















Fait 1968 


8 


10 


10 


10 


3 


3 


0 


19 


S3 


Fall 1971 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


_0. 


S8 


72 


Total 


61 


79 


106 


141 


184 


156 


38 


751 


1.516 


Percent of total 


4% 


5% 


6% 


9% 


1?% 


10% 


2% 


49% 


100% 



NA — Not available. 

Source: LC£R Questionnaire, September 1973 



Table 9 

High School Background 
of Non-Program Students 
At CUNY Senior Colleges 
(Fall 1971 Entering Day Session Students) 





B«{ow 70 


70-79 




80 & Abovt 


Col!«g« 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




S 


Baruch 


71 


5% 


758 


56% 


517 


39% 


Brooklyn 


24 


1 


348 


12 


2.528 


87 


City College 


107 


4 


1,473 


52 


1.256 


44 


Lehman 


70 


3 


1.095 


50 


1.043 


47 


Uueens 


136 


5 


272 


10 


2.307 


85 


York 


J6 


2 


542 


66 


269 


33 




424 


3% 


4,488 


35% 


7.920 


62% 



Source: Calculated 
contained 
Evaluation, 



ment Report. 



by LCER staff from information 
in Office of Data Collection and 
CUNY, Fall Semester, 1971 Enroll- 



Toft 

1.346 
2,900 
2.836 
2.208 
2.715 
827 

12.832 
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Table 10 



Distribution of High School Averages 
of SEEK Program Students Sampled 



Gon*g. 


Hi 


51 


Btlow 60 


60-69 


70-7S 


80 & Above 


Metn 


Ringt 


Baruch 


48 


35 


1 


12 


18 


4 


72 


59 84 


Brooklyn 


73 


69 




24 


38 


7 


72 


61-86 


City College 


102 


74 




13 


53 


8 


74 


61-83 


Lehman 


45 


35 




12 


21 


2 


72 


6584 


Queens 


77 


54 




21 


29 


4 


72 


61-93 


York 


49 


46 


1 


19 


23 


3 


71 


59 85 



Source- LCER Sample, September 1973. 



as well. OAP students at CUNY's senior colleges 
mclude a small proportion with high school 
averages of under 70, but most have high school 
averages ranging from 70-79. Finally, regular 
students at the senior colleges have high school 
averages of 80 and above. Actually, current regular 
students are open admissions students too, having 
been admitted after inception of OAP, and being 
guaranteed admission to a senior college because of 
an 80 high school average. Prior to OAP, an 80 
average would not have guaranteed admission at 
many of the senior colleges. 

High School Averages. Table 9 presents these 
high school averages for the 1971 fall semester. As 
evident at Brooklyn and Queens colleges, well over 
80 percent of entering students have high school 
averages of 80 or above, while at the remainder of 
the senior colleges, less than 50 percent have high 
school averages in this range. In fact, at Baruch, 
City College, Lehman and York colleges 50 percent 
or more of entering students are to be found in the 
70-79 high school average range. 

Table 10 shows the comparable academic 
background information for SEEK students sampl- 
ed during LCER fieldwork. 

It can be seen that at every senior college 
surveyed, SEEK student high school averages 
tended to cluster in the 70-79 range. Consequently, 
SEEK students at Brooklyn and Queens colleges 
are most educationally disadvantaged in relation to 
non-program students while the gap is not as great 
at the other four senior colleges. Furthermore, as 
indicated by high school average, ai Baruch, City 
College, Lehman and York colleges, in the fall 
1971 semester, more open admissions students 
than regular students were admitted to these 
campuses; in fact, at these four campuses, open 
admission students introduced during that semester 
outnumbered SEEK students introduced at the 
same time by margins ranging from a high of 11:1 



at Lehman, to a low of 4:1 at City College and 
York College. 

While the high school averages of SEEK students 
tend to range widely (from a low of 61 to a high of 
93 at Queens College), most cluster around the 
mean (which ranges from a low of 71 at York 
College to a high of 74 at City College). Four of 
the six colleges had no students whose averages 
were above 85. Consequently, the SEEK students 
surveyed are truly educationally disadvantaged in 
relation to the 80 percent average minimum for 
admission as a regular student to CUNY's senior 
colleges. (As demonstrated in this audit, SEEK 
students sampled proved to be the most education- 
ally disadvantaged students in State financially 
assisted programs for the disadvantaged at senior 
colleges in New York State.) 

High School Rank. Table 11 profiles the high 
school ranks of SEEK students. SEEK students 
range from the first to the fifth quintile, but 67 
percent rank in the lowest three quintiles. 



Table 11 

Distribution of High School Ranks 
of SEEK Program Students Sampled 



Perctnt in 
Lowtr 
Thrtt 



Colltft 




5l 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Quintilts 


Baruch 


48 




1 


4 


10 


4 


6 


80% 


Brooklyn 


73 


47 


8 


12 


8 


12 


9 


G2 


C»tY 
College 


102 


49 


11 




9 


10 


10 


59 


Lehman 


45 


17 


1 


5 


6 


2 


3 


65 


Queens 


77 


25 


2 


5 


9 


4 


5 


72 


York 


49 


29 


1 


6 


8 


3 


11 


76 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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SAT Scores. Another traditional index of 
academic background, the college entrance exam- 
ination IS not required for admission to CUNY, and 
accordingly, is not available. Student sampling 
revealed only 30 Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) 
Verbal and Math scores. High proportions (40 
percent) of the available scores are within the 
319-260 range, and only four math and no verbal 
scores were over 500. While meager in number, this 
index tends to confirm previous ones on the 
educational disadvantagement of SEEK students. 

ECONOMIC ELIGIBILITY 

HEOP 

Ine only changes to date have been made in the 
levels of gross family income used to determine 
eligibility for HEOP students. These revisions were 
made to reflect changmg economic conditions. 

The most typical form of documentation used 
by the 12 colleges in the HEOP sample was the 
Parents' Confidential Statement (PCS) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or in the case 
of an independent student, the Student's Confiden- 
tial Statement (SCS). This form simply asks the 
user to attest that his or her income and number of 
dependents is correct for the indicated year. The 
College Entrance Examination Board does not 
authenticate or verify these forms; it simply 
calculates the student's financial need for the 
college to which he or she is applying, and then 
forwards this information to the college.. 

At most of the HEOP schools visited, the 
financial aid office maintained all records bearing 
on the economic eligibility of the program's 
students. At Syracuse and Cornell universities, 
financial aids' personnel questioned the LCER 
review of financial records. Access to these records 
was eventually granted except for 25 percent of 
tlie Cornell student records which the institution 
nad agreed to keep confidential. 

Schools made little effort to document the 
student's income eligibility beyond the PCS or SCS 
except New York University where Federal Income 
Tax Form 1040 was routinely available to support 
the student's claim. Even there such support was 
not evident during early program years. Frequently 
where a PCS or SCS was available, it was for a later 
year than that in which the student was admitted. 
Schools permitting this limited reporting were 
Cornell University, Ithaca College and Marist 
College. 

By contrast, the University of Rochester 
maintained PCS or SCS records by year for each 



student and reviewed the student's financial need 
annually when cnanges occurred. 

Most serious in terms of income eligibility 
violations are those schools where no documenta- 
tion is available. The highest incidence of this 
problem occurred at: Canisius College (30 percent 
of the sample could not be documented), Utica 
College (20 percent), Fordham University (33 
percent), Marist College (26 percent), and Syracuse 
University (36 percent). 

To determine whether economically ineligible 
HEOP students were admitted into the sampled 
programs, LCER developed income ranges for 
eligible and ineligible students based on the 
reported gross family incomes and number of 
dependents. Table 12 shows that 85 percent of the 
HEOP students sampled (based on fall 1969 and 
fall 1971) came from families with gross family 
incomes of less than $7,000. Only two percent of 
the students reported gross family incomes in 
excess of $10,000. 

On this basis the only school in obvious 
violation of the economic giiidelines is Syracuse 
University, which reports that 23 percent of their 
students' gross family income exceeds those limits 
allowed by the SED guidelines. Since a 1 5 percent 
variance is allowed, only eight percent of 
Syracuse's students can be considered ineligible. 

EOF 

Economic disadvantagement for SUNY was 
defined in the early years of the programs by the 
single requirement of living in a designated 
"poverty area" outside New York City (Chapter 
170, Laws of 1967). This provision was frequently 
ignored. Students were accepted who lived in areas 
of the State that were not poverty areas, and a 
substantial number of early students came from 
New York City (ineligible according to the 
provisions of this law). Exactly what guidelines 
were officially used, until the issuance of the 
September 1970 guidelines (after the recruitment 
and admission of the fall 1970 enrollment), remain 
in question. Campus officials contacted were not 
the individuals responsible for the program prior to 
1970 Thus no information was available, despite 
the f ct that well over 3,000 students had been 
enrolled in the program by the fall of 1970. 

The State Education Department's 1970 guide- 
lines contained criteria for the private universities 
to use in determining economic eligibility for the 
HEOP programs. The income limits established in 
these guidelines were adopted by SUNY. 

Before the guidelines were issued in September 
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Table 12 



HEOP Entrants by Gross Family Income 
and Number of Dependents 
FaU 1969 and Fall 1971 



HEOPSampU 

Colltgtsind Number 
of Dtptndents* 

Cani$iu$b 

0 3 

4 9 

1011 

Cofneljb 

0 3 

4 9 

1011 

Fofdham 

0 3 

4 9 

1011 

Ithaca 

0- 3 

4 9 

10-11 

Long Island University^ 

0 3 

4- 9 
1011 
Marist 

0 3 

4 9 

lO-ll 
Mount St Vincent 

0 3 

4. 9 

10 11 
New Rochelte 

0 3 

4 9 

1011 

New York UniversityC 

0 3 

4- 9 
1011 
Rochester 

0- 3 

4 9 
1011 
Syracuse University 

0 3 

4 9 

10-11 
Uttca 

0 3 

4 9 

10-11 
Total 
Percent 



Grots Family Incomt 



$ 0 
4.000 



21 
7 



15 
10 



59 
33 
1 

8 
1 



76 
23 



25 
15 



9 
13 

2 

8 
2 



22 
6 



$4,001- 
7.000 



15 
12 



12 
30 



31 
62 
4 

2 
4 
1 

26 
25 
1 



S 7.001 
10.000 



Above 
$10,000 



JL 
1 



1 

10 



35 



2 
16 
1 

2 
9 



21 
2 

± 
4 
1 

J_ 
18 



391 

42.6% 



388 
42.3% 



-L 
3 



23 
1 

JL 
3 



± 
8 
1 

± 

2 

120 
13.1% 



± 
2 



JL 



± 
0 



0 



± 



2. 
± 

JL 
1 

18 

2.0% 



Total 

37 
23 



30 

50 



94 
116 
7 

10 
9 
2 

104 
66 
1 

10 
7 



8 
18 



Percent 
IneliQible 



33 



10 
17 



64 
99 
1 

11 

32 
3 

13 
25 
1 

34 
14 
1 



917 

100.0% 



63 



18 



00 



1.2 



59 



39 



14 8 



3.1 



on 



23.1 



8.2 



Note. Those Students denoted by the underlining are economically ineligible. A 15 percent variance from the economic 
guidelines exists for each campus. Total ineligibles = 34/917 = 3.7 percent. 

aPall 1969 — add one dependent. At this time guidelines did not include head of household. . 
bpall 1970 and fall 1971. 
cpall 1971 only. 



Source: LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 
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Table 13 

Fall 1968 and Fall 1971 EOP Entrants 
By Gross Family Income 
and Number of Dependents 



Gnm Family Incomt 



Stmpit 
Coilt^cs 

Albany- 
Brockport 



Buffalo C 
Buffalo U 

Oneonta 



0$W€90* 



Stony Brook 



Total 

Percentages 



No of 
Deptndtnts 



03 
49 
10-11 
Unknown 

03 

03 
4-9 

03 
49 
1011 
Unknown 

03 
49 
1011 

Unknown 

G3 
49 
1011 

Unknown 



$0 
$4,00U. 



b7 
13 



273 
82 

29 
22 
2 

20 
24 



53 
26 



601 
51 6% 



$4,QQ1 
$7,000. 



29 
29 
1 



58 
52 

12 
33 
3 



20 
1 

16 
38 
3 



303 
26 0% 



$ 7,001- 
$10,000. 

Not Reported 

9 
14 
3 

Not Reported 

17 
23 

6 

25 
0 

J 
21 
2 

6 

20 
1 



150 
12 8% 



Abovi 

$in,ooo. 



6 
21 
1 



7 
9 

10 
1 

3 
9 
2 



13 
1 



83 

0 7% 



Unknc 



18 



Total 



101 
77 
5 
18 

355 
166 

47 
90 
6 
5 

34 
74 
S 
8 

75 
97 

5 



31 

2 6% 



1.163 
100 0% 



♦Fall 1969 Data. 

Source* LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 

1970, several campus administrations used a single 
standard that a student had to be either education- 
ally or financially disadvantaged to qualify. This 
resulted in some students with famUy incomes 
above the maximum allowed being placed in the 
program. 

Directors indicated that because their programs 
were begun in a ''crisis" and "rush" atmosphere, 
little effort was made to check the financial 
authenticity of students' financial statements. At 
several schools, records had been misplaced, and 
information was not always available during the 
conduct of fieldwork on program students. 

Directors expressed concern about independent 
students because it is often difficult to determine 
when a student has become financially independ- 
ent and whether this is motivated by financial gain 
available from EOP. Problems were also encounter- 
ed with students who had worked the previous 
year or with married students who worked and 
whose family income exceeded the guidelines. 

Table 13 shows the distribution of entrants by 
family income as reported to LCER for all program 
students at SUNY schools surveyed. 

Although SUNY did not adopt the financial 



guidelines set by the Regents until the fall of 1970, 
if the 1971-72 guidelines had been in use for the 
1968-71 years, only 13 percent of the entrants 
exceeded the financial guidelines or were in the 
unknown category. If the 15 percent over the 
guidelines allowance is made, this population meets 
the requirement. 

With regard to schools listed as not reporting on 
the table, Albany indicated that data were not 
available in a format which lent itself to these 
tables. Albany did collect this information for the 
fall 1971, but stored it on a computer tape said to 
be inadvertently eradicated. Buffalo College did 
not report this information and gave no reason. 

Financial data for students sampled at six of the 
seven EOP campuses are summarized in Table 14. 
Information was not available for about half the 
students at two campuses. Questions arise as to 
whether these data were ever requested or collect- 
ed for program students. The sample indicates a 
number of ineligible^ among the current popula- 
tion. 

Virtually ^very student sampled at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo had declared himself an independ- 
ent student. At Albany an income of $14,300 was 
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Table 14 

SUNY Income Violations 
from LCER Sample 









Ovif Limits 


Pircent 


Albany 


50 


49 


11 


22% 


Stony Brook 


46 


41 


6 


13 


Brockport 


47 


29 


10 


21 


Buffalo C 


57 


29 


4 


7 


Oneonta 


51 


51 


11 


21 


Oswego 




46 


21 


35 




297 


250 


58* 


19.5% 



♦33 over the $9,850 maximuin. 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



reported with five dependents and at Stony Brook 
an EOP student was from a family whose 
household income exceeded $28,000 with only 
four dependents. 

New directors of programs have stressed that 
they are working to correct this situation, and use 
the regular financial aid office of the university, 
which for some reason had not been involved 
originally in processing financial eligibility of 
program students. 

SEEK 

Residence in a poverty area was the sole 
evidence of economic disadvantagement applied 
prior to the 1971-72 academic year. The original 
authorization for employing residence in a poverty 
area as the criterion for economic need was 
contained in Section 13 of Chapter 782 of the 
Laws of 1966, the original SEEK enabling 
legislation. As already noted, **it was projected that 
the poverty area requirement would insure the 
recruitment of a student body of disadvantaged 
youth of minority racial and language back- 
grounds.*'^ This was revised under Section 6452 of 
the Education Law in 1970 to include individual 
economic eligibility requirements. 

However, as indicated in a 1972 memo from the 
City of New York's Office of Comptroller (reacting 
to a citizen complaint about the possible financial 
ineligibility of a SEEK student) determination of 
financial eligibility of applicants remained an issue 
at CUNY: 

Applicants for the City University file their 
applications at the University Applications 
Processing Center. This office has the 
responsibility of determining eligibility for 
admission to the university and its special 



programs. It has no investigation powers. . . . 
The transcript (high school) is the only 
document used to check the accuracy of 
information in the application form. 

At City College the SEEK Office of 
Financial Assistance has the responsibility for 
verifying students claim.s of economic disad- 
vantage. During the 1971/72 school term 
there is no evidence that students claims of 
financial need were verified."* 
In 1971-72, CUNY applied, for the first time, 
maximum family income level as an additional 
criterion of economic disadvantagement. This 



Chart 4 

Comparison of Racial and Ethnic Background of: 
New York City High School Graduates, 
Open Admission Students and 
SEEK Program Students 




New York City 
High School 
Graduates 
0971) 



Open Admission 
Program 
Students 
(1S71) 



SEEK 
Program 
Students 

(1970) 



mm 



Black 

Spanish Surname 
Other 



Source: LCER Questionnaire, January 1974 and from 
David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admis- 
sions at the City University of New York: A 
Description of Academic Outcome After Three 
Semesters (New York: Office of Ptogram and 
Policy Research » City University of New York, 
April 1973), page 4. (See Appendix V, Table D.) 
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change was introduced in order to conlorm to the 
revised State enabling legislation of 1970. 

The SEEK program family mcome limits estab- 
lished foi pro^^am eligibility include the number of 
dependents. The criteria in effect for 1971-72, and 
1972-73 (the academic years utilized by CUNY to 
report these data to LCER) are indicated in the 
summary of the gUiuelines; see page 7. 

Information provided by CUNY for 1971-72 
and 1972-73 reflects an upward shift in the family 
income of entering SEEK students from one year 
to the next, but still indicates substantial 
conformity with the SEEK program maximum 
limits. 

'Ihe student sampling by LCER did include 
family income information for year^ prior to the 
inception of economic guidelines based on family 
income. A small number of students at several of 
the colleges listed family income in excess of the 
current guidelines; this tends to confirm the need 
for such guidelines. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SEEK 

CUNY*s recruitment of students from poverty 
areas ot New York City did result in a program 
enrolment of minority group students. Chart 4 



indicates the racial and ethnic background of 
SEEK students at the senior colleges surveyed. The 
program enrollment is predominantly composed of 
black and Spanish-speaking students at the senior 
colleges of CUNY. This may be contrasted with 
recent information on the racial and ethnic 
backgrounds of students entering CUNY in the fall, 
1971, after inception of the Open Admissions Pro- 
gram, and the racial and e...nic backgrounds of re- 
cent (1971) New York City high school graduates. 

SEEK enrollment is composed of 90 percent 
black and Spanish-speaking students, while com- 
parable total CUNY enrollment was found to be 
only 30 percent. In the second year of open 
admission, both in terms of proportions and actual 
numbers of students enrolled, SEEK has served to 
introduce mi: ority group students into CUNY's 
senior colleges in much greater quantity than open 
admissions.. This could be expected because of the 
lack of such criteria of admission as poverty ?»*ea 
residence and economic disadvantage men t for the 
Open Admission Program. Perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, black and Spanish-speaking students ac- 
count for only 25 percent of a recent year*s New 
York City high school graduates; therefore SEEK 
reflects such minority group student enrollment at 
almost four times their representation among 
current high school graduates. However, it should 



Table 15 

Selected Characteristics of the 

HEOP Student Population 
(As of the Close of the Spring 
1972 Semester) 



RKt or Ethnic BKk|round 





American 






Spanish 








Under 


Ov»r 






HEOP Sample Colleges 


Indian 


Black 


Caucasian 


Surname 


Asian 


Other 


Total 


21 


21 


Female 


Male 


Canisius 


2 


90 


14 


3 






109 


86 


23 


47 


62 


Cornell 




85 


9 


13 


11 




118 


49 


69 


60 


5B 


Fordham 




164 


24 


217 


8 


19 


432 


337 


95 


214 


218 


Ithaca 




49 


10 


8 


1 




68 


43 


25 


34 


34 


long Island Uinv 




101 


5 


26 






132 


58 


74 


72 


60 


Martst 




60 


18 


14 






92 


43 


49 


21 


71 


Mount St Vincent 




20 


2 


13 






35 


25 


10 


35 




New Roctielle 




34 


4 


8 






46 


27 


19 


46 




New York University 


1 


214 


31 


148 


25 




419 


293 


126 


144 


275 


Rochester 




71 


4 


1? 


1 




88 


66 


22 


47 


41 


Univ College of Syracuse 


10 


251 


129 


31 


4 




425 


182 


243 


241 


184 


Syracuse University 


7 


41 


2 


11 




1 


62 


45 


17 


20 


42 


Utica 




76 


20 


1 






97 


52 


45 


32 


65 


Total 


20 


1,256 


272 


505 


50 


20 


2.123 


1.306 


817 


1.013 


1.110 


Percent of Total 


0 9% 


59.2% 


12.8% 


23.8% 


2.4% 


0.9% 


100 0% 61.5% 


38.5% 


47 7% 


52 3% 



Source: LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 
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Table 16 



Selected Characteristics of the EOP 
Student Population 
(As of the Close of the Spring 
1972 Semester) 



Race or Ethnic Background. Age Sex 



American Spanish Under Over 



EOP Sample Cotteges 


Indian 


Black 


Caucasian 


Surname 


Asian 


Other 


Total 


21 


21 


Female 


Male 


Albany 


2 


481 


55 


140 


8 


20 


706 


473 


233 


348 


358 


Brockporl 


1 


215 


75 


n 


0 


0 


302 


173 


129 


133 


169 


Buffalo (College) 


5 


721 


91 


6 


0 


0 


823 


524 


299 


443 


380 


Buffalo (University) 


9 


745 


84 


102 


0 


0 


940 


244 


696 


483 


457 


Oneonta 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Oswego 


36 


170 


66 


18 




11 


304 


230 


74 


137 


167 


Stony Brook 


J. 


291 


_33 


J8 






402 


162 


240 


184 


218 


Tote' 


53 


2,623 


404 


345 




J1 


3,477 


1,806 


1.671 


1.728 


1,749 


Percent of Total 


1 5 


75 4 


11 6 


100 


06 


09 


100 0 


51.9 


48 1 


4S7 


50 3 



NA — Not Available 

Source: LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 

be remembered that a program objective of SEEK 
is to introduce minority group students into 
CUNY, and that the pool of SEEK eligibles 
includes high school graduates over a period of 
years. In fact, unlike open admissions, SEEK is also 
intended to recruit a more adult student popula- 
tion, i.e., persons who have been away from school 
for one or more years. 

EOP/HEOP 

Minority student enrollment has also been 
extended by the program at both SUNY and the 
private colleges. Replies to the LCER questionnaire 
for 1968-69 and 1971-72 (Tables 15 and 16) 
indicate a total of 84.5 percent of EOP/HEOP 
students are either black or have Spanish surnames, 
with about one percent each Asian and Indian. 

The 1972-73 report of the State Education 
Department indicates about the same percent (83.8 
percent) for the total in the HEOP system. This 
report also indicates that the HEOP minority 
population comprises about 41 percent of all 
non-whites enrolled in private institutions. 

Thus both EOP/HEOP would appear to be 
comply mg with the Regents directive on Minority 
Access to and Participation in Post Secondary 
Education (Regents Position Paper #15, May 
1972). 

The Potential Pool of Student * 

As evident from the racial anv^ ethnic profiles of 
the special program student populations, all 



programs are presently made up predominantly of 
minority group students. This pattern of enroll- 
ment reflects an additional objective for this set of 
programs; because the statewide population of 
those educationally and economically disadvan- 
taged and thus legally eligible for the program is 
not predominantly composed of those with 
minority group backgrounds. The ^^pool" or total 
potential target population for these programs has 
not been sufficiently identified by special program 
administrators. Certainly this "pool" (that can be 
presumed to change in characteristics over time) 
could be the subject of more program-related 
planning and research than is presently evident. 

Table 17 presents the racial and ethnic 
backgrounds for the population of the State's 
metropolitan areas with four years of high school 
completed. The intended target population of 
these special program^ is composed predominantly 
of those with such high school backgrounds. It can 
be observed that whites predominate by at least 80 
percent in every income range (including the **no 
income" range). While whites comprise 95 percent 
of the $10,000 and above category, they also 
comprise ?9 percent of the **no income" category, 
87 percent of the $1-3,999 mcome range, and 81 
percent of the $4,000-6,999 range. Thus, while it is 
true that minority groups are disproportionately 
Clustered in lower income ranges, it is also true that 
the overwhelming number of people in these 
income ranges is white. 

Furthermore, if age is considered, whites in the 
predominant **col]ege age" segment of the popula- 
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Table 17 



Table 18 



New York State's Metropolitan Area 
Population With Four Years of 

High School Education by Income, 
Racial and Ethnic Characteristics 
(1970) 



Raciil ind Ethnic Chinctenstics 



Incomt 






Puerto 




Rang* 


White 


Biick 


Rican 


Total 


No Income 


796,436 


73,966 


22.954 


893.356 


$ 13.999 


1,006.005 


122.658 


26,405 


1.155.068 


4.000 6,999 


711.856 


132.064 


30.050 


873.970 


7,000 9,999 


546,454 


62,328 


12.464 


621.246 


10,000^ 


542.425 


21.225 


4,661 


568.311 



Source: Calculated by LCER staff from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census of Population 1970 — New York, 
Detailed Characteristics, 34, pp. 1277-1279. 

tion (i.e., the 18 to 24 years of age group), are 
found at the same mean income level as blacks and 
Puerto Ricans as Table 18 demonstrates. Only in 
the next age group— 25 to 34 years of age— does a 
mean income level gap become apparent (and this 
gap is only apparent for males). 

Thus, while predominantly more whites than 
blacks and Puerto Ricans secure at least some 
college education, it still remains true that the 
relatively low income, college age population with 
only four years of high school completed is also 
predominantly white. 



New York State*s Metropolitan Area 

Population With Four Years 
High School Education By Income, 
Racial and Ethnic Characteristics and Age 
(1970) 



Ricit! ind Ethnic Charicteristics 



Agt Rinjt 


Whitt 


Negro 


Puerto 
Ricin 


18 24 Years 








Number males 


254.710 


31.359 


10,696 


A/tean income 


$ 4,087 


$4,045 


$4,314 


Number females 


314.840 


46,150 


14.424 


f'ean income 


$ 3.290 


$3,405 


S3.537 


25 34 Years 








Number males 


312.311 


52.790 


15.206 


Mean income 


$ 8.854 


S6.596 


$6,755 


Number females 


209.346 


57.700 


10.464 


Mean income 


$ 3.952 


$4,317 


S4.107 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population 
1970— New York, Detailed Characteristics, 34, pp. 
1277-1279. 

Consequently, research would appear helpful to 
support program emphasis on the educationally 
and economically disadvantaged minority group 
population. The present enabling legislation for 
these programs seems to suggest that the entire 
educationally and economically disadvantaged 
population of the State is the intended target 
population. 
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Ill SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



SEEK/EOP/HEOP use a number of components 
to close the gap between program student^ and 
regular students. The two most relied upon are 
supportive services and restricted credit load. 

Supportive services include counseling, tutoring 
and remedial and developmental course work. 
These services are more mtensive for program 
students than those available to regular students. 
For example, counseling services and utilization of 
some supportive services are usually required of 
program students. 

The theory underlying this approach is probably 
best expressed m the Final Report for 1972-73 on 
the Highei* Education Opportunity Program. That 
report notes '^students from the more *high-risk' 
sectors require enriched supportive services." The 
report goes on to observe that 

Concomitant with that emphasis is the 
belief that appropriate supportive ser- 
vices, especially in counseling and reme- 
dial or developmental coursework, can 
bring the level of competency of the aca- 
demically disadvantaged student to that 
of his regularly admitted counterpart.^ 

While supportive services and compensatory 
education efforts a;e commonly viewed as the key 
components of special programs for the disadvan- 
taged, little or no program evaluation of them has 
been undertaken. In fact, a major reason for 
undertaking student sampling in this audit was to 
be able to make even the simplest correlations 
between use of supportive services and academic 
success. Prior to this audit, no information was 
available for either SEEK, EOP or HEOP in a com- 
mon format that would allow analysis of whether 
academic success of special program students was 
attributable to program impact, such as supportive 
services, or to target population impact, such as 
recruitment and selection of better qualified, rela- 
tively "low*risk" educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

SEEK SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Despite stress on evaluation, less is known about 
SEEK supportive services than those of the other 
special programs audited. 

Prior to the recently released 1972-73 Final 
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Report on the SEEK Program,^ no report issued 
by CUNY's central administration attempted a 
statistical presentation on aggregate exposure of 
students to supportive services. In fact, at the time 
of this audit, there still was no central listing of 
past remedial and developmental courses offered, 
much less detailed information on their nature or 
on program student exposure. Since this informa- 
tion is difficult and time consuming to secure on 
individual college campuses, except for such infor- 
mation as contained in such alternate sources as 
this audit, this major resource for program evalua- 
tion — the oldest and lai^est data base in New 
York on supportive services offered, as well as on 
subsequent academic success of students exposed 
to such services has been all but lost. 

Counseling 

If there is to be a coordinated system of sup- 
portive services (i.e., a total program effort), coun- 
seling has been viewed as criticai to such a system: 
Indeed, the counseling process is the 
vehicle whereby the various supportive 
services can be organized into mutually 
reinforcing experiences.^ 
CUNY data on counseling services are scanty 
both with respect to the students sampled by 
LCER, and the total student body. For example, 
the 1972-73 final report's information on counsel- 
ing is not documented, but is based on e.stimates. 
While estimates alone were required to conform to 



Table 19 

Counseling Services to 
SEEK Program Students 
(1972-73) 

City 

Biruch Brooklyn Coiky Lthmtn Quwn> York 



Numoer of 
Counselors 


12 


38 


39 


18 


30 


10 


Student/Coun 
selor Ratio* 


61/1 


39/1 


52/1 


42/1 


55/1 


39/1 


Weekly Contact 
Hours/ Counselor* 


25/1 


26/1 


23/1 


22/1 


30/1 


22/1 



♦Estimates 

Source: Calculated by LCER Staff from information con- 
contained in SEEK Final Report, 1972- 73. 
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the common reporting format guidelines, LCER 
fieldwork revealed that present counseling data 
collection practices make more intensive reporting 
requirements unrealistic at this time. Presently, 
campus-based program information files are taxed 
even by a demand to know which SEEK students 
utilized counseling, let alone wh^i type of coun- 
seling was utilized, and what intensity of coun- 
seling was provided., 

A fair proportion of counseling is provided in 
non -academic area. This results from the difficulty 
disadvantaged students routinely have in adapting 
to college. For example, under **supportive 
services" counseling, the Queens College SEEK 
Student Handbook lists counseling effort in the 
following areas: (1) Social services — e.g., 
community child care or public assistance, (2) 
health services, (3) job counseling, (4) draft 
counseling, (5) food stamps and medicaid."* 

The most comprehensive SEEK counseling 
program wa? found at Baruch College. There is a 
total range of types of counseling available — 
orientation, academic, personal and psychological, 
curricular guidance, vocational and career direc- 
tion, financial advice and exit counseling. 

As to the effectiveness of counseling services. 
Chart 5 provides some tentative evidence of its 
impact in three of the senior colleges surveyed. 

At Brooklyn College SEEK students utilizing 
counseling services were almost evenly divided 
between survivors and dropouts, while virtually all 
non-users were dropouts. At Baruch College and at 
City College those utilizing the service were 
dropouts more often than survivors. There was 
little difference in the proportion of users who 
survived to those who did not. 



Chart 5 

Use of SEEK CounseUng 
and Academic Performance 
(at three senior colleges) 



Percent 
100 r- 



80 



Survivors 



60 



40 



20 



20 



40 



60 



Dropouts 



80 



too 



SEEK 
Total 



Baruch 



BrookWn City College 



i 



Used Service 

□id Not Use Service 



Source: Appendix V, Table E. 



Tutoring 

Information in a common format for tutoring 
services at the senior colleges was not made 
available prior to the 1972-73 academic year. Even 
the information presently made available is scanty 
and, at one college, based on estimates. Table 20 
presents crude aggregate statistics on tutoring 
services. 

As indicated, reliance upon tutoring and 
emphasis on the subject matter of tutoring varies 
among the six programs surveyed. However, the 
subject matter emphasis may be misleading, sinoe 
not all programs rely upon conventional methods 
of tutoring to provide support in a given subject 
area. For example, Basic English at City College is 
handled by a writing center. 

The approach to tutoring is also diverse with 



respect to intensity. Types of delivery systems 
range from individual, to group sessions, to labs. 
Educational materials used by tutors include: 
textbooks, copies of old final examinations, 
solutions to problems in some textbooks. The type 
of tutor used may be other program students or 
faculty members. 

Only two units, Baruch College and Brooklyn 
College, offered sufficient data on exposure to 
tutormg services for students sampled.^ T^ble 21 
reports for Baruch College and for Brooklyn 
College the proportions of SEEK students in the 
sample who were tutored and either dropped out, 
or were retained within the program. 

First, there are relatively few program students 
who are tutored as compared to counseling and 
remedial/developmental coursework. Only 8 per- 
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Table 20 



Tutoring Services to 
SEEK Program Students 
1972-73 



Number of Tutors 
by Sub)«ct* 

language Arts/Studv Skills 

Math 

Science 

Social Science 

Other 

Tutoring Hours Received 
Students Tutored 
^«?rige Hours Tutored 



Biruch 

15 
20 
0 
1 

25 
1.413 



471 



3 hrs/wk 



Brooklyn 

3 
4 
4 
7 
5 

NA 



600/sem/ 



440"/sem 



City Colltga 


Lehman 


QuNns 


York 


57 


12 


4 


16 


61 


IS 


3 


11 




33 


1 


5 


6 


23 


2 


8 


Ml 


23 


0 


1 


13^33 


Lang 
3 hrs/wk 
others 
2 .1rs/wk. 


1,938 


1.381 


1,375 


Fall '72 
230 students 


180 


96 


10 


Average 
10 hrs/wk 


11 


14 36/student 



♦Includes undergraduate student, graduate student, professional and volunteer tutors. 
♦♦Estimate 

Source: Calculated by LCER staff from information contained in SEEK Final Report, 1972. 



cent of dropouts and 5 percent of academic 
survivors were tutored at Baruch College, in 
contrast to the 81 percent of dropouts, and 80 
percent of survivors utilizing counseling, and the 
77 percent of dropouts and 73 percent of survivors 
utilizing remedial or developmental coursework. 
The data for Brooklyn College reveal the same 
findings on the low utilization of tutoring. 

Second, the data reveal conflicting findings for 
the two colleges. While at Baruch those exposed to 
tutoring are almost equally likely to dropout as to 
remain in the program, at Brooklyn those exposed 
to tutoring are more likely to remain by a 
substantial margin. However, as noted previously 
the great majority of students (both dropouts and 
survivors) are not tutored. 

Accordingly, no conclusion with respect to 
effectiveness can be drawn from this mixed record. 
However, tutoring services, even more than 
counseling services, demonstrate the impact of low 
utilization resulting primarily from the voluntary 
nature of some program components. If, as the 
data seemed to suggest for the program at 
Brooklyn College, the tutoring component can be 
effective,, its low utilization becomes even more 
unfortunate. 

The tutoring component of SEEK functions as a 
crisis intervention technique. As such, it depends 
upon the individual program student's recognition 
that he requires the service, and hi? identification 
of the subject areas in which lie requires the 
service. Consequently, the voluntary nature of this 



program component, and its selection only in crisis 
contribute to its low utilization, and to its low 
likelihood of success. Unfortunately, sufficient 
program information is not available to determine 
direct linkage between use of tutoring in a given 
subject, and student success or failure in that 
subject. Accordingly, the mere generalized assess- 
ment of tutoring exposure to general academic 
success or failure is the only form of assessment 
presently possible. 

Compensatory Education 

The most structured approach to supportive 
services is the compensatory education component. 
This is also the most readily verified as well as the 
most controversial. A cordingly, the audit focuses 
more upon this program component and its 
effectiveness than was the case for counseling and 
tutoring. 

Compensator^' education is classified into 
remedial and/or development coursework by SED. 
Definitions that reflect SED's classifications 
follow : 

1) Remedial coursework — usually non-credit 
courses designed to teach basic skills neces- 
sary to qualify for a college education. Such 
reading, writing, math and study skill 
courses are an effort to compensate for in- 
adequate elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and consequently, are presented at the 
secondary education level, not the higher ed- 
ucation level in subject matter. 
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Table 21 



Retention/Exposure to Supportive Services 
(At Two Senior Colleges) 



Biruch CoHige 



No. of 
Studints 



Counwting 



Tutoring 



Percent Survivors of 
Total Students 



Utilized 



Academic dropouts 


n 


7 


Voluntary dropouts 


12 


1 1 


Others/Unclassified* * 


1 
J 


J 


Total Dropouts 


26 


21 


Transfers 


4 


4 


Graduates 


2 


2 


enrolled 


14 


10 


Total Survwors*** 


20 


16 80% 


Total Students 




37 


Total Students 




43% 


Brooklyn College 
N=73 






Academic dropouts 


9 


7 


Voluntary drcpouts 


29 


25 


Others/Unclassified 


_3 


_2 


Total Dropouts 


41 


34 83% 


Transfers 


7 


7 


Graduates 


7 


7 


Enrolled 


18 


17 


Total Survivors*** 


32 


31 97% 


Total Students 




65 



48% 



Wot Utilized 
4 
1 
0 

5 19% 

0 
0 
£ 

4 20% 
9 

44% 



7 

0 
0 
1 

1 

8 

13% 



17% 



3% 



Utilized Not Utilized 



1 
1 
0 

2 8% 



1 

0 

1 

3 

33% 



5% 



1 

4 

5 12% 

3 
2 
b_ 

10 31% 

IS 

67% 



10 
11 

3 

24 92% 

3 
2 
14 

19 95% 
43 

79% 



8 

25 
_3 

36 88% 

4 
b 
]2 

22 69% 

58 

38% 



Rimed lal/Oivetopmintil 
Courstwork _ 

Utilized Not Utilized* 



10 
9 
1 

20 77% 

4 
1 

16 73% 
36 

80% 



6 
16 
_2 

23 56% 

6 
7 

11 

27 84% 

50 

54% 



1 

3 
2 

6 23% 

0 
1 

5^ 

6 27% 
12 

50% 



3 
14 
J_ 

18 44% 

1 
0 
_4 

5 16% 
23 
28% 



*Not exposed category includes student attempting, but not completing such coursework. 
♦♦Includes leave of absence and voluntary dropouts specifying non-acadeinic reasons. 
***CUNY classifies transfers within CUNY as survivors; transfers are overwhelmingly within CUNY system. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



2) Developmental coursework — usually credit 
courses designed to teach either college level 
subject matter, or some combination of 
college level subject matter and remedial 
skills. Such developmental coursework is 
often available as special sections of routinely 
offered introductory level college courses 
such as science, sociology, English, math, etc. 
These special sections usually require that 
students meet more contact hours than 
would be normally mandated by the credits 
awarded for the course. 
CUNY's own classifications generally conform 
to those of SED: 

The courses offered are intensive including: 
a) preparatory, remedial courses at the pre- 
coUege level and b) compensatory courses 



combining technical remediation with col- 
iege-level material.^ 

Evaluation of compensatory education is made 
difficult by the nature of developmental course- 
work, which combines college level with remedial 
work and hence prevents any pre and post testing 
evaluation of such courses. 

Furthermore, it could not readily be determined 
which courses were remedial and which develop- 
mental on the basis of credit or non-credit status; 
because many CUNY remedial courses, as well as 
developmental courses, carry credit toward gradua- 
tion. 

This is the case apparently in response to such 
early program findings as: 

• Students in the SEEK program tended to 
express dissatisfaction with remedial courses 
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over time, although initially they felt them to 
be useful. This group was extremely unfavor- 
able to the idea of completing courses for 
which no credit was given. Moreover the 
student begins to feel that such courses are 
unnecessary after a brief period.^ 
• . .at the outset especially, credit for course 
work IS more important than learning 
academic skills, a belief congruent with the 
finding . . .that the disadvantaged are oriented 
more toward immediate and tangible goals 
and rewards than toward remote and intangi- 
ble ones.^ 

Since academic achievement results indicate 
that such coursework is necessary, and because 
higher education by its very nature demands com- 
mitment to long-range goals, it is difficult to accept 
arguments for the granting of college degree credit 
for what is often pre-college level coursework. De- 
velopmental courses offered to SEEK students for 
credit often appear to be remedial. For example, at 
City College, most of the fall 1972 courses listed as 
developmental appear to be remedial courses, both 
in terms of course titles — College Skills, Remedial 
Oral Communication, etc. and course descriptions. 
Therefore, it cannot readily be determined to what 
extent pre-college level effort is being rewarded 
with college credit.. It can be said, however, that 
compensatory education is predominantly credit 
bearing at four of the six senior colleges surveyed, 
as Table 22 reveals. 

At City College, Lehman, Queens and York, well 
over half the special compensatory education 
courses are for college credit (the range is from 64 
percent granting credit at Lehman to 93 percent 
granting credit at Queens). Furthermore at Queens, 
where a history of special program competition 
with the regular college curriculum in the past has 
been noted, SEEK continues to offer some unusual 
courses as compensatory, fo*" example, Black 
Economic History, Afro-American People, Yoruba 
(a West African language), and Swahili. These 
courses are taught by program faculty in classes 
comprised primarily of program students. Most of 
the colleges surveyed list some compensatory 
courses with a non-program enrollment, but 
Queens compensatory classes are made up 
exclusively of program students. 

The impact of credit generated by special com- 
pensatory education courses is actually understated 
by Table 22, which only considers credit available 
for such coursework, but fails to consider how 
much credit is generated by students. Table 23 pro- 
vides information on the proportion of total credit 



Table 22 

Available Credit for 
Remedial/Developmental Courses 
1972-73 



Number of Courses hy College 



Type of 

Course Baruch 
Remedta) 


Brooklyn 


City 

College* Lehman 


Queens* York 


Credit - 


1 








Non 










credit 3 


12 


5 


5 


1 1 


Develop 










mental 










Credit 1 


3 


10 


9 


n 8 


Total 










Credit 1 


4 


10 


9 


13 8 


Non 










credit 3 


12 


5 


5 


1 1 



♦Data available only for Fall 1972 semester. 
Source: LCER Questionnaire, January 1974. 



generation by program students attributable to 
such special coursework. 

An overwhelming amount of credit is generated 
by compensatory education courses at Queens (for 
just under 50 percent of SEEK program students 
sampled at Queens, remedial/developmental 
courses accounted for 75 percent or more of their 
total credits completed; for 69 percent of the 
Queens students, over half of their college credits 
are from remedial/developmental courses). The 
table also reveals that at four of the six senior col- 
leges — Brooklyn, City College, Queens and 
York — over 25 percent of each program's students 
earned 25 percent or more of their total credits via 
remedial/developmental coursework. Furthermore, 



Table 23 

Remedial/Developmental Coursework Credits 
As Proportion of Total Credits Generated 
By SEEK Program Students 

Number of Students 

Proportion of City 

Totil Credits Baruch Brooklyn Collty Lehman Queens York 

Ginwtted N^42 N»64 WSf N=44 N=65 N=46 



75% and Above 


0 


4 


10 


1 


32 


5 


50 74% 


1 


4 


10 


1 


13 


5 


25-49% 


6 


11 


22 


2 


13 


3 


Less than 25% 


20 


29 


40 


1 


2 


6 


No Credits 


15 


16 


6 


40 


5 


27 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table 24 

Number of Remedial/Developmental 
Courses Completed 



Coufsts Completed 



College 


Students 


L 


1J 


610 


11 15 


Baruch 


48 


12 


34 


2 


0 


Brooklyn 


73 


23 


42 


7 


1 


City College 


101 


17 


49 


34 


1 


Lehntan 


45 


1 


38 


6 


0 


Queens 


77 


8 


36 


26 


7 


York 


49 


3 


28 


18 


0 


Totals 


393 


64 


227 


93 


9 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

the table drastically understates the credit gener- 
ated by compensatory education coursework at 
two of the six colleges represented (Lehman and 
York). At these colleges, more recently entering 
program studen s have been routinely awarded 
credit for such coursework amounting to 25 
percent or more of total credits achieved. 
Obviously where large amounts of credit are 
generated by remedial/developmental coursework, 
the probability of "success" is assured for any 
future evaluation. 

The numbers of remedial/developmental courses 
actually taken and the actual credit generated from 
them are shown on Tables 24 and 25. In terms of 
numbers of courses, the majority of program 
students sampled had five or less courses. However, 
at three colleges surveyed, — City College, Queens, 

Table 25 

Remedial/Developmental Coursework 
Credit Generation 



Credit Range (hours) 





Total 




7- 


IS- 


19 


25 


31- 


37- 


College 


Students 


0^ 


1-6 12 


IS 


24 


30 


36 


42 


Baruch 


48 


22 


26 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Brooklyn 


73 


25 


22 13 


9 


0 


1 


1 


0 


City Col 


102 


20 


36 26 


16 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Lehman 




Not Available 












Queens 


76 


16 


13 13 


7 


13 


11 


1 


1 


York 


49 


JIO 


14 5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0^ 


Totals 


348 


113 


111 57 


32 


17 


12 


2 


i 



Note- Credit Generation = Distribution of SEEK students 
by credits accumulated in re medial /developmental 
coursework. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



and York — over one-third of those sampled had 
more than six such courses. 

In terms of credits generated, the data stress the 
divergence of the Queens program from its 
counterparts. At other colleges a majority of the 
program students accumulated less than six 
compensatory credits, and at Baruch none of the 
program students had more than six compensatory 
credits. At Queens only 29 students (38 percent) 
were credited with as few as six hours, while 26 
students (34 perr ;nt) were credited with 18 hours 
or more in compensatory credits. Table 25 also 
reveals that at three colleges — Brooklyn, City 
College and Queens — some program students have 
over one semester or over 12 credits generated 
from special coursework. Finally, it should be 
noted that for most SEEK students sampled this 
information represents their entire college tenure, 
because at four of the six college programs 
surveyed only one-third or less of the sample were 
still enrolled. At another just over one-third were 
still enrolled; only at York College did those still 
enrolled represent over one-half of the sample. 

While credit generation for compensatory 
coursework is sometimes high, it could have 
represented higher proportions if SEEK students 
had completed all the remedial/developmental 
coursework attempted. Table 26 shows the course 
completion record of SEEK students. It is noted 
that none of the four programs shown had half of 
the program students complete 75 percent or more 
of the remedial/developmental courses attempted. 

The restricted credit load, particularly during 
the first year is intended to allow remedial/ 
developmental coursework registration to make up 
the equivalent of a full-time student credit load. 
Thus, the compensat«)ry education aspect of the 
program is to be introduced early, and assist in the 
student's ability to ultimately handle a full-time 
credit load of regular college coursework. Usually, 

Table 26 

Percent of Remedial/Developmental Courses 
Completed by Sample Students 



Percentage of Courses Completed 



College 


No. of 
Students 


75% 
•nd 
Above 


50V.- 
74% 


25%- 
40% 


Less 
Thin 
25% 


No 
Course 
Ratio 


Baruch 


48 


21 


7 


/ 


2 


11 


Brooklyn 


73 


27 


10 


11 


2 


23 


City College 


102 


44 


22 


13 


7 


16 


Queens 


76 


31 


24 


9 


3 


9 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table 27 

Comparison of SEEK and Open Admission 
Students Credits Attempted in First Semester 



Credits Attempted Fafst Semciter 



Cotteo« & Progrim 


12 or more 


8-11 


Be'ow 8 


Bafoch 








SEEK 


10/44 23% 


5/44 11% 


23/44 66% 


OAP (under 70HSA) 


29 


49 


22 


OAR (70 79 HSA) 


55 


36 


10 


Brooklyn 








SEEK 


16/58 28 


21/58 36 


21/58 36 


OAP (under 70HSA) 


58 


33 


3 


OAP (70 73 HSA) 


84 


15 


2 


City College 








SEEK 


2/88 2 


15/88 17 


71/88 81 


OAP (under 70 HSA) 


50 


35 


15 


OAP (70 73 HSA) 


71 


24 


5 



Source LCER Sample, September 1973 and from David 
Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at 
the City University of New York (New York: Of- 
fice of Program and Policy Research, City Univer- 
sity of New Yd k, April 1973), pp. 14, 21. 



this transition is expected to occur in the third 
semester for students in other special programs in 
New York. 

As Table 27 mdicates the first semester credit 
load of SEEK students is indeed far lower than 
that of students m the Open Admissions Program 
(Ox\F) at the three senior colleges surveyed for 
which mformation was secured. Whether this credit 
load was supplemented by or included noncredit 
remedial/developmental coursework is difficult to 
discern, because of the credit generating nature of 
such coursework. 

SF^EK .students are not being moved rapidly into 



the college mainstream as evidenced by successful- 
ly completing full-time credit loads in the third 
semester. In fact, as Table 28 indicates, no program 
sampled had even half of its students earning as 
many as twelve credits by the third semester. This 
compares unfavorably not only with regular college 
students, but also with open admissions students 
having comparable high school averages. There are 
differences between SEEK and open admissions 
students, as noted by CUNY: 

SEEK was and is the demonstration 
prototype for Open Admissions. How- 
ever, there are major differences between 
the two programs, mainly in student 
selection and program implementation. 
OAP students are from all sectionc of 
New York City, and they are defined 
solely by their lack of sufficiently high 
averages to have been admitted under 
the pre-1969 cutoff levels. SEEK stu- 
dents, however, are not only at the 
bottom of the educationally disadvan- 
taged, but must reside in an offically-de- 
signated poverty area, and must be 
economically disadvantaged, as vell.^ 
Consequently, the comparisons are to a group that 
is by definition educationally disadvantaged, but 
cannot be considered identical to the SEEK group. 
Open admission is actually considered a policy and 
not a program at CUNY. This means that those in 
open admission do not receive the same intensity 
of supportive services that is available through the 
SEEK program. 

In terms of high school achievement, as mea- 
sured by high school average, the comparison is to 
(1) a group of open admission students that appear 



Table 28 

Comparison of SEEK, 
Open Admission and Regular CUNY 
Students Credit Generation 



Pfopoftiop sf Students Earning 12 or More Credtts in 3fd Semester 



OA Plunder 0AP{7C Regular Students 

College SEEK 70 HSA) 79 HSA^ (80 and over HSA) 

Baruch 15/33 39% 54^5 76% 

Brooklyn 20/46 43 26 55 81 

City College 18/75 24 23 40 58 

Lehman 5/34 15 45 62 82 

Queens - - 47 75 

York - 32 54 57 

Source. LCER Sample, September 1973 and from David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at the City Univer 
sity of New York (New York. Office of Program and Policy Research, City University of New York, April 1973) pp. 
15,22,27 
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comparable to most SEEK students sampled (the 
70-79 high school average range) and to (2) a group 
of open admissions students that appear more ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged than most SEEK stu- 
dents sampled (the under 70 high school average 
group). 

As effectiveness of the compensatory education 
program effort is considered, it should be noted 
that, despite the theories of compensatory 
education underlymg CUNY^s remedial/develop- 
mental coursework, one study m the field has 
mdicated that: ''the available evidence gives no 
clues to what constitutes an effective program of 
compeni>ator> educaction".^ ^ As already observed,^ 
part of the reason for this and for this audit effort 
IS the failure of programs such as SEEK to make 
available self-evaluation of the SEEK program's 
remedial/developmental coursework upon two 



separate but related indices of academic achieve- 
ment: 1) retention in the program, and therefore, 
in college,^ and 2) "satisfactory progress" toward 
the degree. The first index, retention, is evaluated 
with respect to the dual considerations of exposure 
to remedial/developmental coursework, and the 
intensity of such exposure. 

In utilizing retention as a measure of academic 
outcome, effort was made to separate academic 
from non-academic attrition. It is recognized that 
other intervening forces — i.e., personal, financial, 
medical, etc., as well as poor academic perfor- 
mance contribute to attrition. However, the effort 
to differentiate was somewhat frustrated by the 
inability of the college SEEK departments 
routinely to provide a reason for attrition for each 
dropout. Accordingly, the analysis relying upon 
attrition utilizes the following approach: 1) 



Chart 6 

Use of SEEK Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework and Academic Performance 



Percent 
100 r- 



30 



60 



Survjvors 



40 



20 



20 



40 



Dropouts 



60 



80 



JOOL 




Baruch 



Brooklyn 



'/ 



y/' 

///, 



l2l 



Queens 



Lehman 



Ctty College 



York 



Used Service 
////////) Did Not Use Service 



Source: Appendix V, Table F. 
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academic dropouts are those dismissed by the 
program and/or college, 2) voluntary dropouts are 
those whose reason for attrition is thought to be 
academic and 3) others/unclas- ^lod are those 
known to have dropped out i lon-academio 
reasons and those on leave of absence. 

Chart 6 provides information on exposure to 
compensatory education coursework as it relates to 
retention. In only two of the six programs did a 
greater proportion of those utilizing this program 
component survive than dropout. In the remaining 
programs, the 1:1 ratio of dropouts to survivors is 
either approximated or exceeded. 

Much the same findings are evident in the 
linking of special coursework utilization to 
satisfactory progress toward the degree illustrated 
in Table 29. Here, too, Brooklyn and City College 
provide the only significant differences in achieve- 
ment between those exposed to this program 
component and those not exposed. On this index 
two additional colleges have more with such 
coursework who are achievers than non- 
achievers — Lehman and Queens colleges. In both 
these programs, however, the ratio remains close to 
one-to-one. 

These findings appear consistent with the 
''Effects of Remediation'' chapter of a recently 
issued report on the Open Admissions Program. 
This report failed to produce evidence of the 
academic achievement-related effectiveness of 
remediation. In fact, the report often found 
students without remediation performing better 
than those with it. On one achievement index the 
report failed to ''find any cases where remediation 



has enabled students to perform as well as students 
at the next highest level. ^ While the findings of 
Chart 6 and Table 29 are not as negative, they do 
fail to demonstrate an overall effectiveness for 
remediation. 

As to the intensity of exposure to remediation 
there is some evidence for three of the six 
programs (Brooklyn, City College and Lehman) 
that the effectivensss of remedial/developmental 
coursework exposure increases with the intensity 
of exposure (i.e., the number of such courses 
completed). While the same trend could be said to 
be present at Queens, the survivor to dropout 
ratios in the more intensive exposure ranges are 
just over one-to-one. 

Conclusion 

The supportive services considered are among 
the most easily controlled program components, as 
well as the most critical. In fact, if as is practiced at 
CUNY, the special program recruits a target 
population consisting of high-risk disadvantaged 
students, then supportive services alone must be 
relied upon to close the gap between regular 
college students and program students. However, 
evaluation of these SEEK services does not reveal 
them presently efficacious enough to close such a 
gap. In fact, as the academic achievement 
information will reveal, not only does a gap remain 
between the performance of regular college 
students and SEEK students, but also between 
open admissions students (with mostly comparable 
high school achievement backgrounds), and SEEK 
students. 



Table 29 

Satisfactory Progress Toward 
Degree/Exposure To Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework 
(At Senior Colleges) 



♦Not utilized category includes students attempting, but not completing such coursework. 

Note Satisfactory progress toward degi 
semester after the first two semestc 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



and Coursework 
Utilization 


Biruch 


Brooklyn 


City 
College 


Lthmin 


Qunns 


York 


Satisfactory Progress 














Coursework Utilised 
Coursework Not Utilised* 


10/14 71% 
4/14 29% 


20/23 87% 
3/23 13% 


28/29 97% 
1/29 3% 


14/14 100% 
0/14 0% 


26/29 90% 
3/29 10% 


9/11 82% 
2/11 18% 


Unsansfactory Progress 














Coursework Utilised 
Coursework Not Utilised* 


26/34 76% 
8/34 24% 


29/49 59% 
20/49 41% 


58/73 79% 
15/73 21% 


30/32 94% 
2/32 6% 


41/48 85% 
7/48 15% 


37/38 97% 
1/38 3% 



Note Satisfactory progress toward degree = grade point average of 2 0 or above and credit generation of 15 hours per 
semester after the first two semesters. 
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EOP SUPPORTIVK SERVICES 

The State university's approach to close the gap 
between program and regular .studtnits has 
paralleled Cl/i\Y\s approach. Both central admini- 
strations have relied heavily on the individual 
campuses to develop and structure supportive 
services such as counseling, tutoring, and remedial 
and developmental coursevvork, SUNY issued 
guidelines only after problems at individual 
colleges revealed a need for central direction. 
No univeristy-v\ide formula for specific 
program content— compensatory or dev- 
elopmental courses,^ for example—is 
mandated to each campus. In the belief 
that each campus expects to see its 
particular program succeed, and on the 
assumption that only those working 
directly with particuhir students can 
know their needs, capabilities and 
interests, the University expects each 
campus to determine and develop 
appropriate **mixco'' of credit/non-credit, 
developmental, and remedial courses. 
Similarly, the University believes that a 
campus can decide best such a problem 
as utilisation of separate tutors and 
counselors, or a combination of these 
necessary roies.* ^ 
As a consequence, EOP supportive services vary 
widely from campus-to-campus. Little effort has 
been made by SUNY's central administration to 
evaluate the diverse array of supportive service 
strategies evident, and only the most superficial 
description of counseling and tutoring services has 
been undertaken. 



Counseling 

The files available to LCER auditors contained 
little information on student exposure to counsel- 
ing. Thus this audit is not in a position to correlate 
academic status with the counseling input. 

Program officials assert tht positive and critical 
role that the counseling function has played in the 
effectiveness of their programs despite the lack of 
any type of elementary information system on 
individual students. SUNY central administration 
claims the same effectiveness and approves the 
expenditure of funds. These optimistic claims of 
the strong role that counseling plays could not be 
documented by LCER. There was a counseling 
component in the support program at each of the 
campuses visited. 

The 1972-73 reports by the individual colleges 
to SUNY contain a statistical summary of the 
counseling function. They detail the number of 
counselors by background, number of students 
counseled, counseling contact hours, and the 
distribution of counseling contacts by purpose. 

Table 30 shows that the student/counselor ratio 
varies widely from campus-to-campus from 41 to 1 
at Buffalo U. to 120 to 1 at Stony Brook, but 
appears to be less than the CUNY-SEEK ratios. 
Campus-to-campus variation also is presented in 
Table 31 which lists counseling areas. Individual 
campus visits indicated that procedures used for 
counseling, such as mandatory use, varied widely. 
Counselors in the programs often assisted students 
in such routine matters as filling out registration 
cards. 

A non-credit three-hour developmental course in 
"Student Life'' by the counseling staff at Buffalo 
College was mandated for all freshmen students in 



Table 30 

Counseling Services to 
EOP Program Students 
1972-73 









Buffalo 


Buffalo 










Albany 


Brockport 


Collese 


University 


Oneonta 


Oswego 


Stony Brook 


Number of Counselors 


9 


3 


11 


12 


8 


6 


3 


Student/Counselor Ratio 


80/1 


55/1 


82/1 


41/1 


42/1 


50/1 


120/1 


Weekly Contact Hrs /Co'inselor 


30/1 


35/1 


27/1 


9/1 


19/1 


26/1 


15/1 


No of Part lime Counselo^i 


0 


12 


0 


2 


0 


5 


0 


Student/Counselor Ratio 


0 


16/1 


0 


68/1 


0 


14/1 


0 


Credit Hf$ /Counselor 


0 


6/1 


0 


12/1 


0 


4/1 


0 



Source; 1972-73 annual reports of SUNY schools, December 1973. 
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Table 31 



Distribution of Counseling Contacts 
by Purpose For EOP Program Students 
1972-73 



Estimated Proportion of Totai Contictt 



Counseling Purpose 


Albany 


Brockport 


Buffalo C. 


Buffalo U. 


Oneonta 


Oswego 


Stony Bi 


Psvchological 


10% 


1% 


7% 


10% 


5% 


15% 


0% 


Personal/Social 


40 


11 


22 


22 


25 


30 


10 


Education 


25 


40 


43 


55 


50 


30 


10 


Financial 


15 


36 


13 


7 


5 


IS 


75 


Placement Voca 






12 




15 


10 




tionat & Educational 


5 


1 


6 


5 


Other 


5 


12 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Source . 1 97 2-73 annual reports of SUNY schools, December 1 973 



1971-72. In 1972-73 a similar course was offered 
but tor three hours credit after approval by the 
local academic council. 

At Oswego, the roles and responsibilities of the 
tutor and the counselor are combined into one 
staff position, the tutor-counselor. A study has 
been made of this innovative approach that 
combines these traditionally separate roles. 

Tutoring 

An extensive system of tutoring is employed as a 
supportive service by SUNY-EOP. Central admin- 
istration believes in the value of this service, and 
EOP funds are allotted for it. As with counseling, 
information systems available did not reveal 
completely the exposure or intensity for indivi- 



dually sampled students to tutoring. 

The SUNY annual report for 1972-73 contains 
information concerning subject areas tutored for 
each college, number of tutors, tutoring hours and 
number of students tutored. From this, an average 
number of hours tutored was derived. Table 32 
shows this information for the seven sampled 
schools and illustrates diversity involved. However, 
this report provides no data base to evaluate 
effectiveness. 

All SUNY campuses visited kept some records 
regarding the tutoring function. These records are 
more complete than they were in the earlier years 
of the program, as administrative control has been 
strengthened. However, only one school, Oneonta, 
provided information relating to the performance 



Table 32 



Tutoring Services to EOP 
Program Students 
1972-73 



Number of Tutors 
by Subject* 


Albany 


Brockport 


Buffalo C. 


BuHaio U. 


Oneonta 


Oswego 


Stony 


Language Aits/ 
Study Skills 


5 


20 


14 


1 


8 


16 


2 


Math 


5 


16 


10 


21 


14 


5 


10 


Science 


9 


9 


19 


4 


14 


9 


3 


Social Science 


2 


14 


20 


2 


31 


10 


7 


Other 


9 


5 


5 


30 


7 


0 


0 


Tutoring Hours 
Received 


2.011 


3.329 


11^74 


7.312 


1,464 


9.234 


6^44 


Students Tutored 


176 


38 


596 


210 


122 


211 


140 


Average Hotin 
Tutored 


3 Hrs /wk 


34 


20. I/student 


35 


14 


44 


45 



'Includes Undergraduate student, graduate student, professional and volunteer tutors. 
Source: 1972-73 annual reports of SUNY schools, December 1973. 
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Table 33 

Grade Distribution of Oneonta Students 
Wno Requested Tutorial Assistance 
FaU 1971 and Spring 1972 



Utilized Tj*oring 
N*79 



Fall .971 
NM5 



Spring 1972 
N>34 



A = 0 


A = 1 


8 - 2 


• 5 


C = 12 


9 


D = 7 


0 -8 


t 3 


b = 2 


W - 7 


'1=4 


WS = 7 


WS r 1 


Inc = 3 


Jnc 


Pen = 3 




s -~ 1 


ut = 2 
No Grade • ^ 

Did Not Utii'ze Tutoring 
N-29 


Fall 1971 
N'19 


Spring 1972 
N-10 


A = 0 


A= 0 


B - 0 


S> 0 


C = 5 


2 


D = 3 


0> 0 


E = 1 


E= 3 


W = 4 


W' 4 


WS = 4 




Inc = 1 




WE = 1 


WE = 1 



Source: Unpublished stu^^ , Oneonta EOP Prosram. 



tutored, including the number of hours exposed, 
but this information was not related to the 
student's subsequent academic performance. A 
report containing this information would have 
been useful for developing effectivene;3S measures. 

\11 EOP schools have established tutoring labs 
where most tutoring occurs often with the help of 
skill-building equipment. At Buffalo College and 
Buffalo University these labs or learning skills 
centers serve all students. Thus a need for tutoring 
is being met for regular students as well as EOP 
students. *s the schools respond to this need for 
all students, the need for EOP to have separate 
tutoring programs may be partially eliminated. 

At Buffalo College, which along with Albany 
had an extensive SEEK type remedial program, the 
tutoring lab provides needed remedial skills which 
were formerly provided in the traditional class- 
room. This original SEEK operation involved the 
formal structure of remedial courses (non-crediO 
and program teaching staff. 

The SUNY general plan for 1973-74 speaks of 
providing more fiscal support for counseling and 
tutoring personnel in 1973-74. The university 
indicated that based on past experience there was a 
strong need for more of these supportive services. 

The university acknowledged that there has been 
little evaluation of these services when it indicated 
that **through cooperative planning with the State 
Education Department and City university. State 
university will develop methods to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these tutoring and counseling 
services." Until this evaluation is undertaken, 
LCER staff could find no conclusive evidence on 
individual campuses that would support this 
statement in the general plan. 



individuals tutored in specific courses. This 
information is found in a report describing various 
components of the Oneonta EOP program. 

The report covers students who requested 
tutoring for the 1971 fall semester and 1972 spring 
semester. Table 33 shows the grade distribution for 
tho . who met and those who did not meet with 
their tutors. 

For these two .^me "^rs 30 of 79 students (38 
percent) who used tutoring made passing grader 
and seven of 29 (24 percent) of those who were 
not tutored succeeded. This leaves 49 of the 79 (62 
percent) '^^udent total who were tutored and were 
doing less th?n C work, while 22 of 29 (76 per- 
cent) students not tutored were not doing satisfac- 
tory work. 

Albany had statistics on students who were 



Compensatory Education 

As pointed out in the CUNY-SEEK section, the 
most structured approach to supportive services is 
the compensatory education component. Since it is 
the most readily verified, this audit of SUNY-EOP 
focuses more upon this program component for 
effectiveness. 

Compensatory education takes the form of 
either remedial and/or developmental coursework 
which has ueen defined previously. It is often 
difficult to oBtermine which past courses were 
remedial and which were developmental, because 
of the diversity of EOP programs. Courses given to 
he students sampled during the early years of the 
program were given under the auspices of EOP 
program administrations which have long since 
changed. Central administration failed Co provide 
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not only guidelines conct aing this coursework. 
but also Ignored this vital program feature in their 
reports. 

It was not until the 1972-73 annuiU report 
format was developed that SUNY asked schools to 
report what special courses were offered by title, 
termv sections, enrollment^ duration, contact hours 
and credit hours. Enrollment was broke^^. down by 
number of students registering and completing 
course. Included in this format was also a 
description of the course. Information was pre- 
viously available on these courses- at central office, 
but not with the detail necessary for program 
evaluation. 

It has been recent SUNY policy, in part be- 
cause of the existence of urban centers, coopera- 
tive college centers and community colleges, not to 
offer extensive remedial work on EOP campuses 
nor to offer that work for credit. Thus no schools 
reported programs that were giving remedial 
coursework for credit. Indeed, only one of the 
seven schools reported that it was giving any 
remedial work, Albany. Credit-bearing courses at 
other schools appear to be remedial by definition 
such as Communications and Study Skills, UCF 
103 at Buffalo University, Understanding the 
English Language, Eng 098 at Buffalo College. 
Courses offered at three other institutions also 
appear to be remedial and award credit. SUNY has 
thwarted SED efforts to report such information 
by not classifying courses as either developmental 
or remedial. Therefore, SUNY has not determined 
to what extent college level effort is being re- 
warded with college credit. 

The LCER questionnaire to the seven schools 
sampled requested information concerning reme- 
dial/developmental work for 1971-72. 

Table i reveals that at four of the seven schools 
no remedial work was offered. Two schools gave 
only one remedial course and only one school gave 
four courses. In every case, it should be clearly 
noted that no Tedit was awarded for remedial 
work. Credit was offered for some developmental 
courses at each school. The school's designation of 
a course as developmental and/or remedial was not 
challenged. Most coursework was credit-bearing. 

llie impact of degree credit generation by 
special compensatory education courses is difficult 
to t^ssess. ^ far as the .sampled students at the 
seven schools are concerned, no school exhibited 
credit generation in these courses exceeding 14 
percent. 

SUNY schools offered a good deal of diversity 



Table 34 
SUNY 

Remedial/Developmental Coursework 
Credit Generation Status 
1971-72 

Number of Compenmory Education Courses 

Credit Non Credit 

(Develop mental) (Remedial) Total 



Albany 3 4 7 

Brockport 4 0 4 

Buffalo College 5 1 6 

Buffalo University 8 0 8 

Oneonta I 1 2 

Oswego 3 0 3 

Stony Brock 1 0 1 



ffource. LCER Questionnaire, September 1973 

since all remedial/developmental courses only 
require approval by the local academic council. At 
Albany, degree credit has not been offered for 
remedial work, and the school's more recently 
developed high-intensity developmental courses are 
not identifiable on transcripts. Moreover, exposure 
to remedial work did not seem to influence 
academic performance greatly. Though taking 
about the same number of courses only 18 of 32 
Albany students in our sample survived who used 
this support: 



Remedial 

Number of Non Credit 
Status Students Hours 

Survivors 18 123 

O;opouts 14 126 



Buffalo College, like Albany, gave no degree 
credit for the large amounts of remedial work 
offered in early years. However, those who success- 
fully completed their first and/or second semester 
in 1971-72 accumulated 20 percent of their credits 
from developmental work. Remedial and develop- 
mental hours seem to demonstrate very little at 
Buffalo College with 25 of 46 sampled students 
using such coursework surviving: 









Oeveiop 




Number 




mental 




of 


Remedial 


Credit 


Status 


Students 


Hours 


Hours* 


Survivors 


25 


296 


34 


Dropouts 


21 


274 


29 



♦Degree bearing credit. 

Buffalo University was an exception with 14 
percent of degree-bearing credits coming from 
special courses. 
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Table 35 highlights the substantial amount of 
credit accumulation at Buffalo University as an 
exception to other SUNY-EOP programs. Signifi- 
cantly, the dropouts had twice the percent of 
remedial and developmental special coursework as 
the students who did passing work. 

At Brockport (which currently offers no special 
courses) students sampled took at most two 
developmental courses durin^^ the first tv/o years 
and averaged only one course for the last two 
years. Brockport. winch recruits heavily in its 
immediate area, relies upon the urban center, 
cooperative college center, and upward bound 
college preparatory programs to resolve academic 
deficiencies. 

Table 35 

Credit Generation From 
Special Program Courses 
Buffalo University 



Entry Year 
and Status 


Credit Hour) 
From Special 
Coursts 


Total 
Regular 
Credit 
Hours 


Ratio of 
Special 
Credit to 
Regular Credit 


1968 69 








Survivors (11) 


100 


1,098 


1 1-0 


Dropouts (14) 


189 


926 


20 0 


196970 








Survivnrs (7) 


60 


588 


10.2 


Dropouts (13) 


72 


278 


26 0 


1970-71 








Survivors (17) 


105 


650 


lb 2 


Dropouts (2) 


7 


31 


22 6 


1971-72 








Survivors (18) 


38 


451 


84 


Dropouts (1) 


0 


0 




Total Survivors (53) 


303 


2,787 


10 9% 


Total Dropouts (30) 


268 


1.235 


21.7% 



♦Number in parentheses indicates sample size. 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Oswego showed a familiar pattern of little 
developmental work during early years, although a 
summer program and the tutor-counselor program 
existed on this campus. Additional formal courses 
have now been implemented, accounting for 15 
percent of the first year coursework for successful 
students in 1971-72. Stony Brook showed very 
little accumulation of this work at any time. Thus 
it is clear that for the period of 1968-72 very little 
degree l)earing credit was accumulated by SUNY 
students. The individual programs have ' aried 
concerning the amount of credit offered. 
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Table 36 

Special Course 
Enrollments and 
Completions 
1972-73 





Number of Special Course 


Percentage 
Completion 


school 


En;ollments 


Completions 


Albany 


936 


608 


64.9% 


Buffalo U 


663 


496 


74.8 


Stony Brook 


114 


92 


80 7 


Buffalo College 


789 


618 


78.3 


Oneonta 


106 


90 


84 9 


Oswego 


227 


215 


94 7 



Source: 1972-73 annua! reports of SUNY schools, December 
1973. 

Table 36 illustrates that EOP students appear to 
be having little difficulty completing special 
courses designed to assist them. At four of the 
institutions, over 75 percent of the students were 
completing their special courses, while at Buffalo 
University not quite 75 percent of the students 
were completing these courses. Albany showed a 
marked difference in that less than two-thirds 
(64.9 percent) of the students were able to 
complete courses they undertook. 

Results of Remedial/Developmental Work 

An assessment of the effectiveness of these 
special program courses has been made on the basis 
of retention in college. Charts 7 and 8 relate 
retention and exposure to remedial and develop- 
mental coursework. Appendix V — Table G 
supplies information for individual colleges on the 
use and results of compensatory coursework. 

Chart 7 shows the overall performance of the 
380 students in the sample. Slightly more than 
half, 214, utilized the special courses as contrasted 
to 166 who did not. Of those who used the 
remedial courses, 85 students (40 percent) dropped 
out while 60 percent were still enrolled. Without 
remedial work, 36 percent dropped out while 64 
percent were still enrolled. If the graduates are 
looked at in isolation, 29 of 47 graduates were not 
exposed to remedial coursework. This could indi- 
cate the relative ineffectiveness of the remedial 
courses or the fact that some students felt qualified 
to attempt coursework without help. 

Chart 8 illustrates data on individual SUNY 
schools showing the academic performance of the 
users and non-users of special courses. At Albany, 
out of the 50 students sampled, the same percent- 
age of those who utilized these courses survived as 
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Chart 7 

Use and Results of Compensatory 
Coursework at SUNY (EOP) 
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those who did not. Thus, there was no value 
attributable to the contribution of this work 
towards academic success. At two SUNY schools, 
Brockport and Buffalo University, a larger percent- 
age of the non-users had greater academic success 
than the users. At the remaining SUNY schools, 
the users of the courses had higher rates of 
academic success th?n the non-users. 

For SUNY as a whole 64 percent of the non-users 
succeeded versus only 60 percent of the users. 
Nevertheless, at each individual school the majority 
of users achieved. This rate ranged from 100 
percent of the users succeeding at Oneonta to 54 
percent at both Buffalo College and Oswego. At 
four of the seven schools the majority of the 
non-users achieved success ranging from 78 percent 
at Buffalo University to 56 percent at Albany. 

HEOP SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The State Education Department emphasizes 
supportive services to achieve HEOP objectives: 
The primary objective of the Higher 
Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) 
is to serve as a vehicle through which a 
broad range of services are made avail- 
able to young people, who, because of 



Chart 8 

Use of EOP Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework and Academic Performance 
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economic and educational deprivation, 
would otherwise be unable to attend a 
post-secondary institution according to 
traditional admission requirements. The 
broad range of the progrann services 
offering sufficient supportive, remedial, 
and counseling services in addition to 
credit generating coursework, insures the 
development of a student's self-confi- 
dence and motivation to compete, to 
complete successfully a higher educa- 
tional experience, and ultimately to be- 
come an integral part of the college 
population.* ^ 

Several problems relate to supportive services 
available to program and regular students. One is 
the very definition of what constitutes remedial 
and developmental coursework. 

The 1973-74 SED guidelines suggest that a 
developmental supportive course can be offered to 
HEOP and regularly admitted students, but that 
there should be more contact hours for the HEOP 
students since they would usually attend a work- 
shop in conjunction with this course. A remedial 
course concentrates "on the acquisition of skills 
and knowledge at precollege levels . . . such courses 
carry no college credit."* ^ 

Another problem involves the substantive na- 
ture of remedial and developmental coursework. 
The issue revolves around whether these courses 
should be offered in the conventional introductory 
courses of the various disciplines, reading, writing, 
math, etc. or whether these courses should be 
geared to the etnnie or racial backgrounds of the 
participating students. SED has attempted to re- 
solve this dilemma as shown in the following 
conespondence with Fordham University: 

The report indicates on page #5 that 
the course entitled, Afro-American and 
Christian Revelation (AA 27) is a devel- 
opmental supportive course. Total class 
enrollment indicated as 44 students; 
number of HEOP students, 19; contact 
hours per week 3; credit hours offered, 
4. 

We request that you submit a course 
description , and in formatio n as to 
whether or not this course is listed in the 
(general college catalogue as a regularly 
offered course to the general university 
population. If so, please explain the 
circumstances which lead this course to 
be listed as developmental supportive.* ^ 
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Since no data were available from SED or 
elsewhere to enable analysis of supportive services 
based on relationships with admissions and aca- 
demic achievement indices, LCER sampling was 
undertaken. Retention or dismissal measures are 
used to determine if supportive services have been 
effective. 

LCER analysis suggests that in a potentially 
effective program, at least 60 percent of the 
academic survivors would have used the supportive 
services. In addition, an effective program should 
have 60 percent or mere of the students who have 
dropped out in the "not utilized" category for the 
respective ser.dce. Where there is close to a one to 
one distribution for both survivors and droputs 
between users and non-users it seems that the 
service can do little to explain the student's success 
or lack of it. 

Counseling 

In many instances counseling has received 
central attention as the means to assist the HEOP 
stud^^^t through a complex adjustment process. 
A common and significant practice has 
been to increase the counselor-to-student 
ratio since the experience has been that 
HEOP students have more adjustment 
difficulties than the typical college stu- 
dent. They also have many problems to 
cope with in their personal lives; they 
need motivational support and bolstering 
of self-esteem and they need consistent 
follow-up in their academic acti\'ities.* ^ 
The primary types of counseling encountered 
were social, personal, academic, and career which 
can be administered via: peer group, professional 
interviews or group counseling approaches. 

Chart 9 presents the use or non-use of counsel- 
ing and the subsequent retention status of the 
HEOP students sampled. It should be noted that 
LCER auditors relied on a subjective "estimate" on 
the part of HEOP directors and staff as to whether 
sampled students had used this supportive service. 
The reason for using this approach was that records 
for student counseling were generally not kept in a 
systematic way, or not kept at all. Where records 
were available, they were found to be fragmented. 
Examples of good counseling information systems, 
however, were found at New York University, the 
College of New Rochelle and Ithaca College. Marist 
College and Cornell University maintained very 
marginal or no information on counseling. 

The confidential nature of this information was 
one reason given the LCER staff as to why access 
to these records would not be permitted, however 
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often it vvas eventually found that no records could 
be provided to demonstrate exposure to this 
service. 

At Cornell University the HEOP director 
claimed an extensive counseling and tutoring pro- 
gram was available to HEOP students through 
Cornell's special education project (at Cornell all 
minority students are automatically placed in this 
program). In spite of three specific inquiries as to 
v/hether any of the students sampled at Cornell 
had availed themselves of this service, no reply has 
been received. 

As illustrated by Chart 9, no clear pattern 
emerges when counseling is related to retention or 
dismissal. At two schools, Syracuse University and 
Utica College, counseling seems to be a significant 
variable. At Syracuse University 74 percent of the 
users survived while 89 percent of the non-users 
dropped out. The Utica College counseling record 
also suggests an effective program. The survival rate 
among all users was 72 percent while 67 percent of 
the non-users had dropped out. 
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In the case of New York University a potentially 
dysfunctional trend occurs. A higher proportion of 
dropouts had used this service than those not using 
counseling. 

In summary, more than three of every four 
students who had counseling survived. Of those 
who had no counseling slightly more than half 
survived. 

Tutoring 

Tutoring services are described as vital in 
assisting the HEOP target population overcome 
academic obstacles: 

A student who has the benefit of exten- 
sive and effective tutorial support has an 
excellent chance of succeeding in college 
if he takes a reduced load for the first 
two, three, or four semesters. His aca- 
demic work is enhanced by the availabil- 
ity of a complete tutorial staff composed 
of faculty and students who provide 
subject matter in addition to relating to 
opportunity students.*^ 
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Like counseling, tutoring was found by LCER to 
be provided in several ways. However, the means of 
delivery and forms of tutoring were very similar to 
the way that counseling services were presented. 

Once a student begins to demonstrate possible 
failure in a course, tutoring becomes critical. The 
College of New Ro»*helle takes an aggressive 
approach, making tutoring mandatory whenever a 
faculty or staff member advises it. Regular faculty 
members at New Rochelle have volunteered their 
time and services for tutoring. 

At other scb ols in the HEOP sample, the 
availability of personnel performing tutoring 
became a target of conflict. A SED evaluation team 
vi.iil at Furdham University related the following: 
Tutoring is haphazard at best. Most 
students (and the counselors) have yet to 
see the tutors hired from HEOP funds. 
The HEOP tutors are also tutoring all 
students at Fordham who expressed the 
need. Faculty do not understand that 



HEOP tutors are to assist HEOP stu- 
dents, not the general college population 
and have assigned any stud ant with 
academic problems to HEOP tutors.^ ^ 
Tutoring has had high utilization at some 
institutions and low utilization at others. At Ithaca 
College only two of 55 students sampled were 
recorded as utilizing this service. At Canisius 
College, four of 36 HEOP students were recorded 
as using it. Marist College findings reveal that only 
one of the 49 students sampled had utilized 
tutoring services. Schools with the highest ratio of 
sampled students given tutoring were: Mount 
Saint Vincent (100 percent utilization). College of 
New Rochelle (83 percent). Long Island University 
(68 percent), and Utica College (60 percent). 

The effectiveness of tutoring as a supportive 
service will be judged in terms of the retention 
status of the HEOP students. As indicated in Chart 
10 the tutoring component offers little in the way 
of explaining aither attrition or retention. Eighty 
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Use of HEOP Tutoring Services 
and Academic Performance 
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percent of tlu students using tutoring stayed in 
schot)! while 63 percent of those not using tutoring 
stayed in school, 

Syracuse University and Utica College appear to 
have t'ffective tutoring programs. At both schools 
there is high attrition among non-users and higl"i 
retention among users. 

In summary. 202 (39 percent) of the 518 HEOP 
studcnu analyzed are on record as being tutored. 
Of the 202 using tutoring, 40 students (20 percent) 
had dropped out. Of the 316 not exposed to 
tutoring 117 (37 percent) had dropped out. 

Of those tutored four out of five were retained. 
Without tutoring two out of Jiree were retained. 

Compensatory Education 

Thv remedial and developmental coursework is 

offered to the HEOP students in several formats. 

Central administration officials at SED point to 

summer programs of such coursework as one of the 

most viable options. 

It has also been found that summer 
programs, for which approximately 10% 
of HEOP funds are expended, have made 
a significant contribution to the success 
ratio of program students. This attests to 
the contention that "bridge" or "vesti- 
bule" experiences can be productive in 
ameliorating the deficiencies in academic 
preparation held by most opportunity 
students.^ ^ 

While all of the schools surveyed operated 
summer programs, some appeared more instru- 
mental in preparing the HEOP students for the 
regular academic coursework than others. HEOP 
staff at the College of Mount Saint Vincent felt 
they operated a successful summer program. Dur- 
ing summer 1972 the 15 incoming HEOP students 
all attended workshops in reading, writing and 
math. These workshops offered no degree credit 
and met for six weeks for four contact hours per 
week. The College of New Rochelle also operates a 
summer program for the HEOP students, which 
offers degree-bearing credits for successful comple- 
tion of coursework. 

The offering consisted of a regular elec- 
tive course in communication arts tail- 
ored to meet the basic needs of the 
students. It ran for two and one-half 
hours per day at three days a week. The 
students were given an additional day of 
basic reading skills and critical analysis. 
All students earned three credits for 
their work and received academic coun- 



seling, and were scheduled and registered 
by the end of the summer program.^ ^ 
The summer of 1971 courses offered by the 
College of New Rochelle were: 1) Prose Analysis, 
2) Writing Skills Workshop, 3) Introduction to 
Sociology, 4) Minority Groups in America, 5) 
Reading Skills. 

A more diverse pattern for the summer 
coursework is suggested by the Fordham Univer- 
sity program. 

A special summer program in 1969 for 
80 students was held on the Lincoln 
Center campus. . . . Summer school at- 
tendance was required for 65 of the 
highest risk students. Students took 
survey courses which tuned them in to 
reading improvement. Papers were writ- 
ten daily on black history and Puerto 
Rican culture. Politically astute lecturers 
are said to have had "a lot to do with the 
politically viable position of the HEOP 
students as regard the entire college, e.g., 
the Black Studies Department, the 
library, et al, all without disruption."^ ^ 
The summer program at Marist College is 
operated simultaneously with the Upward Bound 
summer program. Because 22 of 50 students 
sampled at Marist College had participated in 
Upward Bound, the issue of program duplication 
must be raised.^ Upward Bound is **a pre-college 
preparatory program designed to generate the skill 
and motivation necessary for success in education 
beyond high school among young people from 
low-income families and with inadequate secon- 
dary school preparation."^^ Of the 22 Marist 
HEOP-Upward Bound students, eight were either 
academically dismissed or had dropped out. A SED 
visitation report for Marist College noted that 
"students who were interviewed told us that there 
appeared to be no difference between the Upward 
Bound 'Bridge' Program and the HEOP Summer 
Program. 

Another approach to compensatory coursework 
is the use of remedial workshops attached to 
regular courses. These workshops would ideally 
assist the HEOP students in successfully com- 
pleting the regular course. 

Only at New Rochelle and NYU was informa- 
tion available specifying that these remedial 
courses were utilized for HEOP students. Ai the 
College of New Rochelle the only remedial courses 
used by the sampled students were in Spanish. New 
York University offered an extensive number of 
coursers with remedial "workshops/' However, it 
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Table 37 

Utilization of Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework and Mean High School Average 
of Sampled HEOP Students 
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Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

was found that a number of students were enrolled 
for the remedial course but not in the related 
regular course. This is a questionable practice since 
the purpose of these remedial courses is to aid the 
student in passing the regular course that he or she 
is taking. 

The majority of developmental courses that 
LCER staff reviewed were in basic or "core" areas 
such as introductory English, mathematics, writing, 
history, sociology, etc. Certain schools in the 
sample employed highly specialized courses with 
subject matter normally considered regular, not 
remedial or developmental. Specialized courses at 
sampled colleges were: College of New Rochelle— 
Economics of Poverty, Black Writers, Society 
Today, Third World Politics and Africa's Religious 
Tradition; New York University-History of Film, 
History of the Broadcast Program, Afro-American 
Music in the United States, Masterpieces of Span- 
ish-America Literature and Community Services 
and Community Control; Fordham University— 
Afro-American and Christian Revelation, Puerto 
Rican Studies and Black Studies; University of 
Rochester-Survival Orientation and Preventive 
Medicine. 

At Cornell University there was no evidence that 
any of the students sampled had utihzed this 
supportive service. Only 13 percent of Ithaca 
College HP]OP students in the LCER sample had 
taken remedial or developmental coursework. 
Other schools and their utilization rates were: 



Fordham University (32 percent), Marist College 
(47 percent), Canisius College (50 percent), 
University of Rochester (51 percent), and New 
York University (60 percent). Sampled HEOP 
schools with high utilization rates were: College of 
Mount Saint Vincent (100 percent), Syracuse 
University (80 percent), and Utica College (72 
percent). 

Since the developmental and remedial course- 
work component of the supportive services is 
intended to he instrumental to student success in 
the HEOP program, those students with high 
school averages above 80 and no utilization of 
coursework must be reviewed from the standpoint 
of original eligibility for the programs. (See Table 
37.) Cornell University's sampled HEOP students 
had a mean high school average of 86 (57 percent 
of Cornell's sampled HEOP students had high 
school averages of 80 or above). This represents the 
highest mean average for the colleges sampled and 
is 15 points higher than the 71 mean high school 
average for Long Island University and Utica 
College (the two lowest averages ^or the sample). 
Exhibit I, page 72, displays the range and means of 
sampled students at the HEOP colleges. 

Actual analysis of relationships between high 
school averages (above 80), non-utilization of 
remedial/developmental coursework and being 
"still enrolled" in college shows a very mixed 
performance in terms of proportions of students in 
this category. Generally, the higher the mean high 
school average, the greater was the possibility of 
the student not utilizing these courses and surviv- 
ing. (The four schools with the highest mean high 
school averages had 43 students in this category 
while the four schools with the lowest mean high 
school averages had three.) It must be noted that 
individual schools do not reflect this general trend. 
For instance, Syracuse University accepts a target 
population with an 80 mean high school average, 
yet 80 percent of their students had utilized this 
coursework. 

Chart 11 describes the retention or attrition 
status of sampled HEOP students in relation to 
their use or non-use of remedial or developmental 
course'vork. For four of the schools sampled 
(Canisius, Marist College, New York University and 
the University of Rochester) success or failure in 
terms of attrition or retention is not explained by 
utilization or non-utilization of this support ser- 
vice. Essentially equal percentages (within six 
percentage points) of students had been retained 
whether they had utilized or not utilized the 
remedial and developmental coursework. Only one 
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school emerges from the coursework analysis as 
having a potentially effective component of this 
type. At the College of New Rochelle five of the 
six dropouts had not used this service while 18 of 
the 23 survivors had. (Ninety-five percent of the 
user^ rvived while non-users had a fifty-fifty 
char of survival). 

A ig Island University 27 of 29 students (93 
per(\ , of the students taking remedial courses 
survived and 80 percent (9 of 11) survived with no 
remedial work. At the University of Rochester 92 
percent survived with remedial courses and 92 
percent survived without help. 

In summary, for the whole sample about three 
of every four students who had remedial work 
survived but two out of three who had no such 
help survived also (see Chart 12). Of all services 
analyzed it appears that counseling had the most 
effect on the retention of HEOP students. 
Three-quarters of the students who used this 
service were survivors. 
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IV ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



The SKKK, HEOP and EOF programs in New 
York mubt be abheh.sed from the perspective of the 
academic achievement of the disadvantaged stu- 
dent. 

Success is considered in terms of attri- 
tion, workload, rate of accumulation of 
credits toward the degree and academic 
improvement.^ 

Elsewhere in this evaluation it was noted that 
efforts to achieve higher academic outcomes 
clubtered primarily around the supportive services 
components, and on restricted credit loads. How- 
ever, this is not to suggest that other means are not 
also utilized to improve the probability of success- 
ful academic outcomes. Some of these means 
center on the academic standards and guidelines in 
effect for program students. Credit for remedial/ 
developmental coursework, a restricted credit load, 
and a prolonged period of time for program 
completion are program aspects that have a defi- 
nite impact on academic standards and guidelines. 

SEEK STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Many of the SEEK programs do not require that 
a 2.0 or more cumulative grade point average be 
maintained during the first two years of college 
work. However, here, the program requirements 
are consistent with the requirements usually in 
effect for regular college students. One program, 
SEEK at Brooklyn College, builds additional 
relaxation of academic standards for SEEK 
studenbi on top of this already flexible policy of 
not maintaining a 2.0 cumulative grade point 
average in the early years of college. 

Students in the SEP:K Program who 
are allowed to enter their third year shall 
be subject to the same retention 
standards as regular CLAS (College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences) students at 
the same academic level, except that any 
minus index acquired by a SEEK student 
in his first two years shall not be 
considered in determining whether or 
not the student meets the Retention 
Standards of the College.^ 



This represents a most generous example of 
relaxation of academic standards found in relation 
to a SEEK program, since it has the impact of not 
only delaying evaluation of the students' early 
academic performance (i.e., the first two years), 
but actually factors out completely any evaluation 
of **D,'' or **F" grades earned during that period, 
while it continues to factor in **A," **B'', and **C" 
grades earned during this same period. Thus, there 
is total forgiveness of poor academic performance 
during the first two years of college. While many 
public and private colleges relax academic stan- 
dards somewhat for special program s'tudents, this 
grading and retention policy at Brooklyn College 
appears most liberal. 



Lack of Time Requirements 

A significant feature of relaxation of academic 
standards and guidelines encountered in SEEK 
programs routinely is the apparent lack of time 
requirements for completion of college work. 
Routinely, the literature and administrative guide- 
lines for special programs for disadvantaged 
students anticipate reduced credit loads in the first 
year of the program, and a prolonged period for 
program completion. However, nowhere can we 
find evidence that the prolonged period anticipated 
for the special program was to exceed five years. 
Yet, the SEEK program for many students involves 
more than five years without any apparent penalty. 
Additional evidence of this is offered in one of 
Brooklyn College's standards for placing SEEK 
students on probation: "SEEK students are placed 
on probation ... if they fail to accumulate at least 
20 credits during their first two years. If it is 
assumed that a SEEK student accumulates exactly 
20 credits of work during his first four semesters at 
Brooklyn College, he would require at least an 
additional seven semesters to fulfill the degree 
requirement of 128 credits if he passed 15 credits a 
semester. No other SEEK program surveyed 
established standards of academic progress based in 
part upon time. Since routinely, for other special 
pro' rams in New York, five years would be 
con (lercd a maximum acceptable time frame, 
rather than a minimum one, the SEEK program is 
unique. 
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Credits Given For 
Compensatory Coursework 
To Academic Survivors 
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♦At Brooklyn Cullcj^e, credits for remedial/developmental 
coursework were provided hy the Registrar's Office. 
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Credit for Compensatory Courses 

At three of the senior colleges — Brooklyn, City 
College and Queens — credit generation of survi- 
vors was greatly augmented by credits earned for 
remedial/developmental coursework as shown on 
Table 38. 

This indicates that substantial portions of some 
students' credits are due to compensatory courses. 
For these students compensatory course credit 
appears to be the critical difference between 
satisfactory credit generation and almost no credit 
generation at all. 

Majors 

The scant data on distribution of major fields of 
SEEK students reveals heavy concentration in the 
social sciences particularly education, followed 
closely by science and the humanities (See Table 
39). In the social sciences and sciences, SEEK 
students tend to concentrate in such applied fields 
as accounting, business administration, social work 
and nursing. 



Academic Performance 

The significant factors to consider m evaluation 
of the academic performance of special progr?m 
students are 1) retention and 2) satisfactory 
progress toward the degree. 

One recent study of higher education for 
disadvantaged students optimistically reports: 

. . . the most important and encouraging 
single finding in this study is that 
disadvantaged students do relatively well 
in coibge, almost as well as students at 
the same institutions who come from 
typical middle-class backgrounds. True 
the disadvantaged student usually does 
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not have as high a grade-point average as 
the student who made good grades in 
high school and received high scores on 
ability tests, but his chances of dropping 
out of college are no greater than those 
of the better prepared student. Further 
college attendance does not have the 
discouraging effect on the underprepared 
student that many people claim. On the 
contrary, his determination to complete 
college and even to go on to graduate 
work is strengthened by his experience 
as an undergraduate. This study did not, 
of course, cover a long enough period of 
time for us to know whether these high 
aspirations are realized."* 



This audit did cover a sufficient period of time 
to evaluate the SEEK program, and found no 
grounds for such a positive assessment of SEEK 
student academic achievement. As this section 
indicates, not only is SEEK student academic 
achiev^ement poorer than that of CUNY's regular 
students, but it is also poorer than that of the open 
admission population enrolled at CJNY's senior 
colleges. 

The open admission students often have 
comparable academic backgrounds to SEEK 
students in terms of high school averages, and 
consequently on that basis cannot be regarded as a 
pool of "better prepared" students. Furthermore, 
open admission students do not have as intensive 
exposure to supportive services and other oppor- 
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Chart 13 

SEEK Attrition and Retention as 
Proportion of Original Enrollment 
(To Spring 1973) 
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Source: Appendix V, Tables I, J, and K. 
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tunities (as a restricted credit load, etc.) provided 
to students in the SEEK program. 

In Chart 13 SEEK self-reported student survival 
is shown from the term of entry .o the spring of 
1973. Of concern, is the fact that some members 
of the earliest entering classes are still enrolled. 
One-third of the entering class of fall, 1966 at 
Brooklyn College is currently enrolled after what 
appears to be seven years of college attendance. It 
is possible that in this self reported data, the date 
of entry is misleading on the matter of actual years 
of college attendance, since leaves of absence could 
account for some of the seemingly prolonged 
attendance recorded. Nevertheless, the data se- 
cured by sampling included the number of 
semesters in program and the date of entry. It 
reaffirmed that students actually enrolled for 
prolonged periods of time. 

Chart 13 shouts that graduates become predom- 
mant among survivors only in the case of classes 
that eiitered during, or before the fall of 1967. 
This is a substantially different pattern than that 
for other special program efforts in New York, 
where five and one-half years would more likely be 
a maximum and not a minimum timespan for 
successful completion of a college degree. 

Table 40 demonstrates little difference between 
CUNY's reported survival rates, and those of the 
LCER student sample. 

As Appendix V, Table K reveals, for early 
entering classes the overall attrition is under 50 
percent in only one case, the fall 1966 entering 
class at Brooklyn College. Attrition ranges as high 
as 83 percent for the spring 1968 entering class at 
York College . 

There is a gradual increase in attrition for 
students in older classes. Apparetitly, it cannot be 

Table 40 

Comparison of CUNY Reported 
and LCER Sample Reported 
SEEK Student Survival 
(To Spring 1973) 

SEEK 



Date of 


Reported 




Sampled 


Entry 


Survival 




Student Su.n^ival 


1966 67 


205/537 


38% 


12/43 28% 


1967 68 


284/760 


37 


17/55 31 


1968 69 


438/1.025 


43 


25/67 37 


1969 70 


549/1,293 


42 


32/76 42 


197071 


1.000/1.896 


53 


40/63 63 


197172 


1,626/2.33b 


70 


52/78 67 



Source. LCER Sample, September 1973 and from mforma- 
tion contained in SEEK Final Report, 1972-73 



assumed that mere academic survival for a long 
period of time vi^ill result in ultimate graduation. 
Annua! attrition rates for each program year based 
upon s^^dents dropping out u^ithout regard to date 
of entry of dropouts are ^hown on Table 41. These 
data can be viewed in comparison to the annual 
attrition rate for regular students in CUNY senior 
colleges of 14 percent. For recent years, SEEK 
student attrition has averaged 25 percent. This is 
almost tv^ice the 14 percent attrition rate of 
regular students. Just as importantly, it is only four 
percent less than that of open admission students 
with comparable high school backgrounds. Since 
open admission students are academically disad- 
vantaged and do not receive the intensive program 
support available to SEEK students, a four percent 
different ir attrition rate is not an impressive 
program showing.^ 

Almost no breakdown of reasons for attrition is 
provided by CUNY.. Instead, a "lumped'' attrition 
statistic is presented that excludes only graduates 
of CUNY senior colleges, but fails to exclude any 
other of the myriad of attrition conditions. 

Chart 14 indicates that over 50 percent of all 
SEEK students sampled were dropouts, and over 
20 percent of these were academically dismissed. 
Queens College had the highest proportion of 
dropouts, as well as the highest proportion of those 
academically dismissed. York College had the 
lowest proportion of dropouts, and Brooklyn 
College had the lowest proportion of those 
academically dismissed. 

Satisfactory Progress 

Another measure of academic performance is 
"satisfactory progress toward the degree." Overall, 
of the 394 SEEK students sampled in attendance 
at CUNY senior colleges four years or more, only 
26 or 7 percent of this number, had actually 
graduated from college. 

In this section, consideration will be given to the 
academic progress of all SEEK students sampled. 
Credit generation toward the degree is often 
thought one of the best indices of academic 
performance. It will be recalled that "... rate of 
accumulation of credits toward the degree ..." 
was considered a basic measure of "success'' by the 
State Education Department. 

Chart 15 shows the accumulation of credits by 
semester for surviving SEEK students in the 
sample. Students above the line are accumulating 
credits at a satisfactory rate while those below are 
not. The grade point average above or below 2.0 is 
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Chart 14 

SEEK Attrition/Retention at CUNY 
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.^'o ce: Appendix V, Tab^e L. 



Table 41 

SEEK Program One Year Attrition 

Rate for Fall Entry Classes 
from 1966-67 through 1971- ^"2 



Ytar of 

Attrition 


Baruch 




Brooklyn 




City College 




Lehman 




Queens 




York* 


1966-67 






10/ 35 


29"i 


31/ 190 


16% 






70/117 


60% 






1967-68 






20/ 88 


23 


6^/ 332 


19 


12/ 96 


13% 


41/219 


19 


5/ 40 


13% 


l96»-69 






50/ 347 


14 


43/ 482 


9 


2?/i46 


16 


43/306 


14 


10/ 64 


16 


1969-70 


18/146 


12% 


72/ 557 


13 


61/ 657 


10 


23/198 


12 


66/557 


12 


25/ 84 


30 


1970-7; 


104/355 


29 


232/ 908 


26 


176/ 898 


20 


89/423 


21 


136/772 


18 


55/154 


36 


19^>-72 


119/409 


29 


353/U43 


31 


^07/1.084 


19 


111/425 


26 


247/9b8 


26 


51/235 


22 


Average Annual 
Attrition Rites 


23% 




23% 




16% 




18^.i 




25% 




23% 



*Fiist entering class ( 1 967-68 ) was spring semester, accordingly IGST ^S attrition rate is for one semester only. 

Source- Calculated by LC'SR staff from information contained in SEEK Central Office, City University of 
Retention Data by College of Original Enrollment (unpublished tables, April 1973). 
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Chart 15 

CUNY Status of Surviving Students 
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Source LCER Sample, September 1973. 



also indicated. The full-time status must be 
questioned for a student who has been enrolled for 
ten semesters with passing grades and still managed 
to accumulate less than 75 hours credit. Subject to 
even greater question is the student in attendance 
for 10 semesters who has still not attained a 2.0 
average for his 60 hoi rs credits. 

The chart reveals that less than half the students 
who have survived are accumulating a sai .r..ctory 
number of credits with a 2.0 average. 

There are two contributing factors for such slow 
progress. On Table 42 it can be observed that part 
of the reason is inability to successfully complete 
credit loads attempted. Another factor has to be 



failure to attempt and achieve credit loads 
normally associated with full-time status. This has 
already been demonstrated on Tables 27 and 28 
which compare credits earned duiing the first and 
third semesters by SEEK students, to those earned 
by open admission and regular students. It was 
demonstrated that only open admission students 
with high school averages below 70 failed to earn 
more credits than SEEK students. 

Table 43 places credit generation of SEEK 
students in the comparative perspective of 
achievement by open admission and regular CUNY 
students. It gives SEEK students sampled the 
benefit of credit generation during their entire 



Table 42 

Percent of Degree Credits 
Earned/Degree Credits Attempted 
(At Three Senior Colleges) 



Colley 

Baruch N = 48 
Brooklyn P< - 73 
City N - 102 



Proportion o* SEEK Students with Credit Ratio 



75% & Above 



25%-49% 



Less Than 
25% 



22 
40 
54 



48% 
55% 



12 
15 

23 



25% 
21% 
?3% 



6 
5 

10 



13% 
7% 
10% 



4% 
0% 



No 

Credit Ratio 



6 

13 
15 



13% 
18% 
15% 
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Note- CrcJ.l Ratio = Degree Cred t.s rompleted/deg'ec courses attempted (based on all courscwork). 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table 43 



College 

Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 



Comparis' n of SEEK Open Admission and 
CUNY Regular Students' Credits Earned 



SEEK Sample* 



14/48 
33/71 
43/102 
12/39 
23/66 
8/34 



29% 
46% 
42% 
31% 
35% 
24% 



Open Admiuion*^ 
(Under 70 HSA) 

18% 
12% 
12% 
21% 

21% 



Open Admission* 
(70 79 HSA) 

42% 
54% 
39% 
65% 
42% 
50% 



Regular Students*' 
(80^ Over riSA) 

72% 
85% 
65% 
88% 
73% 
67% 



♦Proportion ever earning 36 or more credits (regardless of number of semesters required) 
♦♦Proportion earning 36 or more credits in first three semesters. 

Source LCEK Sample, September 1973 and from David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at the City 
bnwersity of New York (New York. Office of Program and Policy Research, City University ot New York, April 
1973). DD. 13. 21. and 27. 



college tenure, while it includes only three semt ^- 
ter? of credit generation for open admission and 
regular students. It can be seen that even with such 
an edge, SEEK student achievement is substantially 
under that of regu cr students. Further, except for 
the open admissions group with high school aver- 
ages under 70, It is below the achievement of open 
admission students. 

Substantial numbers of SEEK students may not 
be expected to dupbcate the early credit genera- 
tion ability of either regular students, or of open 
♦admission students with high school averages above 
70. The program, as measured by the academic 
achievement of SEEK students sampled has failed 
to close the gap between SEEK students and most 



other students both r'Bgular and open admissions in 
attendance at senior colleges. 

Tables 44 and 45 present less comparable data, 
but do .reflect the same findings. They compare 
SEEK students sampled to open admission and 
regular students with respect to a composite index 
of credit generation and grade point average. SEEK 
students continue to outperform only the open 
admission students with high school averages under 
70. They continue to fall far behind regular 
students and open admissions students with aver- 
ages above 70. 

Perhaps more significantly, when the SEEK 
student information presented in these two tables 
is considered by itself, it shows a low proportion of 



rable 44 



Comparison of SEEK, Open Admission 
and Regular CUNY Students 
Grade Point Average 

Proportion of Students with tt Least 2.0 GPA 



Colley 


SEEKSampIr* 


Baruch 


14/47 30% 


Brooklyr) 


25/65 38 


City College 


35/93 38 


Lehman 


12/39 31 


Queens 


31/57 54 


York 


4/34 12 



Open Admission* 
{Under 70 HSA) 

28% 

44 

8 

33 
49 



Open Admission** 
(70-79 HSA) 

55% 

64 

45 

60 

75 

73 



Regular Students* 
(80 -r HSA) 

84% 

88 

80 

89 

94 

86 



* Proportion with at least a urA as oi la-si 5»eiuc5vci cuac » 

sample (whose date of entry would allow time for three semesters work or more). 

♦♦Proportion with at least a 2.0 cumulative GPA after first three semesters. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973 and from David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at the City 
Unwerstty of New York (New York: Office of Program and Policy Research, City University of New York, April 
1973), pp. 17, 24, and 28. 
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Table 45 



Comparison of SEEK, Open Admission 
and Regular CUNY Students 
Grade Point Average 
And Composite of Credits Earned 







Proportion of Students Earning 36 or More Credits with at Least 2.0 GPA 


College 


SEEK Sample* 


Open Admission** 
(Under 70 HSA) 


Open Admission** 
(70 - 79 HSA) 


Regular Students** 
(80+ HSA) 


Baruch 


9/48 


m 


14% 


36% 


68% 


Brooklyn 


16/71 


23% 


10% 


45% 


8i% 


City College 


25/ 102 


25% 


4% 


30% 


63% 


Lehrnan 


7/39 


18% 


12% 


50% 


82% 


Queens 


' 14/57 


25% 




41% 


73% 


York 


3/34 


9% 


21% 


45% 


63% 



* Proportion earning 36 or more credits with at least a 2.0 cumulative GPA as of last semester that cumulative credit 
generation and grading information was available for each student in sample (whose date of entry wou»i allow time for 
three semesters work or more). 

♦♦Proportion earning 36 or more credits with at least a 2.0 cumulative GPA after first three semesters. 

Source LCER Sample, September 1973 and from David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at the City 
University of New York (New York. Office of Program and Policy Research, City University of New York,. April 
1973), pp, 20, 26, and 30. 



SEEK students with grade point averages of at least 
2.0, or **C", except at Queens College, and a very 
low proportion of students at all schools (25 
percent or less) that had earned 36 or more credits 
with at least a 2.0 grade point average. Since a 2.0 
grade point average is required along with 128 
credits for graduation, this showing suggests that as 
far as academic performance is concerned the 
future, as well as the present, may be difficult for 
the SEEK program. Thus, the SEEK program has 
been shown to be ineffective when measured by 
these several academic indices. 

Table 46 and Chart 16 depict the progress 
toward a degree of program survivors. The standard 
of **satisfpctory progress toward the degree" 
anticipates a credit accumulation just one year 
behind regular standards and the achievement of a 



2.0 average. Though not necessarily that in effect 
at CUNY senior colleges, the standard is utilized by 
the State Education Department. 

Of the 394 students sampled, only 26 have 
graduated and 51 others are making satisfactory 
progress toward a degree. Even when graduates aie 
added, less than half those still enrolled can be 
classified as successful. On Char^ 16 only Booklyn 
and Queens colleges show more students making 
satisfactory progress than not. These two colleges, 
as described previously, have altered or modified 
academic programs for SEEK students. 

EOP STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

The requirements for satisfactory academic 
progress on the various SUNY campuses are not as 



Table 46 

Attrition Rates and Satisfactory Degree Progress 
CUNY Sample Students 









Bate 






Curr»ntly Eniolted Students 




NoJn 


No. of 


of 






Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 




Sample 


Dropouts 


Attrition 


Transfers 


Grids 


Progress 


Progress 


Saruch 


48 


26 


54% 


4 


2 


6 


10 


Brooklyn 


73 


41 


5b 


7 


7 


8 


10 


City College 


102 


55 


54 


5 


12 


9 


21 


Lehman 


45 


24 


53 


1 


3 


8 


9 


Queens 


77 


48 


62 


2 


2 


13 


12 


York 


49 


18 


37 


5 


0 


7 


J9 


CUNY Total 


394 


212 


54% 


24 


26 


51 


81 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Chart 16 



Progress Toward the Degree 
of SEEK Program Survivors 
(Currently Enrolled and Graduates) 



Percent 



School and 
Number ' 

CUNY Total 

Satisfactory 77/lcO 
Unsatisfactory 83/lCO 

Baruch 

Satisfactory 8/18 
Unsatisfactory 10/18 

Brooklyn 

Satisfactory 15/25 
Uiisatisfactory 10/25 

City College 

Satisfactory 21/42 
Unsatisfactory 21/42 

Lehman 



Satisfactory 11/22 
Unsatisfactory 11/22 

Queens 

Satisfactory 15/27 
Unsatisfactory 12/27 

York 

Satisfactory 7/26 
Unsatisfactory 19/26 



20 

■ 1^ 



40 



60 



80 



100 



152% 



56% 



40-A 



W W mm 



50% 
50% 



50% 
50% 



J 44% 



356% 



^27% 



73% 



Graduates 

Note: Satisfactory progress toward degree = grade point 
average of 2.0 or above and credit generation of 15 
hours per semester after the first two semesters. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



uniform as those for the private schools and not as 
liberal as CUNY. Overall guidelines designate 25 
percent more time than is allowed regular students, 
10 semesters instead of eight. All SUNY units 
require 120 to 128 credits for graduation with the 
majority of schools requiring 120 credit hours. 
Since an average credit load of 15 hours per 
semester is required to graduate in four years, an 
average of 12 hours per semester is necessary to 
graduate m five years. SUNY schools use a number 
of innovations for program students to reach this 
goal. 

Albany schedules the course requirements for 
using the additional time: 

By the end of 

2nd semester — 9 degree credits 
3rd semester — 21 degree credits 
4th semester — 33 degree credits 
5th semester — 45 degree credits 
6th semester — 60 degree credits 



A regular 15 hours per semester is expected during 
the last two years. Albany also permits withdrawal 
from a course without penalty up to the date of 
the final examination. Brockport guidelines state 
that: "Ail EOP students may normally have a 
3'semester period which is a probationary period, 
to indicate ability to earn a baccalaureate degree at 
Brockport."^ Actually SUNY central administra- 
tion makes this same point in the financial aid 
section of the guidelines. "Evidence of probable 
successful completion should be firmly established 
by the end of three semesters in the campus 
program. '''^ 

Brockport also has a most liberal academic 
policy for students who have been dropped. 
An EOP student whose cumulative index 
is below the minimum average for 
retention and whose academic progress is 
unsatisfactory at the end of two 
semesters, will have his course work 
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evaluated in the same manner as is 
followed in evaluating the course work 
of a student who applies for readmission 
after academic dismissal.^ (In EOP 
student's case, the year absence from 
campus provision is waived.) 

*A11 grades on the record below **C'' will 
be removed from the student's trans- 
cript. He will start the third semester 
with a 0.00 cumulative average.^ 

This represents a serious relaxation of academic 
standards, for it removes all penalty for failing 
work. 

At Buffalo College, academic standards for EOP 
were presented as being the same as that for regular 
students for the 1971-72 academic year. Students 
who do not complete a minimum of 24 hours with 
passing grades in both regular and developmental 
coursework.must make up the deficits in summer 
school. Dismissal as at several other EOP programs 
is handled by the same processes as for regular 
students with an option — a direct appeal by the 
director for particular students. 

The Buffalo University requires that 12 semester 
hours with a 2.0 average be completed every 
semester. No mention was made of program 
requirement beyond this point, indicating that 
standards are much the same for special students as 
for regular. 

Initially Oneonta permits a more gradual 
adjustment in grades as well as credit hours. 
Students are encouraged to meet at least minimum 
performance standards: 

Work Completed G.P.A. 

1st semester or 0-15 hours 1.00 

2nd semester or 16-29 hours 1.70 

3rd semester or 30-45 hours 1.85 

4th semester or 46-60 hours 1.95 

5th semester or above 60 hours 2.00 

At Oswego, program students may be given 
three semesters, as compared to two for regular 
students, to achieve a 2.0 cumulative G.P.A. The 
program's plan for termination does not differ 
from that which has been established by the 
college. Readmission to the program without 
penalty, after a student has been terminated is at 
the discretion of the director of the program. 

At Stony Brook EOP students are only expected 
to complete nine hours per semester the first two 



semesters. The regulations affecting EOP are 
handled by the regular Committee on Academic 
Standing at the college. 

The SUNY-EOP guidelines encourage the use of 
pass/fail designation for grading: 

the college should take such measures as 
providing a reasonable number of pass/ 
fail or pass/no-credit options for oppor- 
tunity students— as well as othors— 
particularly in their first two years of 
matriculation status.^ 

This pass/fail course grading is available to all 
students at all schools sampled in varying degrees. 
EOP programs used this system where available, 
but only at Albany vi^eie students, both regular and 
special, allowed to take pass/fail courses for their 
entire first two years. 

Pass/fail can be used to good advantage as is 
illustrated by a student who transfers from a 
community college and exercises the option of 
converting a mediocre record to all P's. He then 
continues the final two years being careful to opt 
for P's in all courses where good grades are not 
assured. This can result in a very high cumulative 
average — even 4.0. 

Special Courses 

SUNY has not funded through EOP the variety 
of special courses found in some City colleges. 
Although the seven schools have offerings in 
ethnic studies, they were established as regular 
college courses and are not considered compen- 
satory. The remedial and developmental course- 
work at the six SUNY schools, (Brockport does 
not currently offer any special coursework) are 
addressed to enriching basic skills e.g., reading, 
math, and courses designed to prepare or parallel 
basic introductory courses such as English 100. 
These courses are taught by regular faculty except 
the remedial courses at Albany and the Student 
Life Course at Buffalo College. The Student Life 
Course is a general elective taught by EOP 
counselors: 

Student Life is a required course for 
all incoming EOP students. It attempts 
to cover the whole xange of the college 
experience dealing with such topics as 
interpretation of college regulations, 
study skills, career planning, drug auuse, 
tools for interpersonal relationships, the 
Liberal Arts College Community as it 
relates to self, etc.i<^ 
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One course of interest seemingly designed for 
special students is an education course, "Teaching 
Reading to the Disadvantaged" described as 
follows: 

Ed. 150 consists of taking EOP 
students to the inner-city where they 
assist in the instruction of reading to 
elementary grade students. They receive 
intensive instruction in reading tech-- 
niques and special workshops twice a 
week, in addition to working with their 
own stt ent three times a week. The 
growth of both the tutor and the tutee is 
stressed throughout the semester. This 
course has the highest retention rate of 
any course EOP students take.' ' 

Course titles at other SUNY schools confirm 
that courses are designed solely to develop 
academic preparation and to allow students to 
progress into the college mainstream. Course titles 
include Fundamentals of Math at Albany, Com- 
munications and Study Skills at Buffalo University, 
English Communication at Oneonta, and Develop- 
mental English at Stony Brook. 

Overall SUNY requirements for satisfactory 
academic progress are geared more closely to those 
of the regular students than in common with the 
other sectors of the special progiam. However, the 
"revolving door" policy at Brockport which allows 
re-entry without penalty was equaled only at 
Brooklyn College among the other schools. 

Correlation With the High School Record 

Academic success or failure seldom correlates 
completely with other indices. However, in the 
case of our SUNY sample there is a clear 
relationship between high school rank and averages 
and success or failure in the college program. 

Table 47 summarizes high school average and 

Table 47 

Attrition Rank by 
High School Average and Rank 

High School 



High School Attrition Rank by Attrition 

Average Rate Quintile Rate 

8! & Above 19% 1 25% 

71-80 48 2 33 

61 70 43 3 46 

60 & Below 75 4 51 

5 52 



Source: LCER Sample, Septomb'^r 1973. 
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Table 48 

Grade Point Averages for Suivivors 



GPA 



School 


Number 


Mean 


Range 


Albany* 


8 


2 53 


1 72 - 3 32 


Brockport 


32 


2 26 


45 - 341 


Buffalo Coll 


30 


2 10 


57 - 3 02 


Buffalo U 


53 


281 


1 00 - 3,90 


Oneonta 


36 


712 


86 <^ 2 96 


Oswego 


22 


2 29 


50-2.90 


Stony Brook 


34 


2 49 


50 - 4 00 



♦Excludes twenty students on pass/fai! basis. 
Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 

high school rank and relates the sample students' 
success or failure to these characteristics. 

It appears that high school average and rank are 
reasonably good predictors of academic per- 
formance (as measured by attrition rates) for 
special program students at SUNY. 

Table 48 shows the mean grade point average for 
the individually sampled surviving students at the 
seven institutions. The mean index ranges from 
2.10 at Buffalo College to 2.81 at Buffalo 
University. The range of this grade point average 
for the schools is spread throughout the entire 
academic scale. 

The seven schools in the LCER questionnaire 
u^ere requested to provide EOP and regular stu- 
dents' grade point data at standard intervals. Only 
Brockport and Oneonta provided this information 
in a comparable format as shovm in Table 49. 

EOP students are overly represented in the two 
lower 0-1.6 mtervals, but under-represented in the 

Table 49 

Comparison of Cumulative 

Grade Point Average 
Regular and EOP Students 
Fall 1968 --Spring 1972 



School 


0-.8 


9-1.6 


1.7-Z4 


Z5-3.2 3.3-4.0 












Brockport 










Regular* 


1% 


2% 


30% 


56% 12% 


EOP 


6 


6 


55 


26 3 


Oneonta 










Regular 


1 


4 


35 


50 12 


EOP 


3 


6 


62 


32 



*Bascd on random sample, conducted by Brockport College 
Source: LCER Sample and Questionnaire, September 1973 

53 

76 



Chart 17 



EOP Attrition/Retention 
at EOP Sampled Schools 



Pefcent 

)00 r 




Source: Appendix V, Table M. 



higher 3.3-4.0 intervals. Like regular students well 
over 75 percent of the students are concentrated in 
the middle ranges 1.7-3.2 grade point averages. 

Academic Attrition and Retention 

Chart 17 summarizes attrition and retention 
data detailed on Table M of Appendix V. For the 
seven schools on the u^hole, only 145 (38 percent) 
of the 380 students dropped out, while almost 
two-thirds (62 percent) survived. Included in the 
235 students who survived were 47 graduates or 
approximately 20 percent of the total survivors. In 
total the SUNY attrition detail indicates more 
academic dismissals than voluntary dropouts which 
was different from the other programs. 

Academic success langed from a low of 48 



Table 50 

Attrition Rate for Original Enrollment 
Fall 1968 — Spring 1972 





EDP 


Regular 




Students 


Students 


Albany 


32 0% 


15 4% 


Brockpon 


37 5 


13 7 


Buffalo College 


344 




Buffalo Univ 


213 




Oneonta 


392 


97 


Oswego 


SO 8 




Stony Brook 


120 




Total 


29.7% 





Source: LCER Questionnaire, September 1973. 
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percent at Oswego to 74 percent at Stony Brook. 
Indeed, three of the SUNY schools had rates above 
two-thirds, with only one school below 50 percent 
— Oswego at 48 percent. 

Academic attrition ranged from a high of 52 
percent at one school to a low of 26 percent. At 
three EOP schools the attrition rate was less than 
one-third. There was also a different designation 
for classifying one kind of attrition at Bockport. It 
is called the "walk away" which covers those 
students whose records do not indicate why or 
when they left. 

Attrition — EOP & Regular Students 

The attrition rate for special students as 
reported o"i the questionnaire by the schools range 
from a low of 12 percent at Stony Brook to a high 
of 50.8 percent at Oswego (see Table 50). EOP 
attrition is double that of the regular students at 
Albany, triple at Brockport and four times that of 
regular students at Oneonta. 

Satisfactory Progress Toward the Degree 

Satisfactory progress toward the degree, as 
measured by a 2.0 average plus satisfactory credit 
accumulation has been charted for EOP program 
survivors, including graduates, in Chart 18. In total 
184 of the 233 survivors (79 percent) aie making 
satisfactory progress. In contrast only 49 students 
(21 percent) are doing less than satisfactory work. 
Among the individual colleges Albany shows the 
best percentage of satisfactory progress (96 per- 
cent) while Buffalo College is lowest with 66 

Table 51 

Attrition Rates and 
Satisfactory Degree Progress 
SUNY Sample 



ProgrMS Toward 
Degree of Currently 



College 


No of 
Students 

in Sar;,p|p 


Drop - 

ped 

out 


Enrolled Students 

Sctis Unsatis 
factory factory 


Gradua 


Albany 


50 


22/44% 


24 


1 


3 


Buffalo U 


83 


30/36% 


30 


14 


9 


Stony Brook 


46 


12/26% 


18 


7 


9 


Brockport 


47 


15/32% 


23 


5 


4 


Buffalo Col 


57* 


27/47% 


9 


10 


10 


Oneonta 


SI 


15/29% 


19 


10 


7 


Oswego 


46' 


24/52% 


14 


-1 


± 




380' 


145 '38% 


137 


49 


47 



*One transfer at each collefe is excluded. 
Source. LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Chart 18 

Progress Toward the D^ree 
of EOP Program Survivors 
(Currently Enrolled and Graduates) 



Scttool and 
Number 

SUNY Total 
Satisfactory 184/233 
Unsatisfactory 49/233 

Albany 
Satisfactory 27/28 
Unsatisfactory 1/28 

Buffalo University 

Satisfactory 39/53 
Unsatisfactory 14/53 

Stony Brook 
Sair,facior'> 27/34 
Unsatisfactory 7/34 

Brockport 

Satisfactory 27/32 
Unsatisfactory 5/32 

Buffalo College 

Satisfactory 19/29 
Unsatisfactory 10/29 
Oneonta 

Satisfactory 26/36 
Unsatisfactory 10/36 
Oswego 

Satisfactory 19/21 
Unsatisfactory 2/21 



20 



Percent 
40 60 



100 



J 21% 



[4% 



"F>^ 96% 



26% 



kVVSl 74% 



21% 



n6% 



InS^^ 84% 



66% 



[34% 



[28% 



g 72% 



: . I ly/g 



fo : 90^^ 



X Graduates 



Note. Satisfactory progress toward degree = grade point 
average of 2.0 or above and credit generation of 15 
hours per semester after the first two semesters. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



percent making satisfactory progress. 

Table 51 provides details on the progress of 
students in each school presented in Chart 18. 

HEOP STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

The relatively short life of the program necessi- 
tates use of interim standards such as credit 
accumulation and grade point averages to measure 
academic achievement. Longer term standards such 
as graduation, employment or graduate school 
enrollment are preferable to the interim standards 
but are unrealistic since very few HEOP students 
had attained this status at the time of the audit. At 
that time only four years of experience with the 
program had occurred. The HEOP guidelines 
strongly suggest that four years is the minimum 
amount of time for the target population to 
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successfully complete an undergraduate degree. 
The SED suggests: 

. . . minimum achievement levels for 
retention in an HEOP Program. The 
levels are expressed in both semester 
credit hours accumulated and cumulative 
averages. Failure to attain these stan- 
dards at any point should result in a 
warning tied to expulsion upon failure to 
meet the standard for the next level. 

Table 52 presents these minimum achievement 
levels. 

Table 52 

SED Definition of Progress 
Toward a Degree 



SemMter Credit Cumuiative Average 

Semeiter Hourt Accumuteted on 4.0 Scale 

1 

2 IS 10 

3 20 1 5 

4 30 1 8 

5 45 2 0 

6 60 2 0 

7 75 2 0 

8 90 20 

9 105 2 0 
10 120 2 0 



Source SED Memorandum, "Defmition of Progress 
Toward the Degree/* to Directors, Collegiate 
Opportunity Programs, undated 

These standards state that five years is the 
suggested maximum time for a HEOP student to 
earn his degree. They specify interim standards in 
terms of credit generation and minimum grade 
point levels, both based on the number of 
semesters in attendance. In addition, every HEOP 
school sampled, with the exception of Ithaca 
College and Syracuse University, stated that it was 
their own program's policy to permit a reduced 
credit courseload for HEOP students. 

Essentially all of the HEOP schools sampled 
require 120 degree-beani.g credits (Ithaca College 
requires 124 credits and Fordham and New York 
University each require 128 credits) and a C 
average tor graduation. HEOP students were 
typically allowed a lightened course load through 
four semesters and were given more time before 
probation and dismissal. At Utica College the 
HEOP student is not allowed to enroll for more 
than 12 or 13 hours each .semester of his freshman 



year, but he must complete 30 credit hours after 
three semesters. The Cornell standard is simply 
that the HEOP student has three years in which to 
complete his first two years of work. The College 
of New Rochelle gives the HEOP student two years 
or four semesters to attain a 1.7 grade point 
average on a 4.0 system. 

LCER uses the SED definition of suggested 
minimum progress to the attainment of the degree 
in assessing HEOP student's progress. A basic 
standard implicit in the a^jplication of this 
definition of progress is that if a student has 
attained a grade point average below a **C" (2.0) 
by the time he reaches either 60 credits or the 
beginning of his junior year, it will take him more 
time (dependent on how far below a 2.0 his or her 
grade point average is) to eventually complete the 
requirements for the degree. Obviously, it will take 
considerably longer than even the relaxed SED 
standards suggest for a student with a 1.0 grade 
point average, for example, at the 60 credit level to 
overcome his deficit of low grades so that the 
student can reach 120 credits with a 2.0 grade 
point average. 

Data derived from the individual sampling of the 
HEOP students will be used. Information obtained 
from the sample generally confirms that sampled 
students were the same as those reported to LCER 
in the aggregate questionnaire. Table 53 compares 
aggregate questionnaire attrition with individual 
sample attrition. 

Table 53 



Aggr^ate Questionnaire and Individual 
Sample Attrition Comparison 



Total 
Original 
Enrollees, 
Fall 1969- 
Spring 1972 


Aggrtflatf Questionnaire 




Dropout, 
Voluntary or 
Withdrawal Dismissal 


Leave 

of 

Absence 


Total 


Number -3.209 


849 118 


44 


1.011 


Percent 


26% 4% 


1% 


31% 




Individual Sample 




Sample Size 








Number-GOO 


125 65 


4 


194 


Percent 


21% 11% 


1% 


33% 



NoU Includes all 13 colleges from the original sample. 

Sou'ce: LCER Questionnaire & Sample, September 1973. 

The primary difference between the two sets of 
data exists in the dismissal category. A reason 
beyond sample difference for the seven percent 
increase in the sample dismissal category over the 
aggregate dismi.ssal category may be due to the fact 
that information on the individually sampled 
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students was collected through the spring, 1973 
semester^ ^ while the aggregate questionnaire asks 
for information through the spring, 1972 semester. 

Grade point averages of HEOP students from the 
two sets of data also confirm the reliability of the 
individually sampled data. Table 54 points out the 
two sets of data as they describe grade point 
averages. Differences of eight percent or less could 
again be due to sample error or to collection of 
individual sample data through the spring, 1973 
semester and only through the spring 1972 
semester for the aggregate data. 



Table 54 



Table 55 

Number and Percent 
of Transfer HEOP Students 



Aggregate Questionnaire 
and Individual Sample 





lU II ntfi«f 
niiJiiiuci 




Amount of Degree 
Credits Transferred 
Over 20 Credits 


Canisius 


1/36 


3 




Cornett 


5/41 


12 


25,47 


Fordham 


11/60 


18 


22, 6^, 35, 28 


Ithaca 


8/55 


15 


50, 47, 30, 21, 24 


Marist 


13/49 


27 


63, 60, 60, 60, 60, 
60,41,21,31 


Mount St Vincent 


4/35 


11 


34 


New York University 


1/71 


1 




Syracuse University 


5/50 


10 


102, 59, 27, 26 


University of Rochester 


6/49 


12 




Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Grade Point Ranges 



Aggregate 
Questionnairf^ 


00 1 6 


1724 


2.54 0 


Number 


376 


68^ 


702 


Percent 


21% 


39% 


40% 


Individual 
Sample 








Number 


169 


206 


205 


Percent 




36% 


35% 



Source LCER Questionnaire and Sample. September 1973 



Transfer Students 

The review of HEOP student's records developed 
one characteristic of the target population that 
appears inconsistent with the concept of thp 
program. HEOP students were admitted into the 
program with substantial am.ounts of transfer 
credits from other two-year and four-year colleges. 
This practice of accepting HEOP students who 
have already completed substantial portions of 
their degree credit requirements would seem to 
frustrate a primary purpose o^ this program wnich 
is to provide the student with Svifficient supportive 
services and compensatory education so that he 
can then satisfactorily complete his degree 
requirements. 

Table 55 points out the percent of students 
sampled whose transcripts indicated transfer into 
the HEOP programs sampled. Marist College has 
accepted the most (27 percent) transfer students 
and Syracuse University accepted HEOP students 
who were transferring with the most credit. 

The program currently requires that transfer 
students be taken only from other special 
programs. 



Attrition 

Attrition analysis is a valuable method of 
diagnosing the success of students in the HEOP 
program. Categories that LCER is considering as 
attrition are: (1) voluntary withdrawal, (2) 
dismissal (academic or otherwise), (3) other 
non-academic reasons. Transferring out and gradua- 
tion are not considered attrition. As Chart 19 
points out, the attrition rate for all colleges in the 
sample (as found in both the aggregate question- 
naire and the individual sample) is about 32 
percent. Table 56 describes attrition by year of 
entry into the HEOP program through, in most 
cases, the end of the spring 1973 semester. Where 
differences occur they could be due to differences 
in target population characteristics, intensification 
of supportive services, or relaxation of dismissal 
policies. 

Table 56 

Attrition By Year of Entry, 
HEOP Students, 
Through Spring 1973 Semester 



Attfftjon Rate 



Year of Entry 

197172 
1970 71 
1969 70 



Number 

66/231 
75/208 
52/142 



Percent 

29 
36 
37 



Note. Long Island University and Utica College are missing 
fall 1972 and spring 1973 attrition statistics since 
their transcripts were not current at the time of the 
fieidwork. This also applies to the spring 1973 
semester *'or the Collej^e of New Ilochelle. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Chart 19 

Attrition/Retention at HEOP Sampled Colleges 
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Source Appendix V. Tablo N 



Chart 19 shows the attrition and retention status 
(in terms of students transfemng out, graduates 
and grades of those still enrolled) of all HEOP 
students sampled. The highest attrition was found 
to be at: University College of Syracuse (65 
percent), Syracuse University (50 percent). Ford- 
ham University ( 15 percent) and Utica College (43 
percent). The high attrition at Syracuse University 
can be partially explained — SED found many fall 
1969 freshman either economically ineligible or 
non-residents, and the majonty of this class w^as 
dismissed. At University College of Syracuse the 
entire fall 1969 freshman class had dropped or 
withdrawn voluntarily by the time that this sample 
had been drawn. 

^ At P'ordham University tind Utica College the 
high attrition Wtis distributed throughout all of the 
classes sampled and not concentrated in any one 
class as at Syracuse University and University 
College of Syracuse. 

Schools with relatively low attrition were: 
Univei"sity of Rochester (eight percent). Long 
Island University (10 percent). College of New 
Rochelle (21 percent), Cornell University (22 



percent) and New York University (24 percent). 
These are generally the same schools where it was 
demonstrated that the HEOP students present a 
higher admissions profile. 

In determining whether HEOP student's attri- 
tion is better or worse than students regularly 
admitted, LCER staff has compared these two 
attrition rates. Table 57 describes the attrition rate 
for regular and HEOP students. 

Generally HEOP attrition is higher than that of 
regular students. The instances where the rate of 
regular students' attrition was greater than HEOP 
students occurred at Cornell University and the 
College of New Rochelle. 

Degree Credit Generation and Grade Point 
Performance 

In applying the SED definition of progress 
toward the degree LCER found that the majority 
of surviving HEOP students at the colleges sampled 
generally conformed to suggested levels of 
progress. Of all enrolled students or graduates 
sampled, 71 percent (274) were accumulating 
credits toward the degree at a satisfactory rate and 
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Rate of Attrition for HEOP and 
Regular Students 





HEOP 


Regular 


HEOP Sample College 


Students 


Students 


CanisiMS 




?1 . 


Cof nt»t| 


22 


21 


f Ofdhjm 


46 


6 


llhaiJ 


27 


15J 


long hiJiul UntvprsHv 


10 


lia 


Mansi Collego 


39 




Ml St Vtnt nt 


29 




Npw Rottielte 


l\ 


2yb 


New York Umversity 


24 




Univ College ol Syr jfu'*' 


66 


7 


SyfJCuSP Un,vt>rsity 


50 


17 


U(iiv«rsity of Rothester 


8 


MA 


Uticj Coilwjt* 


43 


43 



Note HEOP ami re^nilar student V attntion calculated trom 
date of entry, beginning fall 1969 through spring 
1972 for regular btudenus and through spring 1973 
for HEOP student^s (exceptions HEOP attrition at 
Long Island University and Utica College is through 
spring 1972 semester, At the College of New 
Rochelle HEOP attrition data are through the fall 
1972 semester). 

aAttntion based on fall 1970 and fall 1971 freshmen 
through spring 1972. 

b Attrition based on all students enrolled fall 1968 through 
spring 1972. 

^Attrition after two semesters for fall 1970 freshmen. 



Source: LCER Questionnaire and Sample, September 1973. 

Table 58 



maintaining a ''C average. Chart 20 and Table 58 
describe achievement of satisfactory degree pro- 
gress on a school by school basis. 

Schools with the best performance using this 
standard were: Cornell (87 percent satisfactory), 
Fordham (84 percent satisfactory) and Long Island 
University (92 percent satisfactory). Cornell and 
Fordham HEOP students had obtained among the 
best high school achievement records of all 
students sampled. 

Schools with a marginal performance, according 
to this standard, weie College of New' Rochelle (52 
percent unsatisfactory). University College of 
Syracuse (57 percent unsatisfactory) and Utica 
College (50 percent unsatisfactory). 

The remainder of the HEOP sampled colleges 
had satisfactory/unsatisfactory distributions of 
students still enrolled that fell within 10 percent of 
the HEOP total distribution. 

Undergraduate Majors 

The majority of HEOP students sampled had 
chosen the social science field as their major. The 
next most popular area was the humanities, 
followed by science, education and other fields. 
Table 59 points out the distribution of major fields 
selected by HEOP students. 

Within the social science area the majority 
majored in sociology, ethnic studies and social 
work. Large enrollments by HEOP students were 
observed in individual courses within these majors. 



Attrition Rates and Satisfactory Degree Progress 
HEOP Sample Students 



Currently Enrolled Students 









Rate 








Unsatisfac 




No In 


No of 


of 






Satistdt.ory 


tory 




Sample 


Dropouts 


Attntion 


Transfers 


Grads 


Progress 


Progress 


CantsibS 


31 


n 


31% 


] 


0 


12 


7 


Cornell 


41 


9 


22% 


0 


3 


25 


4 


Fordhapi 


60 


27 


45% 


\ 


10 


17 


5 


Ithaca 


55 


15 


27% 


1 


13 


16 


10 


Long island U 


40 


4 


10% 


0 


0 


33 


3 


Marist 


49 


19 


39% 


0 


9 


10 


n 


Mt St Vincent 


34 


10 


29% 


0 


8 


9 


7 


New Rochelle 


29 


6 


21% 


0 


0 


11 


12 


NYU 


69 


17 


24% 


0 


3 


33 


16 


U College of 
Syracuse 


46 


30 


65% 


2 


0 


6 


8 


Syracuse Univ 


50 


25 


50^9 


3 


2 


14 


6 
13 


U of Rochester 


48 


4 


8% 


0 


11 


20 


UticaCollpqp 


35 


Jl 


43% 


JD 


J. 


9 


9 




58/- 


194 


3K 


8 


59 


215 


111 


13 students were kept in the 


sa<nple 


although grade point or 


degree credit 


information 


,.as missing 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Chart 20 



Table 59 



Progress Toward the Degree 
of HEOP Program Survivors 
(Currently Enrolled and Graduates) 



School and 
Number 

HEOP Total 
Sdlisfactory 274-385 
UnsatiSfdCtory HI 38b 

Cdnisfus 
Satisfactory 12/19 
Unsatisfactory ;, 19 

Cor mil 

Satisfactory 28 32 
Unsatisfactory 4 32 

Fofdharn 
Satisfactory 27-32 
Unsatisfactory 5/32 

Ithara 

Satisfactory 29/39 
Unsatisfactory 10/39 

Long Island 

University 

Satisfactory 33 36 
Unsatisfactory 3 36 

Martst 
Satisfactory 19/30 
Unsatisfactofy 11/30 

Mt St Vincent 

Satisfactory 17 24 
Unsatisfactory 7/24 

New Rochelle 
Satistactory 11/23 
Unsatisfactory 12/23 

New York University 

Satisfactory 36/52 
Unsattsfactory 16/52 

University College 

of Syracuse 

Satisfactory 6 14 
UnsaltsfacJorv 8/ 14 

Syracuse University 

Satisfactory 16;22 
Unsattsfactory 6 '22 

Rochester 

Satisfactory 31*44 
Unsattdactorv 13 '44 

Utica 

Satisfactory 9/18 
y ^♦is'aciorv 9/18 



Percent 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100 



J29^ 



T^^ 71-. 



63^0 



I 37^^ 



kXSSI 87^0 



16% 



84^ 



J 26^ 



92% 



5i? 



3 63^' 



J 29\ 



48% 



1 h2'\ 



31% 



69% 



43% 



D 57% 



27% 



rD"% 



23 7'^' 



Graduates 



Note Satisfactory progress toward degree = grade point 
average of 2 0 or above and credit generation of 15 
hours per semester after the first two semesters 



Distribution of HEOP Program 
Students by Major Field* 





Number 


Percent 


Humanities 


86 


20 


Social Science 


197 


47 


Science 


76 


18 


Education 


41 


10 


Other 


19 


5 


Total 


419 


100 



♦Distribution of all HEOP students sampled at 13 senior 
colleges with known major fields. 

Note. Humanities includes Art, English, French, German, 
Italian, Music, Philisophy, Russian, Spanish, Drama,, 
etc. Social Science includes Accounting, Anthro- 
pology, Business, Economics, Geography, History, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, etc. Science 
includes Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Geophysics,. 
Mathematics, Nursing, Pre-Medicine, Physics,, etc. 
Education includes only Education. Other includes 
Physical Educat jn, TV -Radio 

Source: LCER sample, September 1973. 



For instance at Ithaca College, 52 percent of the 
students sampled were enrolled in a sociology 
course "Afro-American Culture." At New Rochelle 
28 percent of the sample enrolled in the "Black 
American Writers" course and 24 percent enrolled 
and completed their "Economics of Poverty." At 
Cornell 24 percent of the sample had enrolled and 

Table 60 

HEOP Program Graduates 
by Semesters 
in Attendance 



Semesters in 
Attendartce 

2 
3 
4 
5 
B 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Total Graduates 



Graduates 

1 
2 
4 
6 
15 
6 

20 
4 

J_ 

59 



♦Distribution of all students sampled at all 13 HEOP 
colleges who were identified iis graduates 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Soiir'**^: LCER sample, September »973. 
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completed a course, **Afro-American VVritirig and 
Expression." 

Graduates 

h was found that 10 percent of pJl flEOP 
Students were gradu'^tes of the college^ inciuded in 
the sample. Table 60 describes the graduates in 
terms of semesters m attendance. 

Graduation must be considered a success index. 



This analysis of HEOP is taking place at an interim 
period in the program's history so grades and 
credits must be used to judge success. At any rate, 
it is noteworthy that after 4 years (8 semesters) the 
program is producing graduates. It is also 
in:portant that 47 percent (28 of 59) of the 
graduates sampled were in attendance six or less 
semesters. Of this group 15 had transferred in some 
amount of credit (seven had transferred in 60 or 
more credits). 
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V FINANCING THE PROGRAM 



The enabling legislation for SUNY-EOP and 
CUNY-SEEK was very specific in its requirements 
for finarxial reporting. The annual report, among 
other iten-^, was to contain: funds and resources 
used in support of such program and their sources 
and budgetary expenditures for such program, 
separately stating: 

• Academic credit instruction J costs 

• Other instructional costs 

• Tutoring costs 

• Remediation costs 

• Counseling costs 

• Supplemental financial assistance 

• Central services, including evaluation and 
administration costs. ^ 



This requirement has never been fully met an J 
iroHiCally the best attempt was made by i 
consulting firm in the first year of the full 
progra } \t that time budget allocations rather 
than actual expenditures were used. 

The State Education Department while not 
given such specifi'^ requirements has supplied far 
more complete information for the private 
universities than the public university systems have 
supplied. 

Financial Growth 

The State financial support for the special 
programs for the disadvantaged began v.'ith the 
196fi lav/ which made a two pronged appropriation 
to CUNY. One was a ten-year continuing appropri- 



Tablr- 61 

Growth of State Support 
of 4-Year Opportunity Programs 
1966 "1972 



Totals and 







CUNY-SEEK' 


SUNY EOP' 


HEOP 


Averages 


1966 67 


App'opriation 


S 1.500.000 






$ 1,500,0CQ 




Enrcllment' 


1,215 






1,215 




Per Student 


1,235 






1,235 


]967 68 


Appropriation 


S 2,500,000 


S 500,000 




$ 3,000,000 




Enrollment 


1,630 


249 




1.879 




Per Student 


1,534 


2,008 




1.596 


1968 69 


Appropriation 


S 5,500,000 


$1,973,295 




$ 7,474,791 




Enrollment 


2,872 


959 




3.831 




Per Student 


1,915 


2,058 




1,951 


1969 70 


Appropriation 


S 6,250,000 


$4,766,800 


$ 963,274 


$11,480,074 




Enrollment 


4,109 


2,582 


1,887 


8,578 




PerStude 


1,521 


1,653 


510 


1,338 


1970 71 


AppropnatiOfi 


% 9,0C:',C*''' 


$6,702,000 


$3,999,390 


$19,701,390 




Enrollment 


6,092 


4,968 


3,520 


14,£S0 




Per Student 


1,477 


1,349 


1,136 


1,351 


1971 72 


Appropriation 


S 9,000,000 


$8,241,308' 


$5,834,389* 


$23,764,219 




Enrollment 


7,321 


5.639' 


5,016* 


18,467 




Per Student 


1,229 


1,461 


1,163* 


1.287 


1972 73 


Appropriation 


$10,724,789* 


$8,103,196* 


S6.566.924* 


$25,394,909 




Enrollment 


8,633' 


6.307* 


5,075* 


20,015 




Per Student 


1,242* 


1,285* 


1,294* 


1.269 



^Indicates an actual rather than a budgeted total. 

* Two-term mean, 

^Four-year college program only 

Source HEOP, EOP & SEEK Central Offices - HEOP Final Report 1971 72» Appendix A» updated, 
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atlon of $500,000 a year for '*any purpose which 
the Chancellor of the City University of New York 
deems necessary for the improvement of the 
quality of educational programs.'' A second appro- 
priation of $1 million was for the selection and 
enrollment of 1,000 high school graduates in the 
City of New York who were residents of areas 
designated as **poverty areas.'' 

The City actually enrolled some 1,200 students 
in the 1966-67 year. As indicated by Table 61 this 
total has been expanded to an enrollment of 8,633 
in 1972-73 with an expenditure of $10,724,789. 

In fall 1967 the SEEK program was extended to 
SUNY with a $500,000 appropriation to the State 
University College at Buffalo where 249 students 
were recruited for the program. In fall 1968 the 
program expanded to other units of the State 
university with almost a thousand students en- 
rolled. In 1972-73 more than 6,300 EOP students 
were emolled i.i the regular four-year programs of 
the State university with an expenditure of 
$8,103,196. 

In fall 1960 the private universities were funded 
for the first time with an appropriation of 
$963,274 spread among 1,887 students. By 
1972-73 the program had grown to 5,075 students 
with an expenditure of $6,566,924. 

The Cost of a College Education 

Reducing the cost of a **yeai- at college" to a 
common denominator for purposes of comparison 



Table 62 
General Education Costs 





1971-72 








High 


Low 


Median 


Private Colleges 


$11,232* 


$1,556 


$2,317 


(Tuition & Fees) 


2,800 


1.810 


2.090 


State Universities 


3,490 


1.803 


2.017 


City College 


2.703 


1.788 


2.069 



*Includf>s graduate and medical students. 

Source. SED, Special Tabulation, NovemL »* 1973 (See 
Table 64 ) 

is not a clearly defined procedure. However, the 
State Education Department has made available 
the "General Education Costs" per full-time 
equivalent student as they have been reported for 
each of the 26 colleges in the sample. These are 
reported on Table 62. These general costb' include 
instruction, administration, librarii-o. operation of 
t'le physical plants, etc. While the inclusion of large 
numbers of graduate students, particularly medical 
students, at some institutions distorts the total for 
the private colleges, the median would indicate 
totals that are roughly comparable for the three 
sectors. This general education cost is roughly 
equivalent to the tuition and fees charged an 
undergraduate at a private university. To these 
totals must be added an average of $1,800 for 
room, board and personal expenses for resident 



Table 63 

Typical Budgets Used in Administering 
Financial Aid for 
Special Program Students 
1971-72 



Budget Item 


Resident 


Commuter 


Resident 


Commuter 


Resident* 


Commuter 


Tuition and fees 


S2.200 


$2.?00 


S 700 


$ 700 


S 100 


$ 100 


Books 


150 


150 


150 


.50 


150 


150 


Room and Board 


1.225 


NA 


1/250 


N A 


1,400 


NA 


Commuting Costs 
including travel 


N A 


650 


N A 


500 


350 


350 


Travel and othcf 
personal costs 


425 


300 


jjO 


400 


830 


400 


Totals 




S3.300 


$2,600 


$1,750 


S2.830 


$1,000 



N.A. Not applicable 

♦Independent student budget (44% of SEEK students are independent). 
Source: HEOP Final Report 1971-72, p. 25. 
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students or approximately $900 in travel and 
personal expenses for a commuter student. 

The allocation in the typical student budget is 
illustrated by Table 63. 

To this same general cost package must He added 
the special costs of the HEOP/EOP/SEEK program 
for administration, counsehng, tutoring and reme- 
dial courses. In 1972-73 this program cost for the 
private schools averaged about $1,000 per student. 
At the City university this program cost is about 
$1,184 per student as some teaching costs are 
rejected (See Table 68.) At the State universities 



the program expenditure is considerably lower as 
much of the remedial work is accomplished in 
learning centers which are financed in the regular 
university budget. 

Financing the Special Program 

Funds for this program for the disadvantaged 
were originally intended to be supplemental to the 
funding of the regular college progranr and the use 
of HEOP/EOP/SEEK funds was clearly restricted 
by law to program costs (counseling, etc.) and 
student financial assistance. 



Table 64 

Cost per Student 
(Selected Colleges) 







Regular Student 






HEOPOnly 






General Educa^ 


Tuition & 


Total 


1971-72 


Average 


Total Cost 


Private Schools 


tional Expense' 


Fees' 


Expense^ 


Enroiiment^ 


HEOPCosf 


Per Stude .t 


Canisius 


S 2J39 


$1,900 


$3,659 


95 


Sl.712 


$3.C20 


Cornell 


4,528^ 


2,800 


4,950 


111 


1.903 


3,590 


Fordham 


1.902 


2.015 


3.675 


547 


1.013 


3,142 


Ithaca 


2.633 


2.630 


4,485 


91 


1.146 


5,512 


UU 


NA 


1,810 


3,700 


160 


1.500 


2,834 


Marist 


1.556 


1.820 


3,670 


88 


1.350 


3,031 


Mt St Vincent 


2.317 


1.870 


3.920 


35 


821 


3,341 


New Rochelle 


2,113 


2.170 


4,020 


40 


1.437 


4.569 


NYU 


7.026' 


2,175 


5.165 


682 


1.107 


4,283 


Rochester 


11.232' 


2,740 


4.840 


93 


1.000 


5.862 


Syracuse Umv 


3,347 


2,645 


4.555 


63 


1,177 


5.489 


Uticd 


1.985 


2,230 


3.955 


97 


1.386 


3,618 


Median - Private U 


2.317 


2,090 


3,988 




1,248 


3.952 


Albany U 


2.543 




4,373* 


755 


1,518 


4.662 


Btj'falo U 


3.146 




5,146 


M50 


1.370 


4.873 


Stnny Brook U 


3,490 




5.290 


415 


1.384 


5.303 


Bfockport Coll 


1,803 




3,603 


310 


1.373 


3.033 


Buffalo Coll 


2.017 




3.817 


823 


1,675 


3-.779 


Oneonta 


1,959 




3.759 


255 


1,369 


3.509 


Oswego 


1,967 




3,767 


224 


1,370 


3.215 


Median - State U 


2.017 




3.817 


1972 73 


1.373 


3.779 


Baruch 


1.788 






728 


1,226 


2,308 


Brooklyn 


1,887 






1.456 


1,402 


2,728 


City College 


2.507 






2.029 


1,178 


2,338 


Lehman 


2.121 






850 


1,293 


2,368 


Oubt.JS 


2.018 






l,'i67 


1,139 


2,308 


York 


2.703 






394 


1.219 


2,443 


Median - City U ^ 


S2,069 








$1,223 


$2,353 



Sources; 1. Special unpublished tabulation, SED, November 1973, 

2. Amencan Council on Education, "Student Expenses at Post-secondary Institutions" in Amcncan Colleges and 
Universities, Eleventh Edition 1971-72 (Washington, D.C. 1973). Total includes $650 Personal Expense. 

3. HEOP Final Report, 1971 72. 

4. Allows $1,800 for room, board, and personal expense. 

5. Includes graduate and medical students. 
t». 1972-73 totals. 
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Table 65 



HEOP Expenditures — 
Selected Sciiools 
1971-72 



HEOP Average Cost 

i>i$ti En.oll P^*^ S^"'^^"^ 



Schooti 




% 


tution 


% 


Other* 


% 


Total 


ment 


HEOP 


Total 


Ca'iisius 


S 162,6/2 


4/3 


S 43,2/; 


126 


S 13;,992 


40 1 


S 343,941 


9b 


$1,712 


S3,620 


Cornell 


211,222 


34 0 


252,816 


40 9 


156.457 


25 1 


620.495 


ill 


1,903 


5,590 


Fordlidin 


554 292 


32 2 


390,000 


22 7 


77-1 625 


45 1 


1.718,917 


54/ 


1.013 


3.142 


llhJia 


104,330 


20 8 


300,467 


59 9 


96,761 


19 3 


b01,558 


91 


1,146 


G,512 


L 1 U 


240 000 


52 9 


101,563 


22 4 


111,926 


24 7 


453,489 


160 


1,500 


2,834 


Marist 


1 18 800 


44 5 


68,271 


25 6 


79.649 


29 9 


266,720 


88 


1,350 


3.031 


Mt St Vincent 


28.7S0 


24 6 


82,974 


71 0 


5.200 


4 4 


116,924 


35 


821 


3.341 


Nfw RoLhelle 


70,450 


31 5 


no, 151 


49 2 


43.110 


19 3 


223,711 


49 


1,437 


4.566 


NYU 


754,988 


25 8 


1,410 056 


48 3 


;56,000 


25 9 


2,921,044 


682 


1,107 


4,283 


Rochester 


23 000 


170 


303.730 


56 6 


143,450 


26 3 


545,180 


93 


1.000 


5,862 


Syracuse Urjiv 


;4,128 


21 4 


183,727 


53 1 


87,800 


25 4 


345,655 


63 


1.177 


5,487 


UtiCd 


134.399 


El 


;8,990 


22 5 


i37,5f7 


39 2 


350,946 


97 


1.386 


3,618 


Total 


b2.547.03l 


30 0 


$3,331,032 


40 0 


S2.530.b27 


30 0 


$8,408,580 









^Includes federal funds, student earnings and parental contributions. 
Source: SED. HEOP Final Report. 1971-72 and 1972-73 as corrected. 



No funds pursuant to this section shall 
be made available to support the regular 
academic programs. ^ 

However a 1372 amendment permitted reimburse- 
ments for partial tuition up to 50 percent of the 
total or $500 whichever is larger. 

HEOP funds are reported as supplying as much 
as 50 percent of the program expenditure in the 
case of a commuter college in the City (LIU) or as 
little as 20 percent of the program costs at an 
upstate college that is prixnarily residential. The 
balance of the total r.-.ust be provided from other 
sources. A portion of this balance is supplied by 
the student's earnings and family contributions, 
and a larger part comes from federal grants and 
loans, but the major portion cf the balance must 
be supplied from institutional grants and waivers. 

For CUNY and SUNY this institutional 
contribution amounts to an allocation o^ addi- 
tional tax dollars, but for the private university 
there must be allocation of institutional grants 
(EOG, NSPL, CWSP) etc. and waivers which must 
be made up from other sources of income, 
endowments, etc. 

HEOP. These major components of the overall 
budget for the sample HEOP schools are 
summarized in Table 65. On a percentage basis six 



Chart 21 

Sources of Support 
for HEOP Program 
1972-73 



Milhons 

Scholar 




Total $23 mtihan 



Source: HEOP final Report, 1972-73, p. 55. 
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of the 12 schools supply 48 percent or more of the 
total funds from institutional grants and wmvers. 
0\^erall for the 12 schools sampled the percentages 
ar»^: HEOP 30 percent, Institution 40 percent, 
federal funds and student/parental contributicns 
30 percent. 

Income to support the program m the private 
colleges comes from four major sources; HEOP 
grants and other State funds, federal opportunity 
grants and loans, institutional grants and waivers, 
and student contributions. Chart 21 illustrates 
sources of HEOP financial support. 

Every institutional financial aids officer has this 
overall grouping of resources available from which 
he can put together a student funding package. 
Federal and institutional funds are in some 
measure discretionary— that is, they may be 
awarded to HEOP or non-HEOP students who 
qualify. 

Of these federal and institutional discretionary 
funds the HEOP students were given 14 percent of 
the total available to the private college group 
although HEOP comprises only 3.8 percent of the 
college population. 

The funding package required for the average 
HEOP student in 1972-73 was actually about 
$4,500 distributed on Table 66. 

SEEK. At the City university a breakdown of 
expenditure by purpose is included in a funding 
model developed over the course of the program 
for budget purposes. Table 67 shows this. 

The 1972-73 report supplies total figures which 
indicate that State funds supply slightly more than 
50 percent of the direct expenditures of the SEEK 



Table 66 

Average Student 
Funding Budget - HEOP 
1972-73 



Income Source 


Amni'nt 


Percent 


HEOP 


Sl.298 


28% 


tnstit'itional Contributions 


1.282 


?8 


EOG (Federal) 


320 


7 


Scholar Incentive 


275 




Total Grant 


S3. 175 


69% 


Loans 


4O0 


9 


Earnings. Parental 






Contrbutions 


325 


ii 


Total Funding Required 


S4,500 


99% 



Source; Compiled by LCER Staff from HEOP Aruiuat 
Report, 1972-73. * 
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Table 67 

City University 
Funding Model for 1971-72 
SEEK Students 





New 
Students 


Continuing 
Students 


Upper 
ck srnen 


Personal Services 








Adoiinistration 


$ 145 


$ 145 


S 145 


Counseling 


245 


245 


245 


Tutoring 


140 


140 


140 


Instruction 


730 


730 




Total 


$1,260 


$1,260 


S 530 


Other 








Financial Aid 


S 972 


S1072 


$1072 


Books 


125 


125 


125 


Fees 


115 


115 


115 


Total 


$1,212 


$1,312 


$1,312 



Source: SEEK Final Report, 1971-72, p. 14. 



program. (See Table 68.) Half of the total, roughly 
equivalent to the entire State allocation goes to 
direct student aid. This report also shows an 
additional allocation of $2.97 million ($344 per 
student) m federal grants and loans. This increases 
the average expenditure to $2,770 with the federal 
contribution supplying about 12 percent. At 
individual colleges larger portions of these funds 
were utilized for SEEK students so that at City 
College federal funds supplied 30 percent of the 
total. 

Overall, CUNY devoted 2? percent of its 
reported federal grants to the SEEK program even 
though SEEK students comprise about 10 percent 
of the stude::t body. 

EOP. State University expenditures for program 
alone as reported for the sample schools on the 
new 1972-73 reporting format are summarized in 
Table 70. In total EOP funds were split — 22 
percent for program and 78 percent for student 
financial aid. 

Student Financial Assistance 

It is in the critical area of direct financial 
assistance — stipends for living 'expenses — that 
differences in the funding formulas become more 
pronounced. Table 71 presents the funding budgets 
which apply to a majority of the students. If the 
entire HEOP/EOP/SEEK grant were applied, it 
would provide a percentage ranging from 28 
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Table 68 

SEEK Financial Summary 
City University 1972-73 



CotltQt or 

University 


Average 

Enrollment 


Student 
Financial 
Assistance 


Program 
Personnel 
& Other 


Total SEEK 


Expendituri 
Per Capita 


Baruch 


728 


$ 892.444 


S 787,418 


$ 1 fi79,862 


^1.226 


$2,308 


Brooklyn 


1,456 


2,040,946 


1,930.373 


3,971,319 


l.d02 


2,728 


City 


2,029 


2,389,515 


2,354,014 


4, /4 3,529 


M78 


2,338 


Evers 


127 


153,583 


120,532 


274,115 


1,209 


2,158 


Hunter 


1,117 


1,'»'^8,402 


1,378,313 


2,815,715 


),288 


2,522 


John Jay 


272 


345,510 


391,267 


736,777 


1,270 


2,709 


Uhman 


850 


1,098,740 


914,171 


2,012,911 


1,293 


2,368 


Gueens 


1,567 


1,784,577 


1,831,328 


3,615,905 


1,139 


2,308 


Bichmond 


94 


100,646 


34,900 


135,546 


1,071 


1,442 


York 


394 


480,426 


482,270 


982,695 


1,219 


2,443 


Total 


8,634 


SlO.724.789 


$10,224,586 


$20,949,375 


$1,242 


$2,426 


Percent of Total 


51% 


49% 


100% 






Per Capita 




Sl,242 


$1,184 


$2,426 







Source: Compiled from SEEK Final Report, 1972-73, 



percent for a private resident student to 66 percent 
for a city commuter. In each case the allowances 
for the private schools are smallest, and because 
the&e are average^ for all private sqhools the 
differences for living expenses are even more 
pronounced between th<^ private schools with tight 
fiscal problems overall. These schoc?!? m ist devote 
a larger percentage of their HEOP grants to 
program and leave more of the student's personal 
financial package to his own resources: loans, 
work, parental contributions. Thus, some of these 
personal budgets become more a deoirable goal 
than an actual amount to be funded by the college. 
- CUNY h:dicates that it devotes' 100 percent of 
its State pnnt to student aid and the SUNY 
spending reports available for this audit indicate 



about 86 percent of their State funding is allocated 
to student aid. 

The most common complaint voiced to the 
LCER staff by HEOP directors and college officials 
was the inability of the private school to match the 
public dollars in this respect. 

Married Students 

One of the financial considerations of the special 
program is the allowance made to enable married 
students to participate. (See Table 72.) There is a 
minimum allowance made for a mai'ried student 
and in some ca:,es an additional amount is included 
for child care. Thus a maximum is included at 
some institutions. These child care items may be as 
much as $800 (Albany) r $900 (Butfalo College) 



Table 69 

SEEK Program Expenditures 
1972-73 





Anount 


Pcfcent 


Administraiion 


$ 1,014,20B 


10% 


Counselors 


2,823,369 


28 


Teachers 


3,670,165 


36 


Tutors 


644,090 


6 


Ctencai 


650,200 


6 


Employee Benefits 


1,187,745 


11 


Mi$c 


234,908 


3 


Total 


$10,224,688 


100% 



Source: SEEK Final Report. 1972-73 



Table 70 

EOP Program Expenditures 
Seven Sample Units 



1972-73 

Amount PfCtnt 

Admmistr'tion S 239,94S 18% 

Counselors 589,476 44 

Tutr;s 153,291 12 

C/e-ical and Other 178,499 13 

Empnyee Benefits 1 17.563 9 

Mijc S8,735 4 

Total Program $1,3:j7,514 100*/' 



Sonrce: Final reports of SUNY uniK 1972-73. 
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Table 71 



Typical Funding Budgets 
1972-73 







Commuter 






Resident 






Independent 






Private 


suny' 


CUNY 


Private 


SUNY 


CUNY- 


Private 


SUNY 


CUNY 


Tuition 


S2 004 


S b50 


s 


S2,386 


S 650 


S - 


S2,38'^ 


S 650 


S ' 




128 


120 


103 


82 


120 


103 




120 


103 


Bouk$dnd Supplies 


132 


190 


150 


161 


190 


150 




190 


150 


Room {rent and 




















utttides) 


375 


350 


360 


689 


665 


982 


_ 


665 


982 


Food (board and 




















lunches) 


211 


250 


270 


721 


610 


752 


- 


610 


752 


Personal (clolhmg, 




















r«cr«i»tion,elc } 


387 


460 


312 


397 


460 


333 




460 


982 


Tr^nsportalion 




250 


189 




250 


185 




250 


189 


Other 


211 




385 


111 




385 








Totdl 


S3.448 


S2,370 


S1,832 


S4,548 


S2,945 


S2,894 




S2,945 


S3, 144 


Average 




















HEOP EOP'SEEK 




















grant 


S1794 


SI, 285 


SI, 242 


S1.294 


SI, 285 


S1.242 




S1,285 


S1,242 


Percent of loial 


36% 


52% 


88% 


28% 


43% 


42% 




43% 


37*/ 



Buffalo College was used as the median of our sample schools. 
Dependent living away from home. 

Source- 1972-73 HEOP and CUNY reports 



depending on the specifics of the case and the 
number of children. A maximum amount is also 
included in most cases which requires supplemental 
job income from family members. 

most institutions this married students 
budget is not significant in the total because of the 
small numbers. However the University of Buffalo 
indicates 115 students (10 percent) of its 
enrollment in this categoi-y and the College at 
Buffalo indicates approximately 190 (23 percent) 
of its enrollment is married. 

The Class of '66 

The 1966 fall enrollment for the SFIEK program 
at the City university is used to Illustrate the si7,e 
of the investment required to fund the average 
student in the SEP^K program. A figure of $4,000 
per year, or $2,000 per semester has been used 



Table 72 
Subsidies for Manried Students* 



Low 



Median 



SUfJY S4770{Bfi)('/nort) S1,02C (Bo falo C J S3,175 (0$v;«»go) 
CUNY $4,645 (all or JS) 

HEOP S5 700 <ford»»*'n> $G60<M» St VincenrJ S2,630 ^SyracuiP U > 

*Ninc-month allowance loss tuition. 

Source Compiled from 1972-73 annual reports, 
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Table 73 

Estimated Cost Per Student, 
SEEK Enrollment Fall 1966 



Cost Per Graduate 



Graduates 




Semesters 


Total 
Semesters 




Cost Per 
Semester 




6 


X 


8 semesters 


- 48 semesters 


_ JC 


$2,000- 


-^S 96.000- 


11 


X 


9 semesters 


= 99 semesters 


X 


$2,000 


= 198.000 


28 


X 


10 semesters 


= 280 semesters 


X 


S2.000 


- 560.000 


11 




1 1 semesters 


= 12'. semesters 


X 


S2.000 


- 24?,000 


12 


X 


12 semesters 


= 144 semesters 


X 


S2.000 


^ 288.000 


5 


X 


14 semesters 


= 70 semesters 


X 


S2.000 


140.000 


7: 






762 






S1.524,000 



Cost Per Graduate S1.524.000 



S20.877 per graduate 



Co st Per Survivor 

15current enrollces x 14 semesters - 210 semesters x S2.000 ' S420.000 
Total cost for 73 graduates - 31.524.000 
Total cost for 15 current enrollees - 420,000 
Total cost for 88 survivors 



= SI, 944,000 ' S22,091 per survivor 



Cost Per Orop ^iUt 

Tola! <ost for 14 semesters 
Les< Cost for 73 graduates 

Cost for 15 current enrollees 

Cost for 102 dropouts 
Cost Pfer DfOpoiJt S 1 ,008,000 1 02 S9,882 



$1,524,000 
420,000 



S2,952,':00 

1,944.000 
S1.008,000 
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arbitrarily. This Ubsumes a $2,000 General 
Education cost (see Table 64) and only a $2,000 
average additional expense for SEEK personnel 
even though the 1972-73 average is indicated to be 
about $2,770. 

From the original enrollment of 190 students, 
73 had graduated by the end of 14 semesters and 
15 students are still enrolled leaving an attrition of 
102 or 54 percent. (See Table 73.) Forty-five of 
the graduates attained degrees by the end of the 
fifth year and 19 of the remaining 67 dropped out 



in the 11th semester indicating a critical decision 
period at the end of the fifth year. 

Even though attrition in this class is somewhat 
lower than average, the State/City investment is 
still substantial. Using our funding allowance of 
$2,000 per student per semester the investment 
through the spring semester of 1973 is just under 
$3 million and the cost per graduate is $20,877; 
the cost per surviving student is $22,000 per 
student, and the cost per dropout is almost 
$10,000. 
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Exhibit I 

IIKOP STUDENT RECORD SAMPLING 
SAT VERBAL AND MATH SCORES OF INDIVIDUALLY SAMPLED HEOP STUDENTS 

















SAT 


SAT 


SAT 


SAT 


SAT 


SAT 
















Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 








SAT 


SAT 


SAT 


SAT 


Below 


Below 






Above 


Above 


School 


Sdinple 




Verbdl 


Verbal 


Math 


Math 


_1IL 


_J1L 


320 499 


320 499 


500 




Si/e 


Re)pon^e 


Mean 


Rdnqe 


Mean 


riantje 


No % 


No % 


No. % 


No % 


No % 


No % 




M] 


18 


J47 


230 460 


380 


290 573 


5 28% 


7 39% 


13 72% 


8 44% 


0 0*^0 


3 17" 


Mt St Vinu'nt 


35 


4 


343 


266 407 


378 


262 500 


1 25 


1 25 


3 7b 


2 50 


0 .0 


1 2b 


NtJW Rothflle 


29 


22 


344 


211 530 


335 


239 517 


11 50 


10 45 


10 4b 


11 50 


1 5 


1 5 


Coriii.'H 


41 


39 


492 


272 707 


529 


319 795 


3 8 


1 3 


14 36 


13 33 


n tin 




f urd.id(T) 


60 


41 


426 


coo UUJ 


436 




7 7 


4 10 


32 78 


27 66 


6 15 


10 24 


Ithaia 


55 


27 


404 


L\)U JHtJ 


435 


OCR cna 


t) lU 


3 1 1 


16 59 


17 63 


6 22 


7 26 


luiH| IsIjmU University 


40 


6 


352 


255 556 


371 


300 540 


3 50 


2 33 


2 33 


3 50 


1 17 


1 1 7 




49 


27 


376 


239 5^«8 


412 


270 656 


5 19 


6 22 


20 74 


16 59 


2 7 


b 19 


New Yyrk University 


70 


63 


469 


270 650 


500 


220 710 


3 5 


3 5 


34 54 


29 46 


26 41 


31 49 


Syracuse University 


50 


40 


423 


294 584 


442 


276 756 


2 5 


5 13 


31 77 


22 55 


7 18 


13 32 


Univefsuy College 


























ol SyrdLuse 


46 


2 


409 


374 443 


481 


401 561 


0 0 


0 0 


2 100 


1 50 


0 0 


1 50 




49 


40 


419 


200 590 


448 


290 670 


5 13 


3 8 


26 65 


27 67 


9 22 


10 25 


UtiLd 


40 


2. 


333 


288 377 


281 


268 293 


J_ 50 


_2_100 


_J_ 50 


0 0 


JL 0 


_g 0 


Total 


600 


331 










47 14% 


47 14% 


204 62% 176 53% 


80 24% 108 33?^ 


High School Averages of Individually Sampled HEOP Students 














Aver- 






















Sample 




age 












Average 




School 








Below 




Average 




Average 




Above 




Mean 


Range 


Size 


Response 


60 


Percent 


60 69 


Percent 


70 79 


Percent 


80 


Percent 


Canisius 


773 


74 88 


36 


32 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


53 


15 


47 


Mt St Vmcon» 


74 7 


65 87 


35 


19 


0 


0 


4 


21 


12 


63 


3 


16 


New RocJjelle 


74 2 


60 83 


29 


26 


0 


0 


6 


23 


12 


46 


8 


31 


Cornell University 


86 2 


65 96 


41 


28 


0 


0 


1 


4 


4 


14 


23 


82 


Fordfiam 


79 1 


62 91 


60 


37 


0 


0 


1 


2 


15 


41 


21 


57 


Ithaca 


77 3 


64 95 


55 


24 


0 


0 


3 


13 


10 


42 


11 


45 


long Island University 


71 5 


62 81 


40 


17 


t 


0 


6 


35 


10 


59 


1 


6 


Man St 


775 


62 86 


49 


24 


0 


n 


1 


4 


14 


58 


9 


38 


New York University 


80 8 


62 89 


70 


89 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2J 


33 


44 


64 


Syracuse University 


79 7 


73 88 


50 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


48 


14 


52 


University College 


























of Syracuse 


73 1 


60 85 


46 


15 


0 


0 


6 


40 


3 


20 


6 


40 


Rochester 


79 6 


70 89 


49 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


43 


20 


57 


Utica College 


71 2 


65 77 


_40 


18 


_0_ 




_7 


39 


11 


61 


0 


0 


Total 






600 


371 


0 


0% 


37 


10% 


159 


43% 


175 


47% 


High School Rank (Q 


uintile) of Individually Sampled HEOP Students 










1st Quintrle 


2nd Qurntile 


3rd Quintile 


4th Quintile 


5th Quintile 




Sample 




Num 




Num 
















School 


Size 


Response ber 


Percent 


ber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Canisius 


36 


29 


9 


31 


9 


31 


4 


14 


4 


14 


3 


10 


Mt St V,r>cent 


35 


17 


3 


18 


2 


12 


9 


53 


2 


11 


1 


6 


New Rochelk' 


29 


17 


4 


24 


4 


24 


1 


6 


3 


18 


5 


28 


Corn'>ll University 


41 


34 


22 


65 


7 


21 


4 


12 


0 


0 


1 


2 


FordI am 


60 


41 


16 


39 


15 


37 


7 


17 


2 


5 


1 


2 


iiha'a Colltige 


55 


39 


7 


18 


6 


15 


9 


23 


10 


26 


7 


18 


long Island University 


40 


18 


3 


17 


2 


n 


3 


17 


4 


22 


6 


33 


Marist 


49 


32 


4 


13 


11 


34 


8 


25 


3 


a 


6 


19 


New York University 


7G 


61 


22 


36 


lb 


26 


11 


18 


6 


10 


6 


10 


Syracuse University 


50 


36 


11 


31 


14 


39 


7 


19 


3 


8 


1 


3 


Unrversity College 


























of Syrjcuse 


46 


:i 


1 


6 


6 


36 


5 


29 


5 


29 


0 


0 


Pc ' "ster 


49 


37 


12 


32 


12 


32 


6 


16 


4 


11 


3 


9 


Uiicd 


40 


26 


1^ 


_4_ 


3 


11 


6 


23 


9 


3b 


7 


27 


Total 


600 


404 


115 


28% 


107 


26% 


80 


20% 


55 


14% 


47 


12% 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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EXHIBIT II 



BUDGETS USED IN PACKAGING AID FOR SEEK PROGRAM STUDENTS 

1972-1973 



Dependent Student 


Weekly 


9 Month^ 


Fees 










103 




Books 2nd Educational Aids 










150 




Transportation^ 


5 25 








189 




Lunch 


7 50 








270 




Peisonal' 


366 








312 


385 


Medical *■ Clothing* 




10 70 








Maintenance at home* 




10 00 








360 


Total 


2141 


20 70 






K024 


808 


(Add tuition when applicable) 
















Dependent Student 
Living Away From Home 


Weekly 


36 Weeks 
9 Months 


Fees 










103 




Books and Educational Aids 










150 




Transportation' 


5 25 








189 




Food 


2090 








752 




Rent ^ Utilities 


27 28 








982 




Per$Of»al' 


9 25 








333 


385 


Medical ^ Clothing 




10 70 








Total 


62 68 


10 70 






2,509 


385 


(Add tuition when applicable) 


















Academic 


12 Month Budget 






Ye«r 








Each 






(9 Month) 






2 Member* 


Additional 


Independent Student 


Weekly 


Individual 


Individual 


Household 


Member 


Fee 




103 


103 


103 




Books and Educational A^ds 




150 


150 


150 


32 


Transportation^ 


5 25 


189 


245 


385 


Food (including lunch) 


20 90 


752 


1.087 


1,680 


428 


Rent ♦ Ut'hties 


27 28 


982 


1,419 


1.730 


91 


Personal 


26 90 


968 


1,399 


2,145 


454 


Child care/Baby sittmn 










(1.040) 


(1,040) 


Total 


8o:^3 


3J44 


4,403 


6,193 


1.005 


(Add tuitioo when applicable) 















i.uur at h()m»' cost mo> iw d(i(i»a mr siuunii ijuu>;«-i "..«> .i. ...i^' ^ i,., >">".^ 

111(1 «>nl\ if tlir p.irriU.il conlriliuluMi is 0 or U'ss When th»- stiukMU is rt'(juirrd to contribuU' to home m.iiiU^MMiico it 
.'Iv th.it h.- m.»y h.iv»' to provuir inodical -nul cl.ahiiii; lui'ds hmiM'lf In such .in mstanc those costs nuy be addvd to 



'I„chuhs iMT-.nal and recnalion c.^sts for dejnndrnl. personal, medical, clothing, laundry, -ecreation, insurance ,..»d 
rinsct'lUieoiis expenses for independent personal. lanndr\ and recreation for dependent livin« awa> from home 
^lawilenanie at home cost ma> be added to the student budget onh .n c.ises where the -tudent acluall> n>.curs Muh an 
expense 
IS also likelv I 
personal expenses 

'Transportation eo^ts tor the independent student include S.'l 50 for the summer Trail.'- .rt.ition cost>, should be adjusted to 
rrilert actual costs of tra\ehng to school .md K>b 

•^The 2 member household budget reflects the cosUs of 2 adults If the household consists of an adult and a child, $1,005 
shDuld h»' added to the sirigh' student budget 

^If the dependent 'student receives work studv during the suinme, sumr;»er costs, inchidiiig tran'fportation, lunch and 
personal, should be added into his budget 

Source: 1972-73 SEEK Report, pp. 6 and 7. 
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Appendix I 

FEDERAL AND STATE OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 



While many federal and other state opportunity 
programs offer some of the program elements that 
New York State's HEOP-EOP-SEEK programs do, 
none match the tenure and comprehensiveness of 
them. The federal Special Services program 
completed its first year of operation in June, 1971. 
As reported in the 1972 Catalog of Federal 
Education Assistance Programs its purpose is to 

. , . provide remedial and other suppor- 
tive services for students with academic 
potential who because of educational, 
cultv.i-al, or economic background, or 
physical handicap are in need of 
counseling, tutorial or other supportive 
services, career guidance and placement, 
(p. 295) 

Special Services does appear to offer services 
similar to those provided by HEOP-EOP-SEEK, 



and in fact it was found that this program is 
operative at many of the schools in the LCER 
sample. However it does not seem to serve as 
narrow a target population smce HEOP-EOP-SEEK 
students must meet the dual qualifications of being 
economically and educationally disadvantaged. The 
Educational Testing Service is presently concluding 
a study of Special Services **to provide an 
assessment of the broad need for special services 
for disadvantaged students in histitutions of higher 
education . . 

At least six other states have been identified 
with functioning post-secondary opportunity pro- 
grams. Typically, these other state programs offer 
only financial aid to enrolled students. Only 
Illinois and Pennsylvania begin to approach the 
type of supportive services that New York State's 
HEOP-EOP-SEEK programs offer. Selected fea- 
tures of other state programs are: 



Post-Secondary Opportunity Programs 
in Selected States 1972-73 



CALIFORNIA 

Name of Program(s) 



1973-74 Appropriation: 



Number of Students: 



1. Extended Opportunity Program 
2&3. Education Opportunity Program 
4. Opportunity Grants Program 

1. $ 6,100,000 

2. 5,000,000 
4. 6,000,000 

$17,100,000 

1. 25,500 

2. 14,000 

3. 6,000 

4. 6,000 

49,500 $/student: $345 



Number of Institutions 



1. 100 Community Colleges 

2. 19 State University and College campuses 

3. 9 University of California campuses 

4. Not applicable 



Items funded: 



School expenses and maintenance 
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CONNECTICUT 

Name of Program 

1973-74 Appropriation: 

Number of Students 

Number of Institutions 

Items funded: 

IL LINOIS 

Name of Program 

1973-74 Appropriation: 

Number of Students 

Number of Institutions:' 

Items funded: 

MASSACHUSETTS 
No Program 

NEW JERSEY 

Name of Program: 

1973-74 Appropriation: 

Number of Students: 

Number of institutions: 

Items funded: 

NEW YORK 

Name of Program: 

1973-74 Appropriation: 

Number of Students: 

Number of Institutions: 

Items funded: 

OHIO 

Name of Program: 

1973-74 Appropriation: 



Restricted Education Grant Program 
$228,000 

About 250 $/student: $912 

37 public and private 

Tuition, maintenance and other financial aid 

Disadvantaged Grants 

$1,400,000 

Unknown 

20-25 (2 year community colleges only) 
Prof, staff, tuition, some maintenance 

Educational Opportunity Fund Program 
$15,700,000 

13,187 $/student: $1,191 

47 public and private 

Educational and living expenses, administration 

Higher Education Opportunity Program 
$33,000,000 

29,599 $/student: $1,115 

125 public and private 

Supportive services and financial aid 

Developmental Education 
$2,500,000 
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Number of Students: 

Number of Institutions: 

Items funded: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Name of Program: 

1973-74 Appropriation: 

Number of Students: 

Number of Institutions: 

Items funded: 

Source SED, HEOP Program Office 



I^iblic Sector only 

Act 101 
$2,160,000 

5,500 $/student: $393 

37 public and private 

Supportive services and in-service training 
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Appendix II 



POSSIBLE DISPARITIES BETWEEN SPECIAL 
PROGRAM RESULTS AND ACTUAL PROGRAM 
RESULTS 



This audit has relied upon statistical evaluation 
of acadtinic results to evaluate special programs. 
There are problems with such a method of assess- 
ing program effectiveness: 

1. It fails to evaluate non-academic results, 

2. It may not portray actual academic results 
(i.e., to the extent that statistical evaluation 
relies upon **hard data" that do not reflect 
changes in academic standards, educational 
quality, etc.). 

As to the first concern, it is recognized 
**. . . achievement scores and retention rates do not 
tell the whole story of a program's effectiveness; 
personal and social outcomes are at least as 
important."^ While these non-academic outcomes 
are significant, they are, in relation to program 
intent, secondary to academic outcomes. Conse- 
quently, this audit focuses on academic outcomes 
as, if not "the whole story,'' at least **the main 
story" of a program's effectiveness. 

As to the second concern, if statistical indicators 
fail to discern basic changes in academic standards 
and educational quality, then this essentially 
statistical evaluation of the program will probably 
overstate actual program effectiveness. For exam- 
ple, grade-point averages are relied upon in 
evaluation, but as has been noted elsewhere, in 
some of the colleges surveyed, a shift to a partial or 
complete **pass/fail" grading system has made this 
statistical indicator less useful at such colleges 
(since a high grade-point average may be based on 
relatively few courses where actual letter grades — 
A, B, C, etc. — were assigned). Then too, the college 
sample used in this audit included one college that 
does not even allow its faculty to assign a grade of 
F (i.e., this college goes beyond pass/fail in its 
alteration of academic standards), one that ignored 
D's and F's accumulated during early college years 
in calculating grade-point averages, and one with an 
experimental school in which students were 
allowed to decide what grades they had received, 
themselves. 

An advocate of special programs for disadvan- 
taged students makes a similar charge related to the 
potential gap between statistical evaluation and 
actual program results: 

Since getting new students into— and 
preferably through college has been the 



almost single-minded goal, virtually all 
evaluation of our achievements has been 
concerned with quoting statistics on 
increased I'ates of access and retention. 
Only recently have a few scattered voices 
questioned whether recruitment and 
retention are really the goals. I think 
they are not. The goal of educators is to 
educate. We have however, sold out to 
the false goal of certification, and in our 
eagerness to get degrees in the hands of 
New Students we are afraid to ask 
ourselves whether we are educating 
them. We have been told for so long that 
the quality of education makes little or 
no difference in the outcome . . . that we 
have succumbed to fatalistic acceptance 
of the notion that the credential will do 
as much for the New Student as the 
education. There are cheaper and more 
honest ways to certify.^ 

In The Death of the American University, L.G. 
Heller reports a transition in academic standards 
and educational quality that also would not be 
revealed by statistical evaluation of academic 
outcomes: 

Prior to open admissions, the college 
[City College of New York] had had 
certain hard-core minimal standards for 
entrance, requirements of a certain 
amount of mathematics, foreign languag- 
es, and so on. Yet some of the city's high 
schools were graduating students grossly 
deficient in these subjects. The commit- 
tee [the City College Curriculum and 
Teaching Committee] then was asked to 
decide whether or not to require that a 
liberal arts major (who would have to be 
accepted regardless of his inadequate 
background) would be allowed to 
graduate, without any mathematics at all 
or if the college should demand that he 
must master intermediate algebra before 
receiving a City College degree: prior to 
open admissions, the students had had to 
know at least this much mathematics 
just to get into the college; they then 
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continued their studies from there. 
Under the more demanding of the two 
proposed alternatives, the new terminal 
point was the ame as the old starting 
point. If this |,roposal were accepted 
(and it was), the City College degree 
would mean no more than what a 
diploma from a { )od high school once 
used to mean, anc, in fact it well might 
mean less."^ 

This example is mereN' indicative of the many 
and diverse methods A impacting statistical 
evaluation of academic results. Consequently, this 
audit's findings should be viewed as possibly 
overstating academic succ( ^s of program students 
at some colleges surveyed. ^ o attempt was made to 
assess educational quality systematically to deter- 
mine if changes had indeed transpired. However, 
the audit does indicate muiy modifications of 
academic standards for progr.im students. Yet, in 
evaluating the program, the audit may not have 
fully portrayed the extent of academic failure. For 
example, despite audit team recognition that 
course withdrawals (without penalty) at some 



colleges appear excessive and that leaves of 
absence, tri^nsfers to other colleges, etc. may in 
many cases more closely resemble dropping out 
than surviving nevertheless there was no attempt 
to factor this awareness into statistical program 
evaluation. As a result, the forms of statistical 
evaluation utilized accept the program administra- 
tions' approaches to statistical reporting. It should 
be borne in mind that such assessment may 
overstate program effectiveness. 

Footnotes 

^ Helen Astin et al.. Higher Education and the 
Disadvantaged Student (Washington, D.C.: Hu- 
man Service Press, 1972), p. 39. 

^K. Patricia Cross, Beyond the Open Door: New 
Students to Higher Education (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1971), p. 163. 

^L. G. Heller, The Death of the American 
University: With Special Reference to the 
Collapse of City College of New York (New 
Rochelle: Arlington House, 1973), p. 62. 
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Appendix III 



THfi EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The bpecial college opportunity programs 
evaluated in this audit closely parallel other 
compensator>' education program efforts at the 
elementary^ and secondary education levels (i.e., 
programs such as Head Start, Upward Bound, etc.). 
The fact thcit such compensatory education effortii 
are underw a> at all levels in the educational system 
raises issues related to possible program duplica- 
tion. Where in the educational system does basic 
responsibility for education of disadvantaged 
students rest? Where in the educational sysvem is 
the most appropriate level for such program effort 
(I.e., at what level can such program effort best 
demonstrate effectiveness and efficiency)'. 

Compensatory education at the college level has 
undergone rapid growth since its inception. As 
evident from the basic policy of the Board of 
Regents, this is not a desired course of action for 
the future: 

The basic responsibility of preparing 
poverty students adequately for educa- 
tion beyond high school should not be 
removed from the elementary and 
secondary schools. Basic changes must 
ultimately be made in the schools during 
the student's formative years if there is 
to be an end to collegiate opportunity 
programs. This is not to imply that 
colleges will not continue to provide 
educational services to adults as well as 
to opportunity students who are identi- 
fied late in their secondary school career. 
It does mean, however, that with the 
general updating of elementary and 
secondaiy schools through closer coor- 
dination with the colleges, improvement 
in teacher and counseling training, and 
the revision of curriculums to meet 
changing needs, the major need for 
college opportunity programs should be 
significantly reduced by 1980. 

Thus, if special college programs are to be 
continued, they are not to continue to grow at a 
rate that would supplant similar elementary and 
secondary education efforts. 

The establishment of compensatory education 
programs outside the elementary and secondary 



education system (i.e., in colleges of the State) is at 
least partially intended to compensate for the 
inability of that system to demonstrate effective- 
ness in its efforts to educate disadvantaged 
students. The ineffectiveness of the system is 
amply portrayed in the recent, comprehensive 
Report of the New York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (Fleischmann Commission).^ 
Yet this report not only provides a demonstra- 
tion of the ineffectiveness of past effort at the 
elementary and secondary level, it also provides 
support for the basic policy of the Board of 
Regents; for, the report strongly supports con- 
tinued reliance on an improved elementary and 
secondary education effort to educate disad- 
vantaged students. 

The report's general approach to solving student 
performance problems was . . identify those who 
have serious learning problems and provide extra 
funds to help overcome these problems."^ Yet the 
report usually avoids recommendations on alloca- 
tion of such extra funds: 

There is no measure to explain which of 
the many inputs to the education 
process (e.g., teachers, books) does the 
most to increase educational attainment. 
We cannot assume that the additional 
money our proposal grants to districts 
with disadvantaged students should be 
used to hire more teachers, or more 
curriculum specialists, or to buy more 
books for the school library.'* 

In light of such reluctance to . . mandate the 
services for which additional money should be 
spent...," it is of special significance that the 
report was not at all reluctant to specify the 
elementary educational level as the prime target for 
the additional money. A critical reason for this is 
serious reservation about the value of compensa- 
tory program effort at the secondary and higher 
education levels: 

Concentrating money on elementary ed- 
ucation gets children off to a good start. 
Remedial programs in later years are 
more expensive and too often cannot 
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undo the damage of years of bad school- 
ing.^ 



builds upon abilities he has not yet 
acquired. 



The report reinforces its stress on effort at the 
elementary school level by commenting on one 
higher education alternative directly related to this 
audit: 

In 1970-71 under its recently instituted 
open admissions program, Cl^NY had 
7,000 incoming freshmen (of a total of 
34,500) who scored below average 
ninth-grade reading scores and 8,000 
who scored below eighth-grade level in 
mathematics. To do college work suc- 
cessfully, these students require special 
help, and remedial programs provided at 
university level are very expensive 
relatively speaking.^ 

This stres.s on compensatory education effort at 
the elementary school level is consistent with 
findings on the disadvantaged that emphasize 

. . that the deficits connected with an impover- 
ished environment are cumulative over time." For 
example, one researcher notes that: 

. . . few students improve, once they 
have established a poor achievement 
record early in their school careers. 

Another similarly concludes: 

It seems likely that the lack of necessary 
antecedent experiences causes the child 
to fall farther behind as the curriculum 



Yet another maintains that: 

as age increases it becomes more and 
more difficult for these disadvantaged 
children to develop compensatory mech- 
anisms, to respond to special programs, 
or to make the psychological readjust- 
ments required to overcome the cumula- 
tive effects of their early deficits."^ 

Footnotes 

^The State Education Department, Education 
Beyond High School: The Regents Tentative 
Statewide Plan for the Development of Post-Sec- 
ondary Education, 1972, pp. 44-45. 

'^Report of the New York State Commission on 
the Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Volume 1 (New York: 
1972), pp. 1.2, 1.29, 1.31-1.34, 1.38, and 1.48. 

^Ibid., p. 2.17. 

^ Ibid, p. 2.18. 
^Ibid. 

^ Helen Astin et ai. Higher Education and The 
Disadvantaged Student (Washington, D.C.: 
Human Service Press, 1972), p.. 20. 
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Appendix IV 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE 



The II EOF program at University College may 
be the most ineffective, and the most controversial 
m the State. Its ineffectiveness is evidenced by the 
highest attrition rate (65%) identified for a HEOP 
program in New York. However, this attrition rate 
simply reflects the more basic issue related to the 
program — that the program is a part-time one, and 
only nominally a degree program. 

In fact the program at University College (the 
school of general studies at Syracuse University) 
was once not even nominally a degree program. 
Even now, the student attrition rate, the part-time 
nature of the program, and the recruitment of an 
adult enrollment are far more suggestive of a 
general studies program than of a degree program. 

While the State Education Department originally 
approved this program's introduction, it has been 
concerned about the nature and conduct of the 
program ever since. It is questionable that this 
program conforms to the legislative mtent of the 
HEOP program. 

Legislative intent would appear to stress a 
full-time matriculated baccalaureate program op- 
portunity. This interpretation is reinforced by 
the predominant allocation of HEOP resources by 
SED to such program efforts. Also, while the usual 
HEOP timespan is five years maximum, at 
University College, this timespan could be as long 
as twenty years (e.g., based on the typical rate of 
credit generation — six credits per academic year). 
In light of research findings stressing that "... the 
disadvantaged are oriented more toward immediate 
and tangible goals and rewards than toward remote 
and intangible ones," 4his approach to educating 
the disadvantaged appears unrealistic. 

LCER was urged to compare program student 
academic achievement only to the achievement of 
regular students at University College (and not to 
the achievement of students in other HEOP 
programs) by college officials. This is ironic since 
this audit's comparisons of one special college 
program *s results to another were undertaken to 
avoid any unfairness that might result from 
comparing special program results only to regular 
student achievement. 

In this case, even the comparison sought by 
college officials suggests the program's ineffective- 
ness as the following table indicates. 

It is apparent that HEOP students have a 
significantly higher attrition rate than University 



Table 1 

HEOP and Regular Students Attrition, 1969-1972 
University College 

Dropout 
Voluntary 

or OiS Leave of 

Withdrawal missat Absence Total Percent 

HEOP 

N = 46 30 0 0 3C 65% 

Regular 

N = 2,773 192 0 0 192 7% 

Source" LCER Sample, September 1973 and University 
College of Syracuse Admissions Office Report, 
October 1973. 

College's regular students. 

The high attrition rate vi^as asserted to have 
resulted from the present general tendency of 
college students to drop out for a few semesters, 
and then return to school. However, field work by 
LCER revealed that HEOP students dropping out 
of University College seldom return. 

In fact, a special sample of those HEOP students 
generating credit in this program revealed that the 
little evidence of success as was represented by 
such atypical students could not be attributed to 
the program's impact. Such students were found to 
have been achievers before they entered the 
program. For the most part, the students had 
accumulated credit before entering the program at 
University College or had a high school background 
of achievement. 

The high achievement of University College's 
students who were generating credit is reflected in 
the fact that students successfully generating credit 
have a mean high school average of 78 while HEOP 
students in the regular sample had a high school 
average of 73. In comparing the mean h^gh school 
average of this special sample with all HEOP 
students sampled, the University College special 
sample students rank among those schools with the 
better high school averages for HEOP students. In 
fact, there were only five of the 13 sampled 
schools that had a higher average, 

A similar finding results in analyzing the high 
school ranks of this special sample. Fifty-six 
percent of this sample had ranks in the lowest 
three quintiles. Only five other schools had HEOP 
students with a lower percent of students with 
ranks in this range. 
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This special sample of University College HEOP 
students had accumulated a significant amount of 
credit prior to enrolling in the program. Fully 
one-third of all ciedits completed by these students 
were transferred credits. The average number of 
University College credits earned was 37 and the 
average amount of transferred credit was 18. 

Documenting the program enrollment reported 
to SED and LCER is also an issue. The reporting 
system could result in over-reporting tDtal program 
enrollment by two or three times the actual 
numbers present, since enrollment reporting per 
semester is an accumulation of a// registrants in the 
program without respect to present enrollment 
status. 

The enrollment accounting issue was raised by 
SED during a 1972 visitation. 

A review of student rosters for Univer- 
sity College — Project Opportunity — 
was conducted during the evaluation 
visit. The rosters did include some 
students not eligible for HEOP benefits, 
and Project personnel were not able 
satisfactorily to produce a complete list 
of students who all were clearly HEOP 
eligible. However, the following informa- 
tion was gathered from the rosters: 

1. The fall roster contains 388 names, 
of which only 10 ctudents are matricula- 
ted. The 1971-72 HEOP Guidelines 
state: ^'Programs must serve matriculated 
full-time, or part-time students who are 
working toward a degree or certificate." 

2. The fall roster contains 388 names 



and the spring roster 395. However, at 
least 24 people on the fall list and 56 
people on the spring list were special 
studentii, or were classified as not eligible 
for HEOP. Thus, the headcount is 
unclear. No official roster with only 
eligiblr HEOP students has been pro- 
vided to this office."^ 

The issue became so contested in 1973 that SED 
sent a team to University College in an attempt to 
gather an accurate figure for the HEOP enroll- 
ments. SED's solution was to fund the program on 
the basis of 105 full time equivalent students.-^ 
This is almost one-fourth of the figure used to 
calculate the previous year's enrollment. 

A positive feature of the HEOP program was an 
excellent information system on exposure to 
supportive services such as counseling, and 
academic success. 



FOOTNOTES 

* Helen Astin, et al.. Higher Education and the 
Disadvantaged Student (Washington, D.C.: Hu- 
man Service Press, 1972) p. 30. 

^SED, Higher Education Opportunity Program 
Visitation Report, University College of Syracuse 
University, April 24-25, 1972, p. 3. 

^Letter dated July 16, 1973 from SED Supervisor 
of Higher Education to the Director, University 
College of Syracuse University HEOP Program. 
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Appendix V 
TABULAR DETAIL 

Table 

A HEOP and Regular Students High School Rank (Lowest 60%) 

B Numbers of HEOP and Regular Students with SAT Verbal Scores Below 500 

C Number of HEOP and Regular Students with SAT Math Scores Below 500 

D Comparisons of Racial and Ethnic Backgrounds of Students: Graduating From New York City High 
Schools, Entering CUNY In Second Year of Open Admissions Program, and Enrolled in SEEK 
Program 

E Retention/Exposure to Counseling (At Three CUNY Senior Colleges) 

F Retention/Exposure to Remedial/Developmental Coursework (At Six CUNY Senior Colleges) 

G EOP Retention or Attrition Status Related to Use or Non-Use of Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework 

H HEOP Retention/Exposure to Supportive Services 

I SEEK Program Current Enrollment As Proportion of Original Enrollment (To Spring, 1973) 

J SEEK Program Graduates as Proportion of Original Enrollment (To Spring 1973) 

K SEEK Student Attrition As Proportion of Original Enrollment (From the Semester of Entry to Spring 
1973 by Term of Entry) 

L SEEK Attrition/Retention at CUNY Senior Colleges 1968-1973 

M Attrition and Retention of EOP Students at Sampled Colleges by Year of Entry 

N Attrition and Retention of HEOP Students at Sampled Colleges by Year of Entry 
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Appendix V 

TABULAR DETAIL 
Table A 

HEOP and Regular Students 
High School Rank 
(Lowest 607c) 

HEOP Regular 



CaniSius 


12/21 


(57%) 


NA 


NA 


Cornell 


10/98 


(10%) 


400/5203 


(8%) 


Fordham 


47/184 


(25%) 


431/1426 


(30%) 


Ithaca 


19/30 


(63%) 


167/856 


(19%) 


LIU 


61/73 


(84%) 


159/362 


(44%) 


Manst 


14/15 


(93%) 


191/390 


(49%) 


Mt Saint Vincen: 


19/20 


(95%) 


77/243 


(32%) 


New Rochelle 


7/11 


(64%) 


47/189 


(25%) 


NYU 


79/226 


(35%) 


NA 


NA 


Rochester 


18/46 


(39%) 


63/883 


(7%) 


Syracuse 


7/43 


(16%) 


389/1915 


(20%) 


Utica 


33/46 


(72%) 


141/296 


(48%) 



Source College Entrance Examination Board, The College Handbook, Part 2, New York 1972 and LCER Questionnaire, 
September, 1973. 



Table B 

Numbers of HEOP and Regular Students 
with SAT Verbal Scores Below 500 





HEOP 




Regular 




Canisius 


12/13 


(92%) 


NA 


NA 


Cornell 


45/80 


(45%) 


253/1.823 


(14%) 


Fordham 


176/200 


(88%) 


474/U95 


(34%) 


Ithaca 


14/16 


(87%) 


365/1.029 


(36%) 


Long Island University 


25/26 


(85%) 


220/362 


(61%) 


Manst 


16/18 


(89%) 


200/409 


(49%) 


Mt St Vincent 


18/18 


(100%) 


78/248 


(31%) 


New Rochelle 


20/21 


(95%) 


42/189 


(22%) 


New York University 


147/254 


(58%) 


283/1.568 


(18%) 


Rochester 


33/45 


(73%) 


100/934 


(11%) 


Syracuse 


38/44 


(86%) 


657/1.966 


(33%) 


Utica 


28/31 


(90%) 


158/298 


(53%) 



NA = Not Available 

Source. College Entrance Exammation Board, The College Handbook, Part 2. Nt w York, 1972 and LCER Questionnaire, 
September, 1973 
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Table C 



Number of HEOP and Regular Students 
With SAT Matn Scores Below 500 





HEOP 




Regular 




Conisius 


11/13 


(85%) 


NA 




Cornell 


33/80 


(41%) 


104/1,823 


(6\) 


Fordhan? 


151/200 


(75%) 


381/1,395 


(27%) 


Ithaca 


14/16 


(87%) 


239/1.112 


(22%) 


long Island Untver^ity 


26/26 


(100%) 


159/362 


(44%) 


Manst 


14/18 


(78%) 


144/409 


(35%) 


Ml Si Vincent 


16/17 


(94%) 


72/248 


(29%) 


New Rochelte 


20/21 


(95%) 


49/189 


(25%) 


New York Untversily 


119/252 


(47%) 


271/1,596 


(17%) 


Rochester 


.0/45 


(67%) 


53/934 


(6%) 


Svracuse 


28/44 


(64%) 


344/1.966 


(18%) 


Ul<C3 


27/31 


(87%) 


83/298 


(28%) 



Sourcf Collejje Entrance Examination Board, The College Handboo. . Part 2, New York, 1972 and LCER Questionnaire, 
September 1973. 



Table D 

Comparisons of Racial and Ethnic Backgrounds of Students: 
Graduating From New York City High Schools, Entering CUNY 
In Second Year of Open Admissions Program, 
and Enrolled in SEEK Program 





New York C'ty 
High School 
Gradnates 
(19711 


Students Entering 
CUNY in 2nd Year of 
Open Admissions 
Program 
(Fall. 1971) 


Students Enrolled 
in SEEK Program 
(Fall. 1970)** 


Black 


11,348/ 16% 


8,234/ 21% 


2,504/ 58% 


Spanish Surname 


6.383/ 9% 


3.372/ 9% 


1.394/ 22% 


Olhers 


53.191/ 75% 


27.605/ 70%* 


447/ 10% 


Total 


70,922/100% 


39,211/100% 


4.345/100% 



Note: Amount/Percent are depicted in each table cell. 

♦Includes *'No Response'' in CUNY Ethnic Census 
**In p'ive of Six Senior Colleges Surveyed (Excludes Queens College) 

Source. LCER Questionnaire, 1974 and from David Lavin and Barbara Jacobson, Open Admissions at the City University of 
New York A Description of Academic Outcomes After Tliree Semesters (New York: Office of Program and Policy 
Research,, City University of New York,^ April 1973), page 4. 
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Table E 



Retention/Exposure to Counseling 
(At Three Senior Colleges) 



Distribution of SEEK Students by Utilization of Counseling 



Retention 


Utt(i2ed 


Baruch 

Not 
Utilized 


Utilized 


Brooklyn 

Not 
Utilized 




Utili2ed 


City College 

Not 
Utilized 


Academic dropouts 


7/11 


4/11 




7/9 




2/9 




20/20 




0/20 


Voluntary dropouts 


11/12 


1/12 




25/29 




4/29 




26/28 




2/28 


Others/Unclassifted* 


3/3 


0/3 




2/3 




1/3 




6// 




1/7 


Toial dropouts 


21/26 


81'a 5/26 


19% 


34/41 


83% 


7/41 


17% 


52/55 


95% 


3/55 


Transfers 


4/4 


0/4 




7/7 




0/7 




4/5 




1/5 


Graduates 


2/2 


0/2 




7/7 




0/7 




12/12 




0/12 


Enrolled 


!0/14 


4/14 




17/18 




1/18 




28/30 




2/30 


Total Survivors** 


16/20 


80% 4/20 


20% 


31/32 


97% 


1/32 


3% 


44/47 


94% 


3/47 



♦Includes leave of absence and voluntary dropouts specifying non-acedemic reasons- 
♦♦CUNY classifies transfers within CUNY as survivors, transfers are overwhelmingly within CUNY system. 

Source- LCER Sample, September 1973. 



Table F 



Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Unclassified' 

Total Dropouts 
Retention 



Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors' 



Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Other/Unclaujfied^ 
Total Dropouts 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Ef^roiled 

Total Survivors' 



Retention/Exposure to Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework (At SLx Senior Colleges) 



Baruch 



Total Students 
Exposed to 
Coursework 

10 

9 

1 

20/26 



77% 



11 

16/22 



73% 



Total Students 
Not Exposed to 
Coursework' 

1 

3 

2 

6/26 23% 



0 
1 
S 

6/22 IVA 



Lehman 



Total Students 
Exposed to 
Coursework 

6 

16 
2 

24/24 



1 
3 
16 

20/21 



100% 



0% 



Brooklyn 



Total Students 
Exposed to 
Coursework 

6 

15 

2 

23/41 



56% 



6 

7/7 
14/18 

27/32 84% 



Queens 



95% 



Total Students 
Not Exposed to 
Coursework' 

0 

0 

0 

0/24 



0 

c 
1 

1/21 



Total Students 
Exposed to 
Coursework 

23 

0 

22 

45/48 94% 



2 
1 

21 

24/29 



83% 



Total Students 
Not Exposed to 
Coursework* 

2 
0 
1 

3/48 6% 



0 
1 

4 

5/29 17% 



City College 



Total Students 
Not Exposed to 
Coursework' 

3 

14 

1 

18/41 44% 



1 

0 
4 

5/32 16% 



Total Students Total Students 
Exposed to Not Exposed to 



Coursework 
18 
17 

5 

40/55 73% 



5 
11 
28 

44/46 



Coursew ork ' 
2 
1! 

2 

15/55 



27% 



96% 



0 
0 
2 

2/46 



York 



Total Students 
Exposed to 
Coursework 

13 

4 

0 

17/18 94% 



^ 
0 
25 

29/31 



94% 



Total Stud*nt& 
Not Exposed to 
Coursework' 



1 
0 

1/18 

0 
0 

2 

2/31 



6% 



6% 



*Not exposed category includes students attempting* but not completing such coursework. 

^Includes leave of absenoe» and voluntary dropouts specifying non-acadcmic reasons. 

^CUNY classifies transfers within CUNY as survivors, transfers are overwhelmingly within CUNY system. 

Source' LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table G 



Retention or Attrition Status Related to Use or Non-Use of 
Remedial/Developmental Coursework 





AudeiTtkc 


Voluntary 


Others/ 














College 


Dropouts 


Dropouts 


Unclassified 


Total 


Percent 


Transfers Graduates Enrolled 


Total 


Percen 


Albany 




















Utilized 


6 


8 


0 


14 


28 




16 


18 


36 


Not Utilized 


4 


4 


0 


8 


16 




9 


10 


20 


Srockport 




















Utilized 


3 


2 


5 


10 


21 


3 


18 


21 


45 


Not Utilized 


3 


1 


1 


5 


11 


1 


10 


11 


23 


Buffalo College 




















Utilized 


6 


13 


2 


21 


37 


1 9 


ir 


25 


44 


Not Utilized 


2 


4 


0 


S 


11 


0 1 


4 


5 


3 


Buffalo University 




















U illl<6u 


n 
1 J 


1 1 


r. 
U 


24 


m 


0 4 


28 


32 


33 


Not Utilized 


5 


1 


0 


6 


? 


0 5 


IG 


21 




Oneonta 




















Utilized 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


6 


6 


12 


Not Utilized 


9 


5 


1 


15 


29 


0 7 


23 


30 


59 


Oswego 




















Utilized 


8 


4 


0 


}2 


26 


0 0 


14 


14 


30 


Not Utilized 


10 


2 


0 


U 


26 


1 5 


2 


8 


17 


Stony Brook 




















Utilized 


4 


0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


13 


13 


28 


Not Utilized 


7 


1 


0 


8 


17 


9 


12 


21 


46 


To Ml 


SC 


56 


9 


145 




2 


186 


235 




Percent 


21 1 


14 7 


24 


38 2 




1 120 


48 9 


618 





Source: LCER Saoiple, September 1973. 



Table H 

HEOP Retention/Exposure to Supp5rtive Services 

Re me dial /Develop mental 
Counseling Tutoring Coursework 



Utilized Not Utilized Utilued Not Utilized Utlized Not Utilized 

TOTAL 
Attrition 

Academic Oropouts 

Voluntary Oropouts 

Others/Unclassified 



Total Dropouts 


88 


56% 


69 


44% 


dO 


25% 


117 


75% 


79 


50»i 


78 


% of Total 


23% 




48% 




20% 




37% 




27% 




34% 


Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 
























Total Survivors 


287 


80% 


74 


20% 


162 


45% 


199 


55% 


210 


58% 


151 


% of Total 


77% 




52% 




80% 




63% 




73% 




66% 


Total 


375 


72% 


143 


28% 


202 


39% 


316 


61% 


289 


56% 


229 



42% 



t4% 



110 

87 -^^^ 



Table H (Cont.) 



Couimiing 



Tutoring 



Remedial/Developmental 
CourseworK 



Utilized 



CANISIUS 

Attfilion 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntaf'' Dropouts 
Others/Unci&ssified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

Total 

CORNELL 

FORDHAM 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Undassified 

Total Dropouts 

-/a of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivo rs 

% of Total 

Total 

ITHACA 
Attrition 



3 
0 

11 

31% 

1 
0 
24 

25 

69% 

36 



7 

6 
13 

38% 



Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 



% of Total 
Total 



7 
9 

20% 



9 

26 
36 
80% 
45 



lOO'i 



100% 



48% 



7 

14 

21 64% 
62% 

34 57% 



64% 



88% 



82% 



Not Utilized 



0% 



0% 



Not Available 



1 

13 

14 

54% 

1 

3 
8 

12 

46% 
26 



3 
5 

50% 



3 

2 

5 

50% 
10 



52% 



36% 



43% 



3B% 



12% 



18% 



Utilized 



2 18% 
50% 



2 

2 37o 
50% 

4 11% 



3 

6 22% 
55% 



15% 



5 

5 

45% 

11 18% 



1 

1 

2 5% 
100% 
2 4% 

111 



Not U tilized 

6 
3 

9 82% 
28% 

1 



22 

23 

72% 

32 



28 

57% 

49 



39 

74% 

53 



92% 



89% 



21 78% 
43% 

1 

10 

17 



85% 



82% 



10 

14 100% 
26% 

1 

11 

27 



95% 



96% 



Utilized 



6 

33% 



1 



5 
6 

32% 

1 
3 
9 

13 

68% 
19 



1 

14% 

1 

5 
6 

86% 
7 



55% 



48% 



1i 

12 
67% 

18 50% 



1 



22% 



39% 



32% 



7% 



15% 



13% 



Not Utilized 



5 

28% 



13 

13 

72% 

18 



14 
21 
5.^ 



7 

13 

20 

49% 

41 



10 
13 

27% 



12 

23 

35 

73% 

48 



45% 



52% 



50% 



78% 



61% 



68% 



93% 



85% 



87% 



88 



Counseling 



Table H (Cont.) 



Tutoring 



Utilized 



m ST VINCENT'S 

Attrition 
Academic Gropouis 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% ol Total 

Retentu n 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

Total 

LONG ISLAND U 

Attri t ion 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

Total 

MARIST 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/Unclassifted 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

TGtal 



6 

]0 

2B'A 



17 
25 
71% 
35 



4 
4 

10% 



36 
36 
90% 
40 

1 

4 
5 

29% 



100% 



12 

71% 

17 



10C% 



00% 



100% 



100% 



26% 



40% 



35% 



Not Utilized 



9 

5 
14 
44% 



5 
13 

Id 

56% 
32 



74% 



60% 



65% 



Utilized 



6 

10 
29% 



1 

1 

4% 



26 

26 

96% 

27 



8 

17 

25 100% 

71% 

35 



25% 



72% 



68% 



1 

1 3% 
100% 
1 2% 



Not Utilized 



3 

3 

23% 



10 

10 

77% 
13 

10 

9 
19 

m 



8 

21 

29 

60% 

48 



75% 



28% 



32°/ 



100% 



97% 



98% 



Remedial/Developmental 
Coursework 



Utilized 



6 
10 

29% 



8 
17 

25 

71% 

35 



100% 



100% 



2 

2 50% 
7% 



27 

27 75% 
93% 

20 mo 



6 

3 

9 

39% 



47% 



1 

13 

14 47% 
61% 

23 47% 



Not UtiluKd 



2 

2 50% 
18% 



10 

38% 



8 

8 

16 

62% 

26 



25% 



9 

9 
82% 

11 28% 



53% 



53% 



53% 



112 

89 



Table H (Cont.) 



Counseling 



Tutoring 



Beinedial/Oevelopmental 
Cour.ework 



Utilued 



NEW ROCHELLE 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntarv Dropouts 
Dthers/Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

%of Total 

Total 



3 
3 

19% 



13 
13 

81% 
16 



NEWYORK UN I VERSITY 

Attrition 

Academir Dropouts 2 
Voluntary Dropouts 

Others/Unclassified 12 

Total Dropouts 14 

% of Total 30% 



Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivor^ 

% of Total 

Total 



3 

30 
33 
70% 
47 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 5 
Others/Unclassified 3 



Total Dropouts 

%of TotaJ 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

Total 



26% 

2 
2 

19 
23 
74% 
31 



50% 



57% 



55% 



70% 



60% 



63% 



32% 



92% 



62% 



Not Utilised 



1 
3 

23% 



10 
»0 
77% 
13 



1 
1 
4 

6 

21% 



22 
22 
79% 
28 



6 
11 

17 

89% 

1 

1 

2 

11% 

19 



50% 



^3% 



45% 



30% 



40% 



37% 



68% 



8% 



38% 



Utilized Jiot.Utjhzed 



4 

5 

21% 



19 
19 

79% 
24 



2 

2 

22% 



1 

6 

7 

78% 

9 



3 

1 

4 

25% 



11 
12 

75% 
16 



83% 



83% 



83% 



10% 



13% 



12% 



48% 



32% 



1 m 



17% 



4 
4 

80% 
5 17% 



3 
1 

14 

18 
27% 



90% 



87% 



2 

46 
48 
73% 

66 88% 



8 

13 

21 84% 
62% 



2 
2 

9 

13 

38% 
34 



52% 



68% 



Utilized 



1 

1 17% 

5% 

18 

18 78% 
95% 

19 66% 



11 

24% 



55% 



62«/o 



2 

32 
34 
76% 

45 60% 



7 
11 

18 72% 
45% 

3 
1 

18 

22 88% 

55% 

40 80% 



Not Utilized 



3 

5 

50% 



1 

2 

3 

30% 
10 



5 22% 
50% 

10 34% 



9 45% 
30% 



1 

20 

21 38% 
70% 

30 40% 



4 

3 

7 

70% 



28% 



12% 



20% 



113 



90 



Table H (Cont.) 



Counseling 



Tutoring 



Utilized 



UNIV OF ROCHESTER 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/ Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
F.uolled 

Total Survivors 



% of Total 
Total 

UTICA COLLEGE 

Attrition 
Academic Dropouts 
Voluntary Dropouts 
Others/ Unclassified 

Total Dropouts 

% of Total 

Retention 
Transfers 
Graduates 
Enrolled 

Total Survivors 

% of Total 

Total 



11 
34 

45 

92% 

49 



2 
3 
2 

7 

28% 



18 
18 

72% 
25 



100% 



1C0% 



100^/5 



41% 



78% 



62% 



Not Utilized 



1 
9 

10 

67% 



5 
5 

33% 
15 



59% 



22% 



38% 



Remedtal/Oevelopmental 
Coursework 



Utilized 



Not Utilized 



4 

8% 



11 

34 

45 

92% 

49 



3 
1 

2 

6 

25% 



18 
18 

75% 
24 



100% 



100% 



100% 



35% 



78% 



60% 



11 
11 

69% 



65% 



22% 



5 
5 

31% 

16 40% 



Utilized 



2 50% 

8% 



23 

23 

92% 

25 



2 
10 
1 

13 

45% 



16 
16 
55% 
29 



51% 



51% 



76% 



70% 



72% 



Not Utilized 



11 
11 

22 

92% 

24 



1 

2 
1 

4 

36% 



50% 



49% 



49% 



24% 



30% 



7 
7 
64% 

11 28% 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table I 



SEEK Program Current EnroUirent 
As Proportion of Original Enrollment 
(To Spring, 1973) 

Term Of 



Total SiA Collegej Entry Baruch Brooklyn City College Lehman Queens York 



34/342 


10% 


Fall 1966 






11/35 


31% 15/190 


8% 






8/117 


7% - 




28/195 


14% 


Spring 1967 






4/46 


9% 14/81 


17% 






10/68 


15% - 




78/413 


19% 


Fall 1967 






7/63 


'1% 34/173 


20% 






37/172 


22% - 




83/352 


24% 


Spring 1968 






10/59 


17% 23/58 


40% 


22/96 


23% 


24/99 


24% 4/40 


10% 


244/710 


34% 


Fall 1968 






72/279 


26% 88/212 


42% 


19/62 


31% 


54/128 


42% n/29 


38% 


137/315 


43% 


Spring 1969 






16/51 


31% 44/88 


50% 


25/65 


38% 


40/77 


52% 12/34 


35% 


414/1.023 


40% 


Fall 1969 


61/146 


42% 


88/260 


34% 97/218 


44% 36/75 


48% 


124/294 


42% 8/30 


27% 


:29/270 


48% 


Spring 1970 4/6 


67% 


41/111 


37% 46/84 


55% 


11/12 


92% 


11/14 


79% 16/43 


37% 


841/1.623 


52% 


Fall 1970 


90/227 


40% 


178/435 


41% 220/307 


72% 


137/248 


55% 


169/311 


54% 47/95 


49% 


159/273 


58% 


Spring 1971 


2/2 


100% 


9/26 


35% 14/20 


70% 


26/54 


48% 


79/126 


63% 29/45 


64% 


1.047/1.546 


68% 


Fall 1971 


96/!58 


61% 


298/443 


67% 257/362 


71% 59/91 


65% 


248/356 


70% 89/136 


65% 


579/789 


73% 


Spring 1972 


75/111 


68% 


107/157 


68% 177/225 


79% 


57/73 


78% 


118/160 


74% 45/63 


71% 


1.533/1.786 


86% 


Fail 1972 


117/204 


87% 315/351 


90% 317/352 


90% 


156/202 


77% 


446/534 


84% 122/143 


85% 


903/903 


100% 


Spring 1973 


142/142 


100% 


214/214 


100% 270/270 


100% 


110/nO 


100% 


120/120 


100% 47/47 


100% 



Source Calculated bv LCER staff from information contained in Office of Special Programs, City University of New York, 
Final Report for the SEEK Program of the City University of New York, 1972-73. 



Table J 

SEEK Program Graduates as Proportion of Original Enrollment 
(To Spring 1973) 



Term of 

Total Su Colleges Entry Biruch Brooklyn City College Lehman Queens York 



104/342 


30% 


Fall 1966 




- 9/35 


26% 


73/190 


38% - 




22/117 


19% - 




39/195 


20% 


Spring 1967 




^ 6/46 


13% 


19/81 


23% - 




14/68 


21% - 




86/413 


21% 


Fall 1967 




- 16/63 


25% 


30/173 


17% - 




40/172 


23% - 




37/352 


11% 


Spring 1968 




- 6/59 


10% 


4/58 


7% 8/96 


8% 


16/99 


16% 3/40 


8% 


46/710 


6% 


Fall 1968 




- 21/279 


8% 


16/212 


8% 7/62 


11% 


2/128 


2% 0/29 


0% 


11/315 


3% 


Spring 1969 




- 2/51 


4% 


2/88 


2% 0/65 


0% 


6/77 


8% 1/34 


3% 


4/1.023 


0% 


Fall 1969 


0/146 


0% 1/260 


0% 


3/218 


1% 0/75 


0% 


0/294 


0% 0/30 


0% 


2/27 


1% 


Spring 1970 


1/6 


17% 1/111 


1% 


0/84 


0% 0/12 


oro 


0/14 


0% 0/43 


0% 


0/1.623 


0% 


Fall 1970 


0/227 


0«^ 0/435 


0% 


0/307 


0% 0/248 


0% 


6/311 


2^: 0/95 


0% 



Soarce. Calculated by LCER staff from information contained in Office of Special Programs, City University of New York, 
Final Report for the SEEK Program of the City University of New York, 1972-1973. 
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Table K 



SEEK Student Attrition As Proportion of Original Enrollment 
(From the Semester of Entry To Spring 1973 By Term of Entry) 



Tirm of 

Total Six Colleges Entry Baruch BfooMyn Ctty College Lehman Queens York 





60^'ft 


rail lybb - 




15^35 


in9/iQn 


54% 




87/117 


74% — 




1 £.01 lat) 


bb 'o 






36/46 


/ 0 0 4 O f O 1 


59% 




- 44/68 


03 /o 




244/408 


60% 


Fail 1967 




40/63 


63% 109/173 


63% 




- 95/172 


55% - 




232/352 


66% 


Spring 1968 - 




43/59 


73% 31/58 


53% 


66/96 


69% 59/99 


60% 33/40 


83% 


44iO/710 


59% 


Fall 1968 




186/279 


67% 108/212 


51% 


36/62 


58% 72/128 


56% 18/29 


62% 


167/315 


53% 


Spring 1969 - 




33/51 


65% 42/88 


48% 


40/65 


62% 31/77 


40% 21/34 


62% 


605/1,023 


59% 


Fall 1969 85/146 


58% 171/260 


66% 118/218 


54% 


39/75 


52% 170/294 


58% 22/30 


73% 


143/270 


53% 


Spring 1970 1/6 


17% 


69/111 


62% 38/84 


45% 


1/12 


8% 3/14 


21% 31/43 


72% 


782/1.623 


48% 


Fall 1970 137/227 


60% 


257/435 


59% 87/307 


28% 


111/248 


45% 142/311 


46% 48/95 


51% 


114/273 


42% 


Spring 1971 0/2 


0% 


17/26 


65% 6/20 


30% 


28/54 


52% 47/126 


37% 16/45 


36% 


499/1.546 


32% 


Fall 1971 62/158 


39% 


145/443 


33% 105/362 


29% 


32/91 


35% 108/356 


30% 47/136 


35% 


210/789 




Spring 1972 36/1 11 


32% 


50/157 


32% 48/225 


21% 


16/73 


22% 42/160 


26% 18^63 


29% 


253/1.786 


14% 


Fall 1972 27/204 


13% 


36/351 


10% 35/352 


10% 


46/202 


23% 88/534 


16% 21/143 


15% 


0/903 


o:: 


Spring 1973 0/142 


0% 


0/214 


0% 0/270 


0% 


0/110 


0% 0/120 


0% 0/47 


0% 



Note. Excludes separation because of graduation from CUNY senior college, but includes graduates of CUNY community 
colleges, transfers to colleges outside CUNY system, as well as academic dismissals and voluntary dropouts. 

Source. Calculated by LCER Staff from information contained in Office of Special Programs, City University of New York, 
Final Report for the SEEK Program of the City University of New York, 1972-73. 



Table L 

SEEK Attrition/Retention at CUNY Senior Colleges 
1968-1973 



City 





Baruch 


Brooklyn 


College 


Lehman 


Queens 


York 


Total 


Aiumon 
















Academic Dropouts 


n 


9 


20 


6 


25 


13 


84 


Voluniarv Dropouts 


12 


29 


28 


16 


0 


5 


90 


Others/Unclassified* 


3 


3 


7 


2 


23 


0 


38 


Total Dropouts 


26 


41 


55 


24 


48 


18 


212 


Survivors 
















Transfers 


4 


7 


5 


1 


2 


5 


24 


Graduates 


2 


7 


12 


3 


2 


0 


26 


Enrolled 


16 


18 


30 


17 


25 


26 


132 


Total Survivors** 


22 


32 


47 


21 


29 


31 


182 


Attrition Rates 


26/48 


41/73 


55/102 


24/45 


48/77 


18/49 


212/394 


Percent 


54% 


56% 


54% 


53% 


62% 


37% 


54% 



♦Includes leave of absence and voluntary dropouts specifying non-academic reasons. 
**CUNY classifies transfers within CUNY as survivors, transfers are overwhelmingly within CUNY system. 

Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Table M 

Attrition and Retention of EOP Students 
at Sampled Colleges by Year of Entry 



Altntion Stitus 



Retention Su(Ui 



EOP 
S«mptc 



Votuntify 



Crsdci 
Students 

Still 
Enrolled 



Colleges 








Olhcr 


Attrition 


Percent 


2 0* 


19- 


^ Cr4<iu4tei 


Survivoft 


Percent 


























N SO 
























1968 69 


110) 


4 


4 




8 








? 


2 




JO 


tlO) 








i 




4 


1 


1 


6 




V)10 71 


MS) 


3 


i 




s 




10 






10 




I9?l 12 


ilSl 


3 


I 




s 




10 








10 




Sub 10 Ul 


12 


10 




22 


44% 


24 


1 


3 


28 


S6\ 


8rocKC)Cf{ 
























N 4; 
























l'J68 69 


tl^) 


2 


1 




6 




2 




4 


6 




1969 ?0 


il4) 


1 


4 


J 


8 




S 


1 




6 




19 ?u n 


1 8) 












7 


1 




8 




19/1 n 


nil 




1 




1 




9 


3 




12 






] 


6 


b 


IS 


Z2\ 


23 


S 


4 


32 


63% 


Buttjio Cutte9« 






















N b; 
























l9t>8 69 


<^0) 


6 


3 


! 


10 




2 


1 


/ 


10 




J9b9 ;o 


(IS) 


4 


2 




6 




2 


4 


3 


9 




19m 71 


(1^) 


S 


2 




? 




4 


1 




S 




19/1 J2 


(10) 


J. 


Jl_ 


.- L 


4 




3 


J. 





6 




Sub (ut3l 


1/ 


8 


2 


2/ 




II 


9 


10 


30 


S3% 


Bul'alo U'livprjitv 






















N - 83 
























1968 69 


f/S) 


9 


s 




14 




b 






II 




i9b*^ ;o 


-^0) 


3 


10 




13 




3 


1 


3 


; 




i9?o n 


)I9I 




2 




2 




IS 


1 


1 


1/ 




19/1 72 


<19) 




1 




1 




1; 


1 




13 




Sub totjl 


12 


13 




30 


36^ 


41 


3 


9 


S3 


64-. 


OtH'utita 
























N SI 
























1968 69 


Ul 




2 




g 




1 










1969 /O 


(13) 




2 


1 


3 




6 


I 


? 


10 




I9?0 /I 


il^) 




3 




3 




? 


2 




9 




I9n ?2 


(14) 


1 


2 




3 




6 


± 




11 




Sub toiji 


S 


9 


1 


?b 




20 


9 


/ 


36 


;i». 


















































l%8 69 


( S) 








3 








2 






1969 )Q 


(Hi 


1 






(1 




6 




2 


8 




\m n 


(U) 


4 


i 




; 




3 


2 


1 


6 




19/1 J2 


(14) 


1 


/ 




8 




6 






6 




Sub total 


t) 


18 




24 




IS 


2 


S 


22 


48'. 


Stony Bfiiok 
















































1968 69 


10) 












3 


1 


6 


10 




1969 1Q 


(11) 




J 




3 




6 




? 


8 




19?0 /I 


(12) 




4 




4 




/ 


1 




8 




19n /2 


il3) 


1 


4 




S 




2 


J. 


1 


8 




Sub to!Jl 


1 


11 




12 


26S 


18 


? 


9 


34 


74'". 


Summify TotalJ 






















N - 380 
























1968 69 


(94) 


2S 


18 


4 


4; 


Sl^. 


14 


2 


31 


4; 


S0% 


lS69 10 


(9/: 


11 


28 


4 


43 


4S 


32 


9 


13 


(.4 


ss 


19 ?0 /} 


191) 


12 


16 




28 


30 


S3 


8 


2 


63 


70 


l9n )2 


(98) 


8 


18 


1 


2/ 


21 


S3 


17 


1 


n 


S3 






% 


SO 




US 


38 - 


1^2 


U) 


W 


;3s 


62 ^ 



Source. LCER Sample, September 1 973. 
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Table N 



Attrition and Retention of HEOP Students 
at Sampled Colleges by Year of Entry 



HEOP 
Samplf 
Coiteges 



Attr.tion Status 



Dropout, 

Voluntary leavf 

or of Total 

Withdrawal Dismissal Absence Attrition Percent Transfer 2.0> 1 9- Graduate> 



Grades of 
Students 

Still 
Enrolled 
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CaniSiuS ( 1 gpa m>SSing) 
N - 36 

1969- 70 \ 2) 

1970- 71 (11) 
1371-72 (18) 
1972 73 ( 5) 

Sub tot?} 

CorneH 

N ' 41 
1970-7: (15) 
1971 72 (26) 

Sub total 

Fordham 
N = 60 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



(16) 
(26) 
(18) 



Sub total 



Ithaca 
N = 55 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



(18) 
(18) 
(19) 



Sub total 

long island Universtty 
N-40. 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



(10) 
(30) 



Sub total 

Manst 

N-49 
1369-70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



(20) 
(15) 
(14) 



Sub total 

Mt. St Vincent 

N-35 
1^^69-70 (10)" 

1970- 71 (15) 

1971- 72 (10) 

Subtotal 

New Rochelle 
N = 29 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



(14) 
(15) 



Sub total 



3 
11 
_3 
17 



5 
2 

JL 
10 



_3 
10 



95 



5 
14 



27 



7 

A 
19 



31% 



22% 



45% 



27% 



10% 



39% 



29% 



6 21% 

118 



1 

6 
6 

15 



13 
26 



1 
7 

_9 
17 



3 
11 

A 

23 



10 
33 



_2 
10 



11 10 



11 12 



10 
3 



Table N (Cont.) 



HEOP 
Simple 
Cotteges 



Oropuut, 
VoluiUary 
or 

Wuhdravvut Disiittssat 



Attfttiun Status 



Leave 
of 

Absence 



Tutal 
Attrttiun 



Percent Transfer 



Grades of 
Students 

St.ll 
Enrolled 

2 (H 19- Graduates 



New York University () gpa miSSing) 
N= 70 

1969- 70 (32) 

1970- 71 (20) 

1971- 72 (18) 

Sub total 

Universrty College of Syracuse 
N 46 

1969- 70 ( 8) 

1970- 71 (12) 

1971- 72 (26) 

Sub total 

Syracuse University 
50 

1969- 70 (14) 

1970- 71 (21) 

1971- 72 (15) 

Subtotal 

University of Roch ester (1 gpa mtssi ig) 
N = 49 

1968- 69 

1969- 1970 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 



( 5) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
Sub total 

Utica Colleg e (5 gpa's miSSin g) 
N- 40 

1969- 70 (11) 

1970- 71 (18) 

1971- 72 (11) 

Sub-total 
Summary Totals 
600 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

Total 



( 5) 

(142) 

(206) 

(231) 

(16) 



5 
7 

2 

15 



8 

6 

li 

30 



2 
9 
_2 

13 



6 
5 
1 

12 



36 
46 
43 

125 



12 



15 
30 
20 

65 



2 
17 



6 
16 

30 



n 

12 
25 



6 
9 
2 

17 



52 
76 
66 

194 



24% 



65''/! 



50% 



8% 



43% 



20 



36 



36 
88 
110 

6 



3 
4 

_6 
13 



22 11 



9 
30 
44 



32% 



240 91 



5 

40 
10 
4 

59 



Source: LCER Sample, September 1973. 
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Appendix VI 



AUDIT mp:thod 



The audit methodology used in the report is 
intended to provide a fair and relevant legislative 
evaluation of the Higher Education Opportunity 
Program. The extensive program data base 
assembled: 

• Allows inferences to be made for assessment 
of past program performance; 

• Is sufficient in itself, even without inferences, 
to assess past program performance; 

• Allows LCER staff to fairly apply program 
standards, methods of assessment of past 
program performance, and program pro- 
cedures developed by the program administer- 
ing agencies; 

• In the absence of program administering 
agency assessments of program performance, 
provides generalized and preliminary testing 
of previously untested program concepts 
upon which these programs are based; and 

• Tests the adequacy of program information 
for program control, and for program 
evaluation. 

The audit data base was assembled and verified 
under audit conditions. Audit methods used 
include: sample design, questionnaire design, sam- 
pling-secured data collection worksheet design, 
fieldwork, and methods of analysis. 

Sample Design 

Sample design includes: 1) the selection of 
individual program colleges and 2) the selection of 
individual program students. In the selection of 
individual program colleges, in order to insure fair 
evaluation, the program administering agencies 
were asked to designate programs that were known 
to be effective. In order to insure relevant 
evaluation, LCER designated a ^'control group'' of 
additional program colleges (i.e., one for HEOP, 
one for EOF, and one for SEEK). The control 
groups contained the colleges with the largest 
program enrollments and the longest periods of 
program participation. This insured evaluation of 
the program via its major allocation of resources 
and via college programs in operation for a 



sufficiently long period Jprjti^dents to have had 
program exposure and IHr^oppbrlunity to demon- 
strate achievement. As a result of this method, the 
college programs surveyed included potential 
models of effectiveness, as well as for HEOP almost 
50% of total program enrollment (the HEOP 
program is the most dispersed; therefore, sampling 
as many as 13 private colleges still yielded under 
50% of program enrollment, but did include all 
colleges with large program enrollments), and for 
EOP (seven SUNY colleges were sampled), and for 
SEEK (six CUNY colleges were sampled), well over 
50% of total program enrollment. While this 
selection of college programs surveyed departs 
from random sampling procedure, it does so only 
to insure fairness and relevance. A program audit 
that did not include potentially effective programs 
would be unfair; also, a program audit that did not 
include programs both old enough to be evaluated, 
and large enough to represent major program 
resource allocation would be irrelevant. 

The selec^^ion of samp^ size for individual 
program student sampling at colleges surveyed was 
made in a manner that insured a minimum sample 
size of 10 percent of average annual enrollment 
from year of program inception through the 
1971-72 academic year. At no college surveyed was 
sample size allowed to drop below forty program 
students (except for those few HEOP colleges 
surveyed where less than forty students had been 
enrolled annually from program inception through 
1971-72). A random selection method known as 
disproportionate, stratified sampling was used to 
actually select program students sampled. This 
method stratified the sample by date of entry into 
the program, with emphasis on early program 
enrollment. The result is a sample size for each 
college that reflects program size from inception to 
1971-72 and that includes students in the program 
long enough to have had program exposure and to 
have demonstrated achievement. In fact, most 
students sampled had been in the program for a 
sufficiently long time to have completed or to 
have neared completion of the program. It should 
be stressed that this random sampling technique 
controlled only for date of entry, and not for other 
program student characteristics because sampling 
frames (i.e., lists for sample selection) provided to 
LCER staff by program staff contained no 
additional information beyond the name and 
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date-of-entry of students enrolled in the program.* 
Even without stratification, however, the theory of 
random sampling techniques assumes that through 
use of such technique, the sample will distribute 
itself normally with respect to other program 
student characteristics. That is to say that the 
sample will be distributed as the total program 
population is distributed. 

The total program population intended for 
inferences from sampling is the past, and not the 
current program population. Student selection for 
sampling ended with those enrolled during the 
1971-72 academic year. This focus on the past 
program population is entirely appropriate for a 
post audit, since it permits meaningful assessment 
of the program's impact on those enrolled long 
enough to have had meaningful program exposure, 
and to have demonstrated m^^-inlngful achievement. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that while actual 
student selection into the sample ended in the 
1971-72 academic year, data collection for the 
entire sample continued through the 1972-73 
academic year.^ Therefore, while the sample 
represents the past program population, it 
represents also the current status of this popula- 
tion. 

Finally, sampling-secured information is impor- 
tant, not only because of inferences it allows to the 
total past program population, but also in and of 
itself; this is so because sampling yielded 
information on approximately 1,350 program 
students at 26 college programs throughout the 
State in ways that allowed relationships between 
program inputs, program components, and pro- 
spram outcomes to be explored for the first time. 
Furthermore, the data base was collected and 
verified under audit conditions. 

Questionnaire Design 

A questionnaire was designed for self-reported 
aggregate program information. The questionnaire 
relied heavily upon the common format for 
program information monitoring adopted by SED, 
SUNY, and CUNY. In fact, reliance upon the 
common format was intended to avoid conflict and 
duplication with ongoing reporting systems. 



In fact, at many colleges surveyed, even securng 
such a minimum sampling frame proved almost 
beyond the capability of program information 
"systems." 

In the few cases where the timing of fieldwork 
precluded such current data collection, the tables 
are noted accordingly. 



Further, the LCER questionnaire was reviewed by 
all central program administrations prior to its 
submission to insure its appropriateness and that 
information requested could actually be supplied 
by the college programs. In the case of CUNY, all 
information, in response to the questionnaire was 
supplied by the central administration, instead of 
the colleges. The information so secured was so 
incomplete for CUNY that heavy reliance had to 
be placed on sampling information, alone. 
Furthermore, the incomplete CUNY submission 
was awaited for almost one year in order to insure 
fairness to the SEEK program. It should be stressed 
that this questionnaire, like the common format 
can at best only supplement the types of evalua- 
tion achieved in this program audit via sampling- 
secured information. This is so because of the fact 
that aggregate, not individual data are secured in a 
manner that precludes disaggregation. Consequent- 
ly, relationships between program inputs, program 
components, and program outcomes cannot be 
explored usefully via such an aggregate instrument. 
Furthermore, the instrument collects self-reported 
data. The pitfalls of relying upon self-reported data 
for evaluation were made clear to LCER by: review 
of such information previously collected by central 
program administering agencies, discussion with 
program staffs on the reliability of such data, 
review of program agency actions required by the 
possible and actual inaccuracy of such data, and 
LCER's own aggregate program questionnaire and 
fieldwork experiences. Consequently, the audit 
relied heavily upon sampling-secured information 
for HEOP and EOP, as well as for SEEK. 

Sampling-secured Data Collection Worksheet De- 
sign 

The sampling-secured data collection worksheet 
was designed so that for each program student 
sampled, relationships between academic back- 
ground characteristics, program exposure, and 
college academic achievement could be explored. 
Prior to the sampling for this auait, there was no 
data base developed or secured by any central 
program administration that could be used to 
answer such a question as: can the success of an 
individual program student be attributed predom- 
inantly to program exposure, to a "low-risk" 
academic background, or to neither factor? In 
order to evaluate student success attributable to 
the program, one must know not only if the 
student was successful, but also whether his success 
could fairly be attributed to program exposure of a 
high risk student. 
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In order to answer such critical questions of 
program effectiveness, it is necessary to collect and 
maintain data on individual students in a manner 
that re tarns the indivi^lual as the unit of analysis. 
This type of worksheet developed for the sampling 
phase of the audit is known as a raw data matrix. 
Its value lies in the fact that it permits analysis of 
many different relationships without loss of the 
raw data; in this case, without loss of the individual 
student's characteristics prior, during, and after 
program exposure. 

The worksheet developed contained over 30 
pieces of information on each student. Each aspect 
of the audit such as target population relied upon 
not one, but several indices of measurement. For 
example, in order to determine the nature of the 
target population secured, LCER collected data on 
high school averages, high school rank, standard- 
ized tests such as SAT, etc. This reliance upon 
multiple indices to measure target population, 
program exposure, academic achievement, etc. 
avoided simplistic evaluation of a complex educa- 
tion program. Furthermore, the actual indices 
selected built strongly upon those identified by 
program administering agency reports as appropri- 
ate to evaluation of this program. Consequently, 
this audit builds upon recognized data needs, 
standards, methods of evaluation, etc. Further- 
more, it attempts to fill program information and 
evaluation gaps recognized by pre gram administra- 
tors at the audit's inception. 

Fieldwork Methods 

The collection of data for completion of the 
worksheets involved an intensive record search on 
college program campuses surveyed. Data were 
collected under normal audit conditions (i.e., 
direct access to selected files by audit team 
members for purposes of data collection and 
verification) from records usually located in at 
least four different offices on each college campus 
— the program office, the admissions office, the 
registrar's office, and the financial aids office. Few 
of the 26 college programs surveyed had central 
program information systems; in the case of HEOP, 
the lack of such a centralized information system is 
a violation of the contract agreement with SED. 

Program information deficiencies seriously im- 
pacted data collection efforts. For example, the 
original worksheets anticipated the availability of 
adequate information on counseling and tutoring 
such as nature of counseling, subjects of tutoring, 
contact hours for both, etc. However, it was found 
that such specific information was not retained for 
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most of the college programs surveyed. Instead, 
documentation of exposure to such supportive 
services alone could be secured. Usually it was not 
possible to determine even the intensity of such 
exposure. Similarly, information on any individual 
program student was found wanting. For many 
students sampled no records were to be found 
while for others, records were incomplete. In some 
cases, target population information could be 
secured, but not evidence of program exposure, or 
not complete information on academic achieve- 
ment. In other cases, the information on program 
exposure and academic achievement was found 
without data on the student's academic back- 
ground prior to program entry. In few cases were 
all indices of target population characteristics, 
program exposure characteristics, and academic 
achievement characteristics available for the same 
program student. 

At some college programs, even securing 
information identifying program students for 
sampling proved a challenge. Such problems, 
however, were anticipated in the development of 
audit methods and were offset by the collection of 
multiple indices of target population characteris- 
tics, program exposure characteristics, and academ- 
ic achievement characteristics described previously. 
They were also offset by sufficient selection of 
substitute program students so as to retain ade- 
quate sample sizes. ^ Students sampled were dis- 
carded from the sample only if no information at 
all was available, or if no information in any one 
critical area such as target population characteris- 
tics, was available. The result was adequate overall 
sample sizes, with relatively more data available to 
support some conclusions than to support others. 
This is reflected in the audit text and the table 
notations on sample size and response rate. 

Finally, it should be stressed that data collec- 
tion relied not only upon LCER audit team 
assessment of records, but also upon instruction 
provided by college program officials and by other 
college officials on the meaning of records 
searched. For example, in review of transcripts 
LCER staff did not decide what was program 
remedial/developmental course work, and what was 
regular coursework. Instead, instruction was pro- 
vided to LCER staff on such classifications. Such 



Substitutes were selected during the sampling 
phase. Selection of substitutes from each entry 
class insured retention of intended proportional 
relationships of one class to another in the sample 
design. 
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briefings imnimized the LCER staff judgments 
required for interpretation of college records 
searched. 

Methods of Analysis 

Pro-am infc^rmation secured during fieldwork 
was analyzed in ways that maximized the ability of 
such dHa to probe the relationships that exist 
betwee. the target population secured and 
academic success and between the program and 
academic success. The evaluation, acknowledging 
the possibility of multiple causation, explored the 
relative target population impact and program 
impact upon academic success. The methods of 
evaluation and the evaluative standards utilized 
conformed to those suggested or applied in the 
general literature on higher educational programs 
for disadvantaged students, and to those suggested 
or applied by program administering agency re- 
ports, guidelines and officials. However, all aspects 
of this evaluation were constrained by serious 
program information deficiencies. Accordingly, the 
evaluation undertaken is more generalized than 
theoret cally desirable, but does represent the only 
form of evaluation practical, given program infor- 
mation inadequacy. 

FoT example, evaluation of tutoring services by 
actual subject of tutorial linked to actual success in 
that specific subject area is more appropriate 
evaluation than tutoring exposure linked to general 



academic success. However, it was often difficult 
to collect data indicating tutoring exposure, let 
alone tutoring exposure by subject, and by record 
of the coursework that required such tutoring. The 
same type of problem was evident in the type of 
counseling information that can presently be 
secured. Yet, the methods of analysis used are the 
only ones possible to use currently. 

The information secured on exposure to 
remedial/developmental coursework — the com- 
pensatory education program component is far 
morj definitive. This is so not because of the 
adequacy of information maintained by the 
program. The program compensatory coursework 
information is definitive only because it is usually 
maintained on the college transcripts of the 
individual program students. 

In conclusion, the evaluation undertaken in this 
audit, reflects the type of evaluation of this 
program currently possible, and contributes a data 
base secured under audit conditions that can be 
utilized for program assessment. Furthermore, it is 
used in this audit to produce program assessment 
that is fair and reasonable. For example, audit 
methods by design include programs designated as 
potentially effective, and methods of comparison 
that permitted programs to be evaluated in relation 
to other such programs, and other educationally 
disadvantaged students, as well as to the regular 
college population. 
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Appendix VII . 
AGENCY RESPONSES 

State University of New York 
State Education Department 
City University ot New York 
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4^ RECEU'E:MW2 1«7* 

State University of New York 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

Office of the Chancellor May- 15, 1974 



Dr. Troy R. Westmeyer 
Director, Legislative Commission 
• on Expenditure Review 

111 Washington Avenue /^pN! 
Albany, New York 12210 

Dear Troy: 



Pm pleased to forward the accompanying central staff comments 
on the Confidenti-^l Preliminary Draft of the Commission's study of col- 
lege programs for the disadvantaged. A copy of a transmittal memo- 
randum from Vice Chancellor Smoot to me also is enclosed to give an 
overview of our review process and to introduce the comments. 

The opportunity to provide this contribution to the Commission's 
important study is most gratifying. Equally gratifying is the coopera- 
tive arrangement by which my staff was able to work closely with your 
own in the selection of campuses for audit, the search for records, and 
the interpretation of preliminary findings. We who have been closely in- 
volved in the developm.ent of programs for the disadvantaged know that 
their growth has been dramatic and not always with optimum planning. 
But we're proud of the University's efforts to rise to the challenge, and 
we look with interest to your final report. 

I believe your staff will find the accompanying comments helpful, 
. and ril be pleased to arrange for any conferences or other additional 
response that you would find helpful. 

Again, thanks for your constructive help and advice. 



Enclosures 
cc: Dr. Kelly 
Dr. Smoot 



C-^rdially, 




est L. Boyer 
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state University of New York 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New ^'■)rk 12210 



May 13, 1974 



Memo 



To: 



Chancellor Boyer, 



From: 



James S. Smoot 

Office of the Vice Chancellor 
University-Wide Services and Special Programs 



The Director of the Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review, Dr. Troy R. 
Westmeyer, has provided for our review and comment the Confidential Preliiuinary 
Draft of the Commission's study of college programs (SEEK/HEOP/EOP) for education- 
ally and economically disadvantaged youth and adults in New York State. Central 
staff associates and I have had the benefit not only of this review process but also 
of work with Neil Blanton and the Commission staff during the past year; we also 
discussed with them our general comments on the study. We share the Commission's 
concern for effecting further improvements in the educational opportunity programs. 

Although very little of the turbulent, sometimes chaotic, history of these pro- 
grams shows through the Draft, the LCER staff has evinced an understanding of those 
times. Some of the constraints under which the staff had zo work with the selected 
EOP campuses-in'-dequate records, EOP personnel changes, and early unclear guide- 
lines-reflect that early EOP higtory. As a chief architect of the study which led 
to expanded opportunity programs after 1968, you are keenly aware of the sense of 
urgency that pervaded our early EOP efforts. You also will recall that much of the 
pressure to increase the momentum of social change chrough educational programming 
came from socially responsive legislators, and it is right that they should ask for 
this accounting of our effort. 

The attached central staff comments are provided for use of the Commission staff 
in preparing a final report. We believe that the presentation of EOP problems and 
issues will be more accurate as a result of these comments. The Draft report shows 
that some corrective actions have been taken by our special programs scaff and cam- 
pus personnel; other improvements will be easier and quicker with an accurate report 
as a guide. 

Our chief staff comments were prepared by John Reavis, Assistant University 
Dean ior Special Programs, who has coordinated EOP operations during their period of 
major growth. Additional comments have been prepared by George Howard, University 
Dean for Special Education, and by staff in the Office of Finance and Business. I 
have reviewed the comments, and I recommend that they be forwarded to Dr. Westmeyer. 
If you feel that a copy of this transmittal memorandum would be helpful to him, I'd 
be pleased to have it forwarded as well. 

If questions arise about our response, or if discussion of any aspect of the 
EOP operation is desirable, I'd be pleased to respond. 



James S. Smoot 
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state University of New York 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 



May 10, 1974 



MEMORANDUM 
To: 



James Smoot, Office of the Vice Chancellor ^^^^ 



University-Wide Services and Special Programs 
From: John Reavis 

Re: Response to EOP Sections of LCER Draft Report 

The following comments are provided for your consideration in responding to the 
above report. Dr. Howard has provided you with a critique of the summary. 

Administration 
Pages 1--2 

1. A final report date of July 15 of the preceding year has not been met. This 
date is not realistic, as it allows too little time to receive and compile sep- 
arate data from SUNY, from community colleges outside New York City and in New 
York City, from Fashion Institute of Technology, and CUNY's College Discovery 
Program. 

2. The October 1 deadline for issuance of a state-wide report for EOP/HEOP/SEEK to 
the Governor and the appropriate agencies is not realistic for the same reasons. 

Page 3 

3. Central administration since 1967 has provided direction to the individual pro- 
grams. Due to the nature in which each campus saw its needs to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for disadvantaged youth, particularly black and Puerto 
Rican mi'^orities, each campus developed its basic plan of operation on that 
premise. In the establishing of new programs, central administration's involve- 
ment required individual campus visits and on-the-spot consultations* 

4. From the inception of EOP, fiscal guidelines were developed by central adminis- 
tration with Audit and Control and the Division of the Budget to insure appro- 
priate expenditure of funds by the campuses. 

5. Since the inception of the program, periodic state-wide meetings have been held 
by central office to obtain input from the campuses and to provide guidance for 
each campus in directing its program. 
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James Smoot 
May 10, 1974 
Page 2. 

6. Central administration decided in November, 1968, that the number of SUNY cam- 
puses involved and the growing number of EOP students merited the development 
of state-wide guidelines. To assure maximum germane input from the field and 
agencies, central administration convened several state-wide and regional work- 
shops from December 1969 to June 1970. EOP staff, campus personnel, EOP stu- 
dents. State Education HEOP officials, the University Faculty Senate's Expand- 
ing Educational Opportunity Committee, consultants, and representatives of 
other state agencies helped formulate a set of guidelines for the Chancellor to 
sabmit to the Board of Trustees for approval. 

Each participating president and appropriate campus personnel received a draft 
copy of the guidelines for review during the Spring of 1970, and this draft 
was utilized by the campuses as an interim general guide for enterxng EOP stu- 
dents. 

Central administration and the campuses agreed that prior EOP admits should not 
be subject to the new guidelines nor should any be dropped from the program if 
he did not meet the new guidelines, 

Legislation passed in late Spring of 1969 called for a clear limitation of ad- 
mitted students to those who were both educationally and economically disad- 
vantaged. 

Page 3 

7. Where ineligible students were encountered, the individual campuses provided 
financial aid from federal funds to offset any EOP disbursements. In several 
cases, central administration acknowledged that it was best to provide con- 
tinued tutoring and counseling services to the ineligible students through both 
EOP and college operating budgets as the University had to fulfill a promise of 
equal educational opportunity. 

Targe t Population 

Page 6 

8. Each October since 1970, the University has released to all New York State 
high schools and community agencies an "EOP Admissions Abstract," which clearly 
delineates the type of student eligible for EOP. With this information, local 
guidance counselors and other interested community workers were in a better 
position to advise and refer students to EOP programs. 



9. Criteria as outlined may give the erroneous impression that everyone is dis- 
satisfied with present procedures. Attempts are being made to find a better 
way of objective measurement of academic ability, knowing that regularly ad- 
mitted students have been successful only approximately 50% of predicted suc- 
cess. 

Pages ll'"12 

10. The Commission acknowledges that the overwhelming majority admitted into EOF 
were well below regular admissions standards. Where EOP admits high schcxjl 
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James Smoot 
May 10, 1974 
Page 3 



averages ranged close to the minimum regular admission standards, other aca- 
demic deficiencies such as individual subject matter and absence of required 
college preparatory courses were considered by EOP personnel evaluating indi- 
vidual student records. 

Page 12 

11. The Regents Scholarship Examination and the Scholastic Aptitude Tests had not 
been taken by students from our pool of eligibles because they had not thought 
that college study was possible for them. In many cases, schools did nothing 
to dispel this belief. 

12. The Commission's information supjjorts the fact that we are working with aca- 
demically disadvantaged students. 

Pages 15-18 

13. Many SUNY campuses that initiated EOP programs quickly from 1967 to 1969 had 
difficulty convincing ghetto residents that the black are disadvantaged. 
Youth could receive "overnight" college entrance and resident study or a 
"white" campus. Due to the existence of large clusters of black professionals 
working and living in New York City, Long Island, Buffalo and Rochester, these 
areas were the initial recruiting grounds for SUNY EOP programs. Black pro- 
fessionals were guiding forces in the capacity of recruiters, academic advi- 
sors, community speakers, and telephone interviewers. 

14. A limited number of out-of-state EOP students were recruited by SUNY colleges 
from New York State cities. Residence requirements were not clearly delin- 
eated, so out-of-stat3rs who had come to New York State for better oppor- 
tunities and who had been living for a period of time with relatives and 
friends were considered eligible for EOP. 

15. Before issuance of the statewide 1970 EOP Guidelines, some SUNY colleges had 
developed individual campus guidelines. In some instances, and even now, if 
mismanagement of family income clearly limited funds for college attendance, 
we took the position that the student should not be penalized. Thus, the cam- 
pus had authorization to waive economic guidelines and allow the student to 
enroll in EOP. 

Page 17 

16. The documentation of this page as to EOP directors' concerns is valid. This 
information reflects problems experienced by the directors who pressed the 
campuses to accept more responsibility for planning, coordinating and making 
appropriate decisions. 

Page 18 

17. When EOP became a reality, several campuses agreed that EOP staff could handle 
the determination of financial aid and the processing of papers to support the 
students. As OSP became aware of these isolated operations, corrections were 
set forth in the 1970 Guidelines. 
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Pages 20-21 

18. The Commission effectively documents the fact that some white citizens also are 
disadvantaged and should be considered. The University's EOP Guidelines call 
for consideration of all ethnic groups and for recruitment of students from the 
campus sponsorship area. The initial legislative intent clearly was to provide 
more educational opportunities for minorities and EOP continues to be the major 
access point for minority group students in SUNY. A full *'Open-Door*' policy at 
the state-operated campuses cannot be accomplished due to budgetary limits, use 
of meritocratic admissions criteria and ceilings on enrollment. 

Supportive Services 

Pages 22-30 

19. A statewide evaluation of supportive services has not been feasible, but this 
does not mean that no evaluation has been undertaken. 

Evaluation is one purpose of individual campus visitations by central staff 
from the Offices of the Vice Chancellors for Two-Year Colleges, Arts and Sci- 
ences Colleges, University Centers and Contract Colleges, and Academic Programs 
and Health Affairs. Campus visits were made by the Office of Special Programs 
to insure appropriate foilow-up for the improvement of the programs. 

Statewide and regional meetings included discussion of formal and informal tech- 
niques to be employed to improve the supportive services. 

The outgrowth of concern about program quality led to the following: 

1) A formula was developed to guide staffing. 

2) The Chancellor established a University-wide committee of faculty members 
to advise the University on educational reform to meet the needs of dis- 
advantaged students attending or wishing to attend the State University. 

3) A uniform set of guidelines was formulated. 

4) An annual workshop was established to discuss new techniques and exchange 
information about teaching and counseling the disadvantaged. 

5) Pilot evaluation studies were conducted by the EEC Faculty Senate Committee 
and compiled in collaboration with the Office of Special Programs in 1970- 
71. 

6) A booklet, "Recommended Model for EOP," was released in February 1972, after 
evaluating reports and data submitted by the campuses. 

20. The Commission is correct in saying that little written information was avail- 
able. Outlining the development of counseling services from the beginning to 
1971-72, the Commission also implied that campus visits showed that records on 
students now in the program are available. 
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When the programs were implemented on a crash basis, little or no time was 
available to document on-going developments of individual students • Often, the 
entire EOP staff had to counsel students because the "regular" faculty and ad- 
ministrative staffs did not know how to relate to the black and Puerto Rican 
students arriving on campus. Living problems had to be straightened out before 
financial aid and academic needs of rhe EOP students could receive due atten- 
tion. 



Since 1971-72, we have become more concerned about the effectiveness of coun- 
seling, and campuses have been encouraged to develop internal evaluations. In- 
ternal evaluations have resulted in more staff being provided through operating 
budgets to sustain and improve the quality of services to EOP, 

21, The 1974-75 General Plan will request more definitive information. A sample of 
the questionnaire is available. 

Page 32 

22, At Oswego, the combined role of tutor -counselor has been studied by Oswego, and 
a report is available for review. The OSP considers this innovative approach 
effective, and personnel from other campuses have been directed to observe the 
program , 

Pages 32-33 

23, The University felt that each campus should develop its own system of internal 
evaluation of its tutoring program. Individual campus res-^nrces varied, so 
each program developed what it considered to be a relevant tutoring program. 
The University's central administration concluded in 1972 that campus tutorial 
programs needed improvement, not only for the EOP student, but also for the 
many regularly admitted students who develop academic deficiencies. 

Page 33 

24, The Commission acknowledges that learning laboratories have been established 
and maintained for both EOP and regular students. Initially these labs were 
developed for the EOP students, but regular students and faculty recognized the 
value of these laboratory services for all students. Some campuses plan to 
maintain and expand learning laboratories within college operating budget costs. 

Page 34 

25, The University has initiated closer scrutiny of developmental and remedial 
study. The Vice Chancellor for Academic Programs has surveyed the existing 
arrangements as the first step to determine what must be done to retain and sup- 
port academic needs of not only the EOP student but also the regular admit stu- 
dent as well. 



26, The Commission earlier acknowledged that the University's diversity provided a 
stronger base for experimentation and that positive changes were evident. Pos- 
itive changes were accomplished by internal evaluations, central staff involve- 
ment, and interchange of information with other colleges. 
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The development of strict academic coursework procedures is regarded by central 
administration as a campus obligation. A citing of college-by-college course- 
work adjustments seems unnecessary. 

27. The Commission has misinterpreted the impact on EOP remedial work resulting 
from that in the Urban Centers, Cooperative College Centers, and Community Col- 
leges. Not all EOP students enroll via these channels. Thus, the 1971 termi- 
nation of support for remedial summer campus programs and reduced support for 
academic year tutoring brought campus outcries that students would have to 
spend more time during the first and second semesters with non-credit-bearing 
instruction. 

Each year's incoming EOP students have different academic and counseling needs, 
so each college must be flexible in course offerings. The Commission's report 
(page 34) may be contradictory, viewed in the light of the numerical and cate- 
gorical listings of course offerings. Academic survival of EOP students re- 
quired that campuses (The University at Buffalo, Buffalo College, Oswego, and 
Albany) provide remedial and developmental ^urses during the summers as well 
as the academic years. 

lages 34-36 

28. The most important factor that has been consistently omitted is that of a con- 
siistent point of reference, utilization of one group throughout the investiga- 
tion. To interchange academic year information, without adequate documentation, 
does not provide the reader with a definitive set of facts on which to make pro- 
gram recommendations. 

Pages 50-52 

29. Academic requirements for SUNY, as noted by the Commission, cannot be designed 
to have all campuses meet one statewide set of requirements. The University's 
diversity, which includes different individual college goals, different aca- 
demic programs, and different required course loads, reflects the need fcr dif- 
ferent academic admissions requirements. 

Individual EOP students have academic deficiencies that differ, thus requiring 
that each campus modify the program structure for its EOP students. Without a 
summer program, each campus shapes the first-year program to varying degrees to 
integrate remedial/development course work and regular courses. Therefore, a 
firm set of academic regulations would clash with the University's effort to 
allow diversity. 

30. The University's EOP guidelines set forth a policy of affording the EOP student 
up to three semesters to demonstrate his academic potential before being termi- 
nated from the program for academic reasons. Where campuses have adopted a 
more liberal policy, central office has requested that corrective action be in- 
stituted. 
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Page 52 

31. Here the Commission rightly observes that a student can use the pass/fail option 
"to good advantage, as illustrated by a student who transfers from a community 
college and exercises the option of converting a mediocre record to all P*s. 

He then continues the final two years being careful to opt for P's in all 
courses where good grades are not assured. This can result in a very high cum- 
ulative average-even 4.0." 

What needs to be emphasized, however, is the fact that this option is not limi- 
ted to EOP studv^nts. Under EOP, a student should not need to exercise this 
option unduly because supportive services would be available to him. 

Pages 52-53 

32. Special courses have been funded by the University, but it has been done as an 
integral part of the academic process and through the regular, college operat- 
ing budget procedures. 

33. In most instances ethnic studies were requested, planned and developed by minor- 
ity students, most of them EOP. However, the resulting />ifro-American, Black 
Studies, Afro-Hispanic, and Puerto Rican Studies have been joinea by such other 
"special" studies as Jewish Studies and Women Studies. These exist as separate 
departments or are woven into other academic departments. 

Pages 54-55 

34. EOP attrition, as outlined on this page does not fully reflect all circum- 
stances. Stony Brook did not institute academic regulations for its regular 
students unti? 1971; therefore no EOP student was considered for official aca- 
demic dismissal there until the end of the 1971-72 academic year. 

Financing the Program 

This section of the report was reviewed closely by the Office for Finance and Busi- 
ness, and I concur fully with their comments, which follow: 

Pages 62-69 

Further clarification is needed where the Commission refers to "General Education 
Costs." For example, what does the Commission infer under institutional contribu- 
tions? References to the HEOP Annual Report as a source document for the State Uni- 
versity' s operations should not serve as a base reference point. 

The State University does have f5-scal data available for release upon request. (The 
Office of Finance and Business has access to expenditure reports.) In order to rec- 
ommend for legislative fiscal support, some analyses of encumbrances must be made, 
and in order to release funds, a set of procedures and vouchers must be approved and 
be reviewed by Audit and Control. 
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Finally/ I commend the Commission for its sincere effort to review the programs 
within the framework of a rapidly unfolding social situation and intense effort by 
the University to expand educational opportunity for the disadvantaged. I am 
pleased to express appreciation for the staff's understanding of the pressures 
under which the OSP has had to fulfill its coordinating role. 

If I can be of further assistance by clarifying these comments or enlarging upon 
them, I'd be pleased to do so. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

OrriCE or the President or the University 
AND Commissioner or Education 
ALBANY. NEW YORK 12224 



TUESDAY 
July 23 
19 7^ 



Mr. Troy Westmeyer r*0* 
Legislative Commission on 
Expenditure Review 
111 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 

Dear Mr, Westmeyer: 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the LCER report on 
t\te SEEK/EOP/HEOP Programs in New York State, We are disturbed about 
certain aspects of the study and have outlined our major concerns in the 
attached critique of the report. 

It should be noted that our response is primarily concerned with 
the sections of the report that deal with the HEOP Program which serves 
the student? in the State*s private colleges and universities, it is our 
understanding that CUNY and SUNY will respond directly to you expressing 
their comments on the report. 



Faithful ly yours, 



Attachment 
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Comments of the Sta*^ Education Department 
on the Legislative Commission on Expenditure 
Review Report on College for the Disadvantaged 



Objectives 

The purpose of the LCER report, **College for 
the Disadvantaged/' is to provide the Legislature 
with the information and analysis necessary to 
determine whether the higher educational opportu- 
nity programs are fuirilling program objectives. The 
writers of the report perceive the objectives to be: 
(1) enabling individuals to obtain a college 
education and (2) increasing integration in the 
state's colleges and universities. The general 
objectives are considerably broader than described. 
They also include fostering educational parity and 
increasing chances for upward social and economic 
mobility. Implicit in both of these objectives is the 
kind of social change that comes from making 
disadvantaged populations more productive. 

Measures of Academic Disadvantage 

Regular and non-traditional students are 
compared in the LCER report in order to 
determine whether there are essential differences. 
The bases of comparison are: high school rank, 
high school average, and Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores. The position taken by the report 
writers is that high school average is the best 
indicator of a student's potential to succeed in 
college. Using this as an index of comparison, the 
writers conclude that HEOP students are compa- 
rable in academic preparation to regular students 
on their own campuses and are superior to SEEK 
and EOP students. This position is sound only if 
the students come from high schools with similar 
social and educational environments, programs, 
and standards. In point of fact, the regular and 
non-traditional students being compared come 
from very different situations and the use of high 
school averages for comparison is inappropriate.. 

The fallacy in using high school average or 
rank for comparison is illustrated by combining the 
data in Chart S-2 and Table S-6 of the LCER 
report. They show that on one hand, Fordham, 
with approximately the same percentage of 
non-traditional and regular students from the 
bottom three quin tiles of their high school classes, 
had attrition rates of 45% for HEOP students and 
6% for regular students. On the other hand. 
College of New Rochelle,* with more than twice as 
many non-traditional as regular students from the 
lower 60% of their high school classes, had 



attrition rates of 21% for HEOP students and 29% 
for regular students. If the high school rank and 
average indices Wie valid a more consistent 
relationship to attrition would have been evident. 

In contrast, SAT scores provide a seemingly 
reasonable basis for comparison of students and 
prediction of college success. For example, in 
examining the SAT scores of Fordham students it 
is notable that 33% of the regular students had 
verbal SAT scores below 500 and 18% had math 
scores below that level. By comparison, 86% of the 
non -traditional students had verbal scores below 
500 and 64% had sub-500 scores in mathematics. 
Although the data for all colleges are not so 
clear-cut, the SAT scores appear to offer an 
explanation of the attrition rate differential at 
Fordham. The fact that 75% of HEOP students 
(compared to 50% of the regular students) score 
below 450 on the SAT verbal test combined with 
the Educational Testing Service contention that 
SAT scores correlate .5 with freshman year grades 
underscores the academic disadvantage of HEOP 
students and leads to a better understanding of 
attrition rates. 

Effectiveness of Supportive Services 

The LCER report reflects a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the basic goals and procedures 
of the supportive services provided for the students 
in opportunity programs. Obviously HEOP stu- 
dents are culturally different from the majority of 
students and, relatedly, are disadvantaged by 
inadequate academic preparation and patterns of 
social and cultural exclusion. A: a result, 
supportive services must go beyond the improve- 
ment of basic academic skills. In addition to this 
basic misunderstanding, the report displays falla- 
cious reasoning with regard to specific supportive 
services. 

The report writers state on page S-15 that 
**support services have been widely used and have 
demonstrated marginal success. . . The report 
goes on to say that counseling has been the most 
utilized and most effective; tutoring has been 
effective but underused , and ; compensatory 
course work has been utilized more than tutoring 
but has been less effective. 

Although it is true that some students who 
are in need of counseling, tutoring and remedial 
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coursework reject them, it is equally true that 
many students who decline the services do not 
need them. Among opportunity students, all of 
whom are inadmissible according to the normal 
entrance requirements, are many capable of 
academic achievement without the benefit of 
intensive supportive services. The crucial issue is 
not simply how many students utilize the services; 
it is rather how many of those who need assistance 
to survive take advantage of them and what are the 
success ratios for users and non-users. The data in 
Chart 12 reveal survival — dropout ratios of 3.3/1, 
4/1, and 2.7/1 for students using the counseling, 
tutoring, and remedial coursework services respec- 
tively, as opposed to 1/1, 2.7/1, and 2/1 for 
students not using those services. Clearly the 
students using the services benefitted. The question 
of how many students who needed the services 
obtained thf^m is difficult to answer precisely. 
Approximately 10% of the HEOP students failed 
to obtain counseling and dropped-out; approxi- 
mately 20% failed to obtain tutoring and dropped 
out, and; slightly more than 10% failed to pursue 
remedial coursework and dropped-out. Coversely, 
between 80 and 90 percent of the students either 
did not need those services to survive or received 
them and survived. These data lead to the 
conclusion that while efforts must be increased to 
improve the utilization of supportive services by 
those students who truly need them, the necessary 
support in general is being provided. 

In addition, there are a number of procedural 
complications that make the LCER, conclusions 
tenuous: 

(1) An attempt to analyze the effectiveness 
of individual components of programs is 
problematic. Efforts to do this, including 
13 doctoral dissertations with the most 
sophisticated covariant analysis tech- 
niques, have uniformly failed. A more 
feasible and appropriate approach is to 
measure entire institutional programs 
against standards of productivity.. Even 
with this approach, no single model of 
effectiveness and efficiency will be 
identified in view of such intangibles as 
administrative and faculty attitudes and 
student responsiveness to the social and 
academic environment. 

(2) The commentary on supportive services 
fails to analyze in-depth the effect of 
pre-freshmen year summer programs, a 
vital adjunct to most HEOP programs. 



The attrition rate for those who attend 
summer programs is considerably lower 
than the rate for their non^ttending 
counterparts. 

(3) It is incorrect to attribute dropping-out 
to academic failure. Since the inception 
of HEOP, only 20?o of all students leaving 
the program did so for academic reasons. 
Most depart for financial reasons. 

(4) The LCER report acknowledges the 
difficulty in defining remedial and deve- 
lopmental coijirsework. The report indi- 
cated that certain developmental courses 
were highly specialized courses with 
regular subject matter. Actually, the 
questioned courses contain areas of 
interest to disadvantaged students such as 
Economics of Poverty and Third World 
Politics and are used to convey elemen- 
tary information and techniques in 
economics and political theory . Such 
definitional problems undermine at- 
tempts at objective analysis. 

Economic Eligibility 

The Report claims that some HEOP students 
are economically ineligible at sample institutions. 
But the manner in which LCER reviewed financial 
eligibility is based solely on family income. It does 
not take into arcount those categories of students 
who are automatically eligible without reference to 
income, e.g.^ wards of the State, social services 
recipients, and public housing residents. Failuire to 
separate these important categories from the 
sample, raises serious questions about the reli- 
ability of the eligibility measures utilized by 
LCER. 

The Commission concluded that nine students 
at Syracuse University were admitted in apparent 
violation of HEOP economic guidelines, on the 
basis of family income. What the report fails to 
mention is that these students, who constitute less 
than 1% of the total sample, were removed from 
HEOP rolls in the Fall of 1971 as a result of 
monitoring efforts by SED, prior to the LCER 
investigation. 



Academic Standards 

Although the summary makes little mention 
of a concern for academic standards. Appendix II 
criticizes -^11 types of opportunity programs for 
their alleged dilution of academic quality. There is 
also concern over flexible academic policies that 
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allow students to elect pass/fail options, withdraw 
from courses just prior to final examinations, or 
carry less than full-time academic loads, without 
acad nic penalty. These are merely procedural 
adjustments, the need for which has been 
identified by college officials for the benefit of all 
students. Emphasis is shifting from time-serving, 
uniformlj applied to all students, to the 
acquisition of knowledge by individuals who 
proceed at their own pace. 

Non-traditional students who enter college 
with major academic, social, and cultural diffi- 
culties to overcome, are especially in need or more 
flexible option? in pursuing their degrees. Such 
procedural flexibility should not be equated with a 
lov/ering of academic standards. High standards of 
academic achievement can be maintained, regard- 
less of length or method of study employed. The 
quality of the finished product has not been 
lessened in the process of creating educational 
options tailored to individual needs. Non-tradi- 
tional students appear to be quite successful in 
maintaining high academic standards as measured 
by their success in gaining admission to graduate 
sc^^ool. Three percent more non-traditional stu- 
dents than regular students in the sample have 
continued their studies in graduate and profes- 
sional schools. 

Cost 

T^ere is no basis for the assumption that the 
omy payoff on state monies invested in opportuni- 
ty programs has been in terms of students who 
gradiiate. It would seem logical to assume that 
most students who continue their studies beyond 
high school acquire skills, competence and 
aspirations that make them more employable, even 
though they have not completed a degree program. 
Before any conclusion is reached, a follow-up 
study should be conducted on the students who 
did not graduate, to determine how many took 
jobs for which they would have been ineligible 
without some college experience, and how many 



ultimately resumed their education, 

SED Administration 

The LCER report indicates Departmental 
administrative inadequacies in terms of unmet 
deadlines for forwarding reports and failure to 
provide a centralized storehouse of data. Although 
opportun4ty programs had been in operation since 
1966, not until 1' ''1 wa^ SED given responsibility 
for coordinating and accounting for p.11 sectors by 
which time administrative difficulties were well 
established. A long period of very difficult work 
has improved the system substantially. 

Summary 

The L.C.E.R. Report represents the first 
attempt at a comprehensive review of educational 
opportunity programs in the state. Its contribution 
is primarily in identifying the many problems 
inherent in conducting an evaluation of such a 
complex educational and social experiment. 
However, the State Educatio.i Department dis- 
agrees with many of the conclusions of the Report. 
The foregoing commentary addresses only some of 
the major points with which the Department takes 
issue. These points may be summariz^-d as follows: 

(1) L.C.E.R. demonstrates an incomplete 
understanding of the objectives of oppor- 
tunity programs; 

(2) places too great a stress upon high school 
grades for determining academically dis- 
advantaged students; 

(3) fails to grasp the importance of sup- 
portive services in contributing to the 
success of the non-traditional student; 

(4) employ*- an inadequate measure of 
economic eligibility; and 

(5) confuses recent and widespread innova- 
tions in higher education with a lowering 
of academic standards. Such an approach 
fails to recognize the real achievement of 
opportunity programs. 
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r^^' C/V; U}2}versit) of New York Office oj the Chancellor 

;53^ EcL^t 80 Street, New York, N, Y 1002 1 
212 794-5311 

August 21, 1974 



COP^ 

Dr. Troy Westmeyer, Director 

Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review 

111 Washington Avenue 

Albany, New York 12210 

Dear Dr. Westmeyer: 

On behalf of my staff, I would like to express our appreciation 
to you and your staff for the opportunity to review, comment 
and discuss the first Draft Report of the Legislative Commission 
on Expenditure Review on the City University SEEK Program. Those 
discussions enabled CUNY to clarify some of the assumptions and 
incorrect statistical data in the first draft of the Report. 

The purpose of this letter is to clarify furthier some of the 

findings in your second Preliminary Report, which I understand 

is ready to be printed for distribution to the members of the 

Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review. 

The compilation of a comprehensive report covering, evaluating 
and analyzing the vast range, variety and detail of the many 
special programs in higher education for the disadvantaged in 
New York is an obviously complex and hazardous task. There 
were and are immense difficulties in the attempt by the 
Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review not only to 
collect and analyze the data from three separate and distinctly 
different sets of programs but also in their effort to create 
and validate a useful basis of comparison among the programs. 
The LCER and its staff are to be commended for the purpose and 
enterprise in articulating some important problems in the 
design and implementation of educational programs for the dis- 
ad'cintaged. 

Thv unders andable reliance in the LCER Report on statistical 
analysis and the utilization of a single, early academic year 
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as the basis for most of the observations contained in the 
Report necessarily limits the perspective within which an 
evolving and rapidly expanding program is viewed. For example, 
the CUNY SEEK Program has grown at a rate of over 1,000 stu- 
dents per year and now enrolls more than 10,000 students. 
During the period of initial growth, fully regularized adminis- 
trative procedures were subordinated to the resolution of 
immediate and pressing problems. Those problems of educational 
methodology and techniques for reaching a totally new college 
population saw administrators and faculty in the SEEK Program 
develop innovative techniques that have had a significant impact 
on the University's ability to adjust to the challenge of "open 
admissiors" and on educational progra^tS for the disadvantaged 
throughout the Nation. 

Today, with over 1,600 baccalaureate graduates, the SEEK Program 
can be judged to have been, on balance, a successful »2ducational 
experiment. SEEK is now well beyond the start-up stage. It 
has consolidated and systematized organizational, curricular 
and evaluative gains; the Program's weaker aspects have been 
phased out. 

The current stage of that process began in 1972 when a new 
Central Office for Special Programs, headed by a University 
Dean, was appointed to institute University-wide administrative 
procedures for the individual SEEK Programs. Limited to the 
consideration of earlier years, the Report does not note or 
consider the substantive changes and improvements which occurred 
in the past two years. 

The University and the SEEK Program fully understand the need, 
at this time, for an in-depth assessment of all administrative 
and educational aspects of the Program. To that end, the Board 
of Higher Education has directed the Chancellor to establish 
several Task Forces for the purpose of reviewing all aspects 
of the SEEK Program. 

In spite of the values of the LCER Report, several major issues 
require further elaboration and clarification. Let me summarize 
these issues as I see them. 

STUDENT BACKGROUND : 

There are, I believe, insurmountable difficulties io attempting 
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to compare the CUNY SEEK population with EOF and HEOP students 
at other institutions or with the general Open Admissions stu- 
dents at the City University, The LCER Report accurately notes 
that the CUNY SEEK students, as a group, are clearly the most 
educationally and economically disadvantaged of all opportunity 
program students. Some of the significant characteristics of 
SEEK students must be kept in mind for they have clear and 
important implications for the educational programs, the sup- 
portive services, and the economic requirements of the CUNY 
SEEK Program. 

1. Many SEEK students are older than the typical 
college student. They have come to college after 
having left the educational environment and they 
return often with family responsibilities not 
shared by the normal student. 

2. The depth of their educational disadvanta^^a 
cannot be measured fully by high school records 
alone. Coming as they do from designated poverty 

"areas in the City, they are often the products 
of elementary and secondary schools xsihich have the 
poorest records of preparing students for college. 

3. Unlike most of their counterparts elsewhere, 
the CUNY SEEK student, although attending college, 

is never physically, socially, or emotionally removed 
from the pre-college environment. He or she con- 
tinues to live in the same sub-st&ndard housing 
and be exposed to the same familial and peer pressures 
experienced during high school* They must function 
in two environments which represent conflicting life- 
styles and place upon the student competing pressures. 

Clearly, grade-point averages and standard economic indicies 
do not portray either accurately or adequately the extent of 
educational and social deprivation that these young people 
bring with them to the college campus. If such serious 
deprivation is fully understood it must raise serious questions 
about the validity of comparisons with groups of students both 
within this University and in other institutions who do not 
share this total experience. 
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TINE REQUIREMENTS AND EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS : 

There are implications in the LCER Report that the time re- 
quired for SEEK students to complete their programs is 
excessive. 

It should be understood, as I am sure it is, that since by 
definition SEEK students bring to their college experience 
educational deficiencies from their previous experience, the 
time required for completion of an academic program will be 
greater than for those who do not share these disadvantages. 

A recent survey 325 SEEK graduates indicates that the average 
lenght of time required to complete the degree was 4.7 years. 
It was also found that the graduates of each succeeding entering 
class took less time to receive their degrees than did graduates 
of the entering class which preceded it. 

SEEK students are expected to move as rapidly as possible 
toward attaining the baccalaureate degree. The maximum 
projected time is 10 to 11 semesters in attendance. In order 
to measure satisfactory progress, retention standards have 
been cooperatively developed on each campus by the Dean of 
Students and the SEEK administration. 

Based only on the date of entry, some students may have appeared 
to have remained in the program for more than 11 semesters, a 
common phenomenon with City University undergraduates generally, 
are equally common with SEEK students. Thus, the date of entry 
is not a reliable indicator of the actual time in attendance 
in the Program. 

Unlike other types of economic endeavors, educational programs-- 
especially those designed for minorities and the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged — cannot be judged only on the 
basis of the "finished product." The product of a higher ed- 
ucation program is not necessarily a baccalaureate. While the 
aim of the educational process is to graduate students, the 
alternatives which individuals may x:hoose short of completing 
the process are beneficial both to them as individuals and to 
society as a whole. Although the SEEK Progrcm has not surveyed 
those who did not graduate, national studies show that individuals 
with only 1-3 years of college have higher incomes and lower 
unemployment rates than those who never attended college. 
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The Bureau of the Census has estimated the lifetime income of 
a man with 1-3 years of college to be 11% greater than that of 
a man with only a high school education. Thus, far from being 
unsuccessful, even those who do not graduate from college appear 
to be in a much better econoiaic position than if they had never 
attended. 

OTIIER CONCERNS ; 

Several other issues in the Report are of real concern to the 
University. These include support services, the effectiveness 
of the counseling program, compensatory education, and tutoring. 
I suggest that appropriate staff members from the University 
and the LCER discuss these issues in order to ensure full and 
correct understandings. 

The SEEK Program is a major part of the City University's 
mission to broaden educational opportunities for all New 
York City residents including those high school graduates who 
have endured racial, social, economic or educational disad- 
vantages. This Program is a bold and innovative step in 
meeting the educational needs of a disadvantaged population 
in New York City. Its successes have been signal and have 
made it possible for many individuals who otherwise might 
not have the opportunity of higher education to gain skills 
and experience to permit them to make greater contributions 
to society and significantly increase their standard of living 
and improve their way of life. 

The University has learned much about the kinds of remedial 
support, special counseling and tucoring, o. ganizational 
arrangements, and administrative procedures which are effective 
in the SEEK Program. Additional experimentation and innovation 
will be required in the future. Analysis of weaknesses in the 
past will enable the University to develop improved approaches 
in the future and provide more effective means of meeting the 
significant needs of disadvantaged youths in New York City. 



Sincerely yours. 




Robert J. Kibbee 
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PROGRAM AUDITS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
ON EXPENDITURE REVIEW 



1.2.71 Manpower Training in New York State, February 
16, 1971, 135 pp., Summary, 12 pp.» (out of 
print). 



2.2.71 Narcotic Drug Control in New York State, April 7, 
1971, 121 pp.. Summary, 16 pp., (out of print). 



3.1.71 Fish and Wrldlife Research in New York State,. 
June 24, 1971, 48 pp.. Summary included 2 pp. 



4.1.71 Mantal Conciliation in New York State Supreme 
Court, August 16, 1971, 31 pp.. Summary 
included 1 p. 



5.2.71 Construction of Dormitories and Other University 
Facilities, December 1, 1971, 81 pp.. Summary^ 
17 pp. 



1.1.72 Office Space for New York State, January 17, 
1972, 97 pp., Summary included 8 pp. 



2.1.72 State Supplied Housing for Employees, February 
11, 1972, 40 pp.. Summary included 3 pp. 



3.1.72 Middle Income Subsidized Housing in New York 
State, February 29, 1972, 58 pp., Summary 
included 9 pp., (out of print). 



4.1.72 New New State Criminal Justice Information 
System, March 17, 1972, 70 pp.. Summary 
included 6 pp. 



5.1.72 New York State Division For Youth Programs, 
April 21, 1972, 64 pp.. Summary included 2 pp. 



6.1.72 Snow and Ice Control in New York State, May 31, 
1972, 35 pp., Summary included 1 p. 



7.1.72 Urban Education Evaluation Reports for the 
Legislature, June 30, 1972, 30 pp.. Summary 
included 2 pp. 



8.1.72 The Role of the Design and Construction Group ip 
the New York State Construction Program, July 7, 
1972, 41 pp., Summary included 8 pp. 



9.1.72 Consumer Food Health Protection Services, 
AufeXist 17, 1972, 68 pp.. Summary included 4 pp. 



10.1.72 Milk Consumer Protection Programs, September 
15, 1972, 64 pp.. Summary included 4 pp. 



11.1.72 State University Construction Fund Program, 
October 5, 1972, 99 pp.. Summary included 7 pp., 
(out of print). 



1.1.73 Surplus and Unused Land in New York State, 
January 15, 1973, 67 pp.. Summary included 4 
PP- 



2.1.73 Evaluation of Two Year Public College Trends, 
1966-71, April 2, 1973, 78 pp.. Summary included 
7 pp. 



3.1.73 Education Television in New York State, July 6, 
1973, 75 pp.. Summary included 7 pp., (out of 
print). 



4.1.73 Construction of Mental Hygiene Facilities, Octo- 
ber 3, 1973, 96 pp., Summary included 14 pp. 



5.1.73 Community Mental Health Services, October 10, 
1973, 64 pp., Summary included 6 pp. 



1.1.74 The Acquisition and Construction of Drug Abuse 
IVeatment Facilities, January 18, 1974, 57 pp.. 
Summary' included 7 pp. 



2.1.74 State University Health Science Programs, January 
24, 1974, 78 pp.. Summary included 8 pp. 



3.1.74 Day Care of Children, February 14, 1974, 67 pp., 
Summary included 6 pp. 



4.1.74 State Aid to Libraries, March i, 1974, 82 pp., 
Summary included 12 pp. 



5.1.74 Health Insurance For Government Employees, 
May 30, 1974, 56 pp.. Summary included 9 pp. 



6.1.74 Civil Service Recruitment of State Professional 
Personnel, June 17, 1974, 80 pp.. Summary 
included 8 pp. 



7.1.74 Retail Services Within State Agencies, September 
15, 1974, 42 pp.. Summary included 5 pp. 



8.1.74 Nuclear Development and Radiation Control, 
October 1, 1974, Summary included 8 pp. 



9.1.74 College for the Disadvantaged October 15, 1974, 
121 pp.. Summary included 16 pp. 
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